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SPENSER’s RESIDENCE ar KILCOLMAN, wear DONERAILE. 


Here Spenser resided ten years, and composed his “ Fairie Queen,” and other 
principal works, It stands ona rocky eminence, in a flat and uninteresting country, 
and, thongh once of some extent, in the form of a parallelogram, is now reduced to a 
mere ruin. It was part of the forfeited Desmond estates; and granted, with 3000 
acres of land, to Spenser, in 1586: but the native Irish, indignant at this intrusion of 
English settlers, plundered it, and set it on fire, destroying the Poet’s property, and 
oue of his children. Spenser returned broken-hearted to England, and died in 1598, 
at a public-house in King-street, Westminster. The remains of the castle are still 
visited and venerated by sentimental travellers, among the last of whom was Mr. T. 


Crofton Croker, who has given an interesting account of the place. 





For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the COMMERCE and POLICE of GREAT 
BRITAIN; by M. DUPIN. 
HE vast creation of artificial capi- 
tal and its rapid circulation, during 
the late wars, having given an impulse 
fo industry in England, of which no 
Previous example has existed, it be- 
— important to us to be surveyed 
ns an intelligent Foreigner, and in- 
nating to peruse his reports. Such 
Pte re is M. Dupin, and his reports 
nin printing in France with all the 
= compatible with accuracy. . Two 
umes have just appeared, and we 
MontHLy Mac. No. 397. 


feel it our duty to exhibit to our readers 

some general ideas of their contents. 
Imperfect or decayed as are many 
of our institutions, we are, nevertheless, 
in social ‘policy, legislation, liberty, 
and arts, two or three generations 
before the rest of Europe. The French 
Revolution, on the part of its authors, 
had for its object our example, and 
it was their design not merely to over- 
take us, but, by pursuing our principles 
in the abstract, to go beyond us. The 
jealousy of surrounding despots, ani 
the difficulty of reconciling the habits 
of a people to new and even improved 
390 institntions, 
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480 On the Commercial Strength of Great Britain, 


institutions, baffled the hopes of the 
philanthropists of France; but the dis- 


cussions and the subsequent unhappy 
wars rendered England, in a special 
manner, the object of French cu- 


riosity. 


It is too obvious that France has 
fallen again under the domination of 


those, who, too proud to receive a 
lesson from calamity, seem studious to 
carry her back a century. Such may 
not be their profession, or even perhaps 
their true object; but they are endea- 
vouring to reconcile impossibilities, and 
to produce beneficial result from the 
discordant elements of arbitrary power 
and personal industry. The latter is 
the consequence of civil liberty, and 
can with no success be reconciled with 
modern French police, French par- 
liaments, French jurics, and French 
finance. 

The race, however, which grew into 
manhood, and learnt to think, during 
the revolution, is not extinct; and_ the 
wisest of these are properly seeking to 
effect, by amelioration, that which they 
cannot hope for, even from counter-revo- 
lution. As one means, they hold up 
to their countrymen the example of 
England, where the causes and effects 
are proved by experience, and hence 
the researches and labours of M. 
Dupin. 

We hope to sce the legislators and phi- 
losophers not of France only, but of all 
the continental nations, visiting Eng- 
land, as the sages of Rome visited 
Athens, and those of Athens visited 
Memphis, in order to survey the springs 
of national prosperity, to draw lessons 
of political cconomy and legislation, 
and, by research and comparison, to 
increase the common stock of human 
enlightenment and happiness. 

The following analysis of the causes 
of England’s grandeur is eloquent, 
striking, and just. 

“Such is the superiority of commer- 
cial power! A great example, which 
has not hitherto been sufficiently appre- 
ciated, will render this truth more 
apparent. 

“The spectacle which the Roman peo- 
ple exhibited, was that of an obstinate 
miner, choosing his position, and ad- 
vancing to the top from parallel to paral- 
Icl, in order to carry, one after another, the 
various military posts of the world. At 
length, insurmountable obstacles pre- 
sented a barrier to its further progress; 
its aggressive impulse was broken by the 

»resistance of the German, and the fugi- 
ye elasticity of the Parthian; and con- 





pe (July 1, 
quest paused in its career, f ; 
tude, before it reached the Indian, + 

Ihe empire, then, became over. 
whelmed with the burden of its pam 
grandeur. In order to defend it on 
numerous armies were requisite than had 
sufficed for its conquests. Neverthe. 
less these clouds of soldiery, diffused 
over an immense frontier, without rapid 
and facile resources of transport and 
concentration, found themselves in aij 
quarters isolated and weak. Whey 
warriors were insufficient, ditches and 
walls were necessary to shelter the em. 
pire of the Scipios and Cesars from 
sudden coup de main of the barbarians, 
But these barriers were useless, unless 
manned by soldiers vapable of defending 
them. They were incapable of arresting 
a sudden irruption of nations utterly 
ignorant of the art of war. Compressed 
on all sides, the empire narrowed its 
circle with much greater rapidity than 
it had extended it; and it necessarily 
repast the limits of all its successive ex- 
cursions, till it reached the period of its 
entire destruction. 

“* If Rome bad _ possessed a commercial 
and maritime industry equal to that of 
England, instead of neutralizing her 
various offensive armaments, she would, 
on the contrary, have imparted impulse 
to such as were defensive: she would 
have directed them in the seasonable 
moment on such points as were threa- 
tened, and would have demonstrated 
her universal superiority to the isolated 
and intermitting aggressions of nations 
unacquainted with the resources of 
civilization. The Britannic empire 
possesses, therefore, in itself, a principle 
of resistance which the Roman cmpire 
wanted. This principle is that of com- 
mercial power.” 

With this argument we fully concur. 
The recent example of the irruption of 
the Ashantees is a case in point; no one 
can doubt the instantancous facility of 
repressing those savages beyond the me 
of civilization, if they were a hundre 
times more formidable and numerots 
The philosophical tone of the following 
passage is striking, liberal, and true. 

‘‘The time was, when, to apprecial’ 
correctly the true greatness and acter 
a rival people, and to reveal the oo 
would have subjected the patriotic Ire 
of his fellow-eitizens to the pager] 
being the enemy of their glory, ; 
ae of the Superiority ofac —o- 
preferring blindness of vision to ae 
of sight. The parasites of rung sehen 
gerous and corrupting as the fla aca 
of kings, heretofore thought it! oon 
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pent on them to exhibit to continental 
eyes the picture of insular dominatian 
arrived at the brink of ruin, and ‘ fall- 
ing from its high estate, at the very 
moment when it Was excavating ahys~ 
gs to serve for the foundation of an 
entirely new power.” 

We hail this frank and honest ex- 

ression of opinion as the earnest of a 
more liberal, enlightened, and beneficial, 
communication between nations for the 
fature. National flatterers are like phy- 
sicians, who give opium in the most 
ainful diseases of the mind, pretending, 
at best, to quiet distempers they know 
not how to remove. : 

M. Dupin justly detects one of the 
secrets of British power and predomi- 
nance in the good faith and regulated 
perseverance of the British character. 

“Successes attained in the direction 
of the arts are similar to successes ob- 
taincd in the government of men. Con- 
quests may be made by fraud, by sur- 
prise, and by violence; they can only be 
maintained by contrary means. It is 
not only courage, intelligence, and 
energy, that are wanting ; the discretion, 
economy, and, above all, the probity, of 
an industrious man, are necessary to 
maintain a country’s superiority in pro- 
ductions and commerce. If ever the 
time arrives in England when the useful 
citizen shall lose his distinguishing vir- 
(ues, we may be assured, that, despite 
of the protection of the most formidable 
fleets, notwithstanding the foresight and 
support of the most extensive diplo- 
iInacy, and the most profound policy, 
England would soon see her marine power 
degenerate, and, repelled from every 
shore, disappear from those seas which 
she at this time covers with the treasures 
of the universe, received in exchange 
for the treasures and industry of the 
three kinedoms. 

“It is necessary to penetrate a little 
deeper into an appreciation of that na- 
tional character, to which the commerce 
of Albion owes its astonishing prosperity. 
Letus survey the character in its active 
operation on the thoughts and conduct 
ol individuals, exciting an insatiable and 
irresistible ardour to excel all rivalry, 
and to crush all foreign competition, by 
* competition at once individual and 
cattonal. Look at the means employed 
accomplishing this end. A cool, 
uuinterrupted, and methodic, activity ; 
‘ calculating audacity which incites the 
oe to risk, wherever foresight, 
Ml, T may say, the doctrine of chances, 


demonstrate that, in the long run, there 
are less probabilities of reverse than v. 
success. ‘To these qualities must b: 
added, a perseverance in common o¥ 
domestic enterprises, depending greatly 
on the stability of institutions, which 
give birth to steadiness of character, and 
to all those energetic virtues which im- 
part a general effect on the public mind, 
the first spring of what is to be found in 
public spirit, inspired by the excellence 
of public order, and by the inviolable 
protection of the laws. 

“‘ Again, to these causes must be an- 
nexed the rules of political and domestic 
economy, which are favourable to the 
interests of all, stimulating to the indus- 
try of all, and encouraging to the talents 
of all.” 

Having thus correctly shown how 
public faith, corroborated by public 
spirit, have produced the wonders of 
English commercial prosperity, M. 
Dupin, in a few striking examples of 
contrast, exhibits the comparative 
dearth of public spirit in France, as the 
great cause of her being distanced by 
England in her career. Alluding to the 
public works of Bourdeaux, (the Liver- 
pom of the south,) Lyons, and Paris, he 
adds,— 

“While contemplating these praise- 
worthy labours, are we to imagine our- 
selves near the term of ourefforts?) Let 
us judge of that by the advance of our 
rivals. We are about to possess five 
leagues of iron rail-way, and our rivals 
have 500. We are on the point of hav- 
ing ten or fifteen companies for the pur- 
pose of canal navigation, and our rivals 
have already a hundred.’’— After adding 
other striking contrasts to this, M. 
Dupin concludes with an eloquent ap- 
peal to his countrymen, “in the name 
of the glory of France,” to press for- 
ward into a new arena, where pacific 
victories equally illustrious, but more 
beneficial, await their honourable ema- 
lation. Weare sincerely glad of this. 
There has been far too much of the petty 
passions of rivalry exhibited at the ex- 
pense, not only of truth, but of good 
policy, by preceding statists and travel- 
lers on both sides of the water. We 
hail M. Dupin’s work as the earnest of a 
sounder feeling of mutual appreciation 
between the rival countries. We wish 
him, from the bottom of our hearts, en- 
tire success in his patriotic and honoura- 
ble task of stimulating the industrious 
emulation of his countrymen. The dif- 
fusion of these sound morals, which re- 
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482 On the Police of Great Britain, 


sult from the virtues and good faith of 
commerce, is rather to be desired than 
feared ; fear of a rival nation’s prosperity. 
was. one of the narrow theories of darker 
ages and unenlightened times. A more 
liberal and philosophical, as well as “a 
more accurate, view of things, bas suc- 
ceeded ; and nothing has it more clearly 
demonstrated, than the fact, that a com- 
mercial nation benefits in proportion 
tv the commercial prosperity of its 
neighbour. 

Our candid and observing author 
draws a precise and masterly portrait of 
the chief features of London, contrasting 
its advantages with the disadvantages of 
Paris and the continental cities. Much, 
in our opinion, may be learnt on both 
sides; bni the superiority of the British 
capital, in all that concerns the economy 
of health and comfort, is strikingly obvi- 
ous, After complaining of the shameful 
manner in which the public ways are 
neglected, and the public edifices pro- 
faned and dilapidated, on the continent, 
M. Dupin continues : 

‘‘As much pains are taken in Eng- 
jand to render the public way free, com- 
modijous, and safe, before the houses of 
private individuals, as in the neighbour- 
hood of public monuments. No bulky 
object is allowed to’be displayed outside 
a shop; no stationary object of sale is 
allowed to obsirhct the streets. or the 
squares ; every citizen ts entitled to scize 
them, to carry the owner before a ma- 
gistrate, and to receive half the fine im- 
posed on the delinquent, which gencrally 
amounts from 50 to 120 francs. - In 
these measures may be recognised the 
foresight of a people impressed with a 
sense of the importance of facilitating 
communication, both for the sake of 
civil order and the advantage of com- 
merce, 

“ One of the mést remarkable charac- 
teristics of the towns of Great Britain is 
the care taken, by the proper authority, 
to render the public way easy and com- 
modious to the commonest foot-pas- 
senger. Admirable attention! In a 
country where the rich are charged with 
the duty of making laws, they never, in 
any case, forget the advantage of their 
poorer fellow-citizens.” 

The following extract is really worthy 
the attention of our neighbours ; and we 
are induced from sad experience to echo 
our author’s hint of one inconvenience 
of Paris, notwithstanding the efficacious 
answer usually given to such complaints 





(July 
spoil the totalité de la Rue. No 
-_ oe worthy muscadins 4 
a“ san . 
tg ° ee eS Gone 

“* Trottoirs, composed of large flat 
slabs .of stone, are raised on both sid 
in streets of ordinary width, Even in 
the narrowest, a trottoir is always to be 
met with, sufficiently wide for two foo. 
passengers to pass each other ; and heay 
fines are levied on any individual “~ 
presumes to drive a horse, or car. 
riage, or wheel a truck or barrow, over 
this reserved portion of the street, ot 
block up the way with packages or 
casks. 

“Let us next survey the measntes 
which concern that cleanliness on which 
the public health mainly depends. Pub- 
lic drains, constructed at the city’s ex. 
pense, traverse the principal streets; 
and receive, by means of small channels, 
the cost of which is paid by the house. 
bolder, all the water which is thus aceu- 
mulated. In England, no one is 
allowed to throw any filth or sweepings 
into the public road. They are collected 
in a corner of cach house, to be carried 
uway, at least once every weck, by pub- 
lic contractors.. It is on this account 
that the towns of England never exhibit 
the filthy aspect observable in the 
southern cities of Europe, where the or 
dures and excrements of men and ani- 
mals are thrown into the public streets, 
and left to the putrefaction accelcrated 
by a burning sun: a certain productive 
of endemic and mortal diseases.” 

M. Dupin remarks (tome 24d, p. 22.) 
on the number of depredators and profli- 
gate characters who infest the Thames 
and the streets, and adds some remarks 
on the inefficient nature of our. police. 
But he relies in this inference too 1- 
plicitly on Colquhuun. Although we 
feel the necessity of a police reform, ¥¢ 
should not like to sce the more perfec 
system of the French police transplant 
to this country. We are decidedly 
averse to any assimilation of our an 
system to that debased espionage which 
is the vice of the continental ward 
ments, and, perhaps, the chief obstact 
in the way of their advance to sound rf 
healthy notions of liberty,—a? aga 
tion recommended in some sort by ae 
magistrate, (Bolton Mainwaring i)- its 
might copy the French system dit 
least objectionable parts: we WOU sive 
vigorate the petice in point of effec 
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of its agents ; and, above all, sclect 
responsible and respectable men for the 
fice, who, from principle as well as 
competency of circuustances, would be 
above the temptation and necessity of 
compromising with offenders and defeat- 
ing justice. ‘To dissociate two classes 
of men, the officer and the culprit, whom 
habit has accustomed us to sce asso- 
ciated, not only without surprise, but 
even Without much disgust, would be a 
most important advantage. It would 
tend todry up a very abandant source of 
immorality ; for such a custom is calcu- 
lated to lower respect for the Jaw, as it 
is to abate its terrors and encourage its 
violation, ‘The two classes ought to be 
rendered as distinct as good and evil. 
The inspection of their several districts 
by the police officers should be fair and 
impartial, and no longer nominal, but 
real They should watch, with lynx- 
eyed jealousy, the flash public-houses, 
oyster-rooms, and coffee-shops. Above 
all, they should double their vigilance to 
seal up that bottomless pit of depravity, 
lie receiving system. 
~~ 
For the Monthly. Magazine. 
GOLDEN RULES for HONEST MEN. 
O no act which you feel any 
repugnance to have seen or 
known by.others; for the necessity of 
being secret implies some vice in. the 
act, or some error in the reasoning 
which leads to its self-justification. 

2. Do nothing to any sentient or suf- 
fering being, which you would feel to be 
cruel or unjust towards yourself, if your 
beings or situations were changed; and 
mark, that, although this rule is errone- 
ously limited to the relations of man to 
man, and is therefore practised too often 
with a view to reciprocal advantage ; 
jet it is genuine virtue only, when prac- 
ised towards those from whom no reci- 
procal advantage can be derived, .as 
when applied to the meanest animals, 
and every helpless sentient object. 

3. To live and let live, applies to all 
social and physical relations: for the 
World is the common property of all the 
beings who have been evolved by the 
progress of creative power, and all are 
necessary parts of a great and harmouni- 
ous scheme, to which it is our duty to 
submit, while the happiness of all ought, 
a8 far as possible, to be rendered accord- 
ant with our own. 

4. Hesitate, doubt, enquire, and if 
Possible forbear, whenever your inten- 
lon is dangerous or fatal (o the welfare 


Golden Rules. for Honest Men, 


of another: fur it is too late to correct an 
error of judgment after any mischief to 
another has been perpetrated, 

5. Give countenance to no slander 
relative to another in his absence ; and, 
if obliged to hear slanders, discharge 
your own responsibility by the early 
communication of them to the slan- 
dered: for he who hears any slander, 
who takes no measures to procure its 
contradiction, and who, from any sinis- 
ter motive, declines to bring the slan- 
derer and slandered face to face, is an 
accessory, and as culpable as_ the 
propagator; while the baseness and mis- 
chief of slander would be rooted from 
society, if hearers forebore to be quies- 
cent accessorics. : 

6. Beware of envy, and of a practice 
of detracting from the merit of those 
whom you have not the industry, the 
inclination, or the talent, to imitate; for 
it is your duty either to admire or emu- 
late others, or to be content with the 
station in which your birth, talents, or 
industry, have placed you. 

7. Be as useful as possible in the so- 
cial sphere which you fill: for a man in 
society does not live fur himself alone; 
and, as he derives benefits from others, 
so he ought to confer them as often as he 
bas the opportunity and the power. . 

8. Remember that all wealth and 
grandeur is sustained. by the industry 
and privations of others: for money is 
but the representative of products, and 
products are the results of Jabour ; thus 
income from interest of money is drawn 
from the industry or privations of tbe 
borrower ; that from rent, from the indus- 
try or privations of the tenant; and that 
from manufacturing products, from the 
industry or privations of the workman, 

9. Reward and encourage virtue in 
every station, and discountenance vice 
and bad passions, however adventitiously 
exalted: for, unless the good draw a 
strong line between the worthy and the 
unworthy, and, by association and sub- 
scription, combine to sustain the adver- 
sity and the old age of virtue, unprin- 
cipled vice will eagerly trample it in the 
dust. 

10. Avoid all those insanities of the 
human mind engendered by unwise 
authors, and early. errors,—such as the 
passion after posthumous fame, which 
can seldom be realized, and can never 
be felt,—as the love of wealth beyond 
the means of comfortable enjoyment,— 
as the love of renown among beings who 
forget you in sleep, and in enna the 
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love of military glory, excited to gratify 
the bad passions of weak princes and 
wicked ministers,—as the ambition after 
titles, which mean no more than. the 
syllables of which they consist,—and as 
the zeal of self-devotion in any cause of 
the hour, the object and use of which 
will be forgotten in a year, and laughed 
at by the next gencration. 

11. Seek wisdom in all things, that 
you may not be the dupe and slave of 
the cralt and subtlety of others, that you 
may be enabled to play an independent 
part in society; and search deeply, that 
you may avoid conceit, by knowing how 
little is known even by the wisest. 

12, Be not inconsistent in your ex- 
pectations; and, having chosen your 
walk through life, pursue it with pa- 
tience, industry, and contentment: thus 
if superiority in knowledge is your 
object, do not envy the accumulations of 
your thrifty neighbour; if wealthis your 
object, do not wonder that your charac- 
ter for knowledge, justice, and liberality, 
stands notso high as that of others ; and, if 
the reputation of virtue is your ambition, 
you must govern your passions, practise 
forbearance without repining, and con- 
sult the interest of others as much as 
your own. 

13.. Let scintillations of pride be cor- 
rected, by considering that you are mor- 
tal; that, only a few years ago, you 
were not, and, in a few years hence, will 
not be; and that an cternity preceded 
and will follow you, reducing your span 
of life to a point; that your possessions, 
however vast, are but a speck on a little 
globe, which is itself but a point in the 
universe ; and that your bodily structure, 
your secretions, your mechanism, and 
your assimilations, are exactly the same 
as those of all other men, and, if not 
the same, you would be diseased, or a 
monster; and remember that wisdom, 
manners, and virtue, constitute the only 
difference among human creatures. 

14. Respect the meats adopted by 
public social policy, to subjugate the 
practices of the ignorant and unthinking 
to their hopes, fears, and superstitions ; 
for man, though a reasoning, is not a 
rational animal, and for once that he 
is right, he is wrong a hundred times; 
consequently, his moral practices in 
society, which are governed by his im- 
perfect reason, his selfish craft, and his 
unruly passions, generally require an 
influence beyond his ordinary nature, to 


_ sender his association bearable. 


15. Promote education, free enquiry, 
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and truth; for untaught man is the 
tient of the circumstances by which by 
is surrounded, and the mere Creature of 
imitation,—a mahomedan Turk, if born 
in Turkey ; a Siberian polytheist, if bory 
in Siberia; or a protestant or popish 
Christian, if born in Holland or Spain: 
the faith, manners, and habits, of each 
country, constituting individual charac. 
ter. ‘To arrive at universal truth, to avoid 
the established errors of localities, and 
to become free from the continuous errors 
of previous ages, are therefore the pri- 
mary duties of all men who aspire to the 
attributes of wisdom. 

16. Practise toleration towards the 
opinions and habits of fellow-creatures, 
each of whom is the passive instrument 
of his education and associations. Pity 
and teach, if your practices are unques- 
tionably better ; but do not persecute or 
inflict punishment, either for ignorance, or 
for crrors in the formation of character, 
arising from the vices of society, the 
prejudices imbibed in youth, or the 
inattention of governments. 

ComMMON SEnse, 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

AVING observed my former let- 

ter inserted, in your respectable 

and very useful Magazine, p. 389, rela- 
tive to the heat generated in chimneys by 
our domestic fires, wherein I have 
alluded to a particular “extent of 
opening” proper to the top of a chimney, 
according to circumstances; I beg, as 
the matter is of very general interest, to 
extract from Mr. ‘Tredgold’s book on 

“ Warming and Ventilating,” his Rule 
and Example, in p. 220, &c. as to this 
apportioning of the proper size for 
chimney-top : it is as follows, viz. 

Rule.—Let 17 times the length of the 
front grate-bars, in inches, be divided by 
the square-root of the height of the chim- 
ney above the grate, in feet ; and the quo- 
tient is the proper area of the aperture? 
the chimney-top, in inches. be 

Example.—Suppose the fire-grate ; 
15 inches wide, and the chimney 36 Fee 
high, above the same; we have 17 X ae 
/ 36, — 424 square inches: which ~ 
equivalent to a circle 6% inches diameter, 
or to a rectangle 7 inches by 6, very 
nearly, either of these may be adopte rpm 
the dimensions of the chimney-top; 2” be 
ten or twelve inches down the inside of = 
same. Where chimney-tops OF pots . 
present larger than these dimensions, - 
may be conveniently reduced to the sag 
size and shape of opening, by @ limns 
Roman or Parker's cement. The 
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The quantity of contraction near the 
gre should (Mr. 'T. says,) be about the 
ame asatthechimncy-top ; that is, they 
should nearly correspond in area, but all 
abrupt changes of form in the chimney 
itself should be avoided; the chimney 
throat, or part near above the grate, 
dwald not be of greater width than the 
length of the grate-bars, and so situated, 
that tie smoke may rise nearly in a per- 
pendicular direction. 

In assigning proportions for the grates 
of diferent sized rooms, Mr. Tredgold 
has not been able to avail himself of 
ceneral principles, such as are applied 
with ingenuity and effect in every other 
part of his Treatise; but, proceeding 
eitirely from observation, he has given 
aempyrical Rule, which Lam anxious 
to submit to your readers, in order to 
request, that any of those who may take 
the trouble to measure several rooms 
aul their fire-grates, where such are 
land to afford agreeable warmth, would 
snd you their average and extreme 
dimensions, and the number of such, in 
onler to a confirmation, or else a cor- 
rection, of Mr. 'T’.’s Rule, which is as 
lollows, p, 228, viz. 

If the length of the front of the grate be 
nade One inch for each foot in length of 
the room ; and the depth (height) of the 
front be half an inch, for each foot in 
breadth of the room, the proportions will be 
found tolerably near the truth, in the 
cases usually occurring in practice. If 
the length of the room be such, as requires 
the grate to be longer than 2% feet, two 
fre-places will be necessary: and, in that 
case, the same proportions may be 
adopted, divided into two grates: unless 
. room be. very wide, when a. greater 
ugth should be given and less depth, so 
4s (0 preserve an equivalent area. ! 

In your 40th volume, p. 428, you 
rave an account of a great improvement 
likely to be effected, as to diminishing 
the smoke of London by the general in- 
epg of Cutler’s patent grates: 
o-. a’as, was frustrated, by the grate- 
ame having combined and made a 
rathe ee by the weight of which, 
i nid | ~% by fair legal proceedings, as 
es Ir. C.’s patent was declared to 
a ele een, in part, for an old invention, 
whe ‘ Was insufficiently described, I 
lens re Which, and was repealed ; 
nis a ich Mr. C. has, in disgust, 
it an % make them, and I cannot learn 
of the > of those who caused the repeal 
Melended have made them, as they 
camstan Was their object; which cir- 
jam nhees I much regret, from having 

‘tantly used one of these grates ever 
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since they came out in 1815, and found 
it almost entirely to prevent smoke, or 
the accumulation of soot in the chimney ; 
affording us, after an early hour in the 
forenoon, a cheerful fire, which is always 
red and glowing on the top, because 
requiring no fresh coals to be heaped 
upon it during the whole length of a 


winter's day and evening. O. H. 
aie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

ITHOUT adverting to the ex- 
cessive extravagance of Mr. 
Malthus’s first “‘ Essay on the Principle 
of Population,” which the author has 
acknowledged by his subsequent eva- 
sions, additions, and subtractions,—still 
the Essay is a medley of error, for he 
holds that population is universally 
pressing against the means of subsist- 
ence, when the means of subsistence, 
directly and indirectly, by the com- 
mercial code and by corn laws, are 
removed from, or prohibited to, the peo- 
ple. Nor is he less hostile to himself, 
theologically ; for he has adventured to 
justify Providence in his scheme of phi- 
losophy, though he asserts that moral 
resiraint has had hitherto little effect in 
checking population, and that he has 
little hope of its being more operative 
hereafter. This is to preach sin without 
the redeeming sacrifice, and to justify 
God by showing that man is, has been, 
and must be, miserable, breeding and 

famishing through endless duration. 

How devout men could entertain this 
doctrine, is. extraordinary. No doubt 
many of them delight in hearing and 
brooding over denunciations, that, to 
others, are least pleasing; no doubt 
many enjoy a tale of terror, (which I 
believe Mr. Ensor has omitted in enu- 
merating the causes for Mr. Malthus’s 
reception,) which discomforts them 
waking and sleeping ; but how any man, 
believing that God is as he is repre- 
sented, and yet that he should create an 
animal the paragon of all living beings, 
who ever has, and ever will be, pressing 
against the means of subsistence; that 
is, breeding and starving,—mocks all 
supposition. Can it be said that God is 
good, or man rational, and credit this 
doctrine 2? Why, under such a dispensa- 
tion, man suffers Priuli’s curse,—* Get 
brats and starve.” 

Neither is it much less intelligible by 
what perversion of intellect, men, who 
adopt the popular side in politics, can 
countenance such atheory. The aristo- 


cracy, who call all those not ye their 
ass— 
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class—the rabble—the mob —the swine — 
are consistent in attributing the misery 
of the people to themselves. Sinecurists, 
and tax-eaters, and boroughmongers, 
in advocating this theme, merely chant 
the variations of the same song. But, 
when reformers in church and state thus 
revile the people, they are as absurd as 
Mr. Malthus in his harmonical theology ; 
for, if they speak truly, those who have 
not discretion enough in their own do- 
mestic affairs to reason when they 
marry, are not fit for universal suffrage ; 
no, nor to vote for Mr. S._ Wortley’s 
20/. households; and I doubt if celi- 
bacy and suffrage should not be as in- 
dissolubly united under this philosophy, 
as marriage and children were necessary 
in different republics to those who 
sought to administer the state. 

In one particular, the Malthusians 
are consistent ; for their remedy is,—Do 
not breed. Our rents are doubled: 
True, do not breed; and then, instead of 
a competition of tenants for farms, there 
will be a competition of landlords for 
tenants. Yet how many farms are now 
untenanted because the lord will not 
accept a reduced rent. Our wages are 
reduced and reducing: Trae, do not 
breed, and then you may have high 
wages; and remark, the fewer hands in 
the market, the greater the wages must 
be. Yet there are laws which deter- 
mine wages, and which prevent the 
combination of labourers. Oh, wisest 
teachers! will celibacy free man’s indus- 
try from excise and customs? will it 
make landlords repeal the corn-laws, 
which have mightily increased in evil by 
the return to cash-payments? for, by that 
single event, the importation price of 
80s. has been effectually advanced to 
96s. on the quarter of wheat. Will 
celibacy repeal the taxcs on necessaries ? 
Suppose a large portion of the working 
people expunged, and that wages in- 
creased, will the reduced people, with 
‘increased wages, he insured against in- 


‘ventions and machincry (which in per- 


fect freedom I honour) being brought 
into competition with them? The great 
capitalist can always generate equiva- 
lents to human labour, and high wages 
would necessarily excite such means; 
for, were the labourers ever so few, capi- 
talists could not pay more for labour than 
a certain sum, which is often regulated 
by circumstances extrinsic to the many 
or the few hands at home. Consider 


‘this in another view; suppose the Ja- 


bourers few, and their wages high; must 
10t this call many labourers from other 
fountries to participate in the greater 








3 [July 
remuneration? Is it not so? Ty »: 
the bachelors full advantage of hs 
paucity of numbers and high W 
the legislature must, to their law agains 
the non-importation of corn, ald a lay 
for the non-importation of workmen , 
This sorry, slanderous, doctrine 
declining rapidly. It has seceived 
various deadly .assaults from differ. 
ent writers. Its avowed advocates 
who have not recanted, now admit tha: 
Mr. Malthus is no great author, that he 
is contradictory, and sometimes reyojt. 
ing. But their fecling of him, to whom 
they had so long given their confidence. 
is expressed unequivocally by their 
opinions on his last publication. Tobe 
sure, in this work, he has from beginning 
to end attacked Mr. Ricardo’s “ Pring. 
ples of Political Economy ;” and, a 
these two writers scemed hitherto to have 
learned from the same primer, and to 
have been considered by many as two 
heads on one pair of shoulders, this hos- 
tility has left their followers in a hideous 
dilemma. Both were supposed right on 
the population question, because both 
agreed, or, rather, because Mr. Ricardo 
followed Mr. Malthus; but now Mr. 
Malthus turns short and questions most 
of Mr. Ricardo’s principles. What are 
their disciples in London and Edinburgh 
to do, “‘ when Greek meets Greek?” 
Utrum horum is the question with some; 
yet, from the credulity and courage of 
followers, I should not be surprised if 
they did not continue to believe in both. 
And this seems to be the status quo; fori 
appears. that a society of political eco 
nomists las been established, with 
Messrs. Malthus, Ricardo, and others 
equally hostile in their views, which 
society is to instract mankind in all the 
great principles of political econobly. 
This is a new view of socicty, though not 
original, for chaos was the principle o! 
all things. 


Glasgow. M.S. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazw. 
SIR, 


OU have, at various times, com 

municated isolated facts relative 
the cultivation and transplantation © 
Spices in various English colonies, e 
of the introduction of the Tea P ‘. 
into Brazil, and the southern Sia : 
of North America; and ae 
you give place to this enquiry, ‘ 
of your readers in those wer . 
world, would obligingly repo oh have 
success of the attempts: whic.” 
been made on these interesting ram 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

LIGHTING by GAs*. 

HE usctul effects produced by hy- 

drogen gas, in the particular ten- 
jency Which it gives to the expansion of 
fight, were Unknown In Larope till the 
French revolution called forth abili- 
ties and exertions, from which both 
that and other countries will long 
enjoy very splendid advantages. This 
composition took its rise in France ; 
bat the importance which it attained 
there was only evanescent, till the sub- 
stantial results effected by Englis’ art- 
ists, pronounced decidedly in its favour, 
and recommended it most effectually to 
notice. Here it was first introduced 
into the manulactories ; and, afterwards, 
could not fail to show the far greater 
uses it was susceptible of being tormed 
to, when more generally observed and 
éxamined. ‘The improvements made 
by it, in various other works into which 
jt has been taken, at length appear so 
valuable, that all must allow them, 
from their connected and coherent na- 
ture, spreading light, in continuity, 
fhrough the numerous streets and shops 
of Loadon. 

In France, public opinion does not 
silisfactorily coincide with that of its 
known advocates. ‘Ihe practice is far 
rom becoming general ; 2nd those most . 
desirable conveniences which it must 
nitimately produce, have not obtained 
that due attention which each revolving 
year is, regularly, demonstrating the 
speciinens of, in England. ‘The inven- 
tion, though founded on the best princi- 
ples, and a medium of entertainment as 
Well as ornament and utility, has not 
heen able to overcome or prevent the 
ramifications of prejudice, or partial 
literest, Which have been excited and 
manifested, 

The Memoir of General Congreve, as 
to the danger of explosions to which gas 
may give rise, have added to the dissa- 
Uslaction, alarm, and violent outcries, 
Which have rend red the project so par- 
lcularly ineflicient in Franee. What 
Mr. C. Composed, being a true repre- 
sentation of the matter, has proved the 
meaus of conducting the process, ou a 


——.. 





attewaighting by gas having excited the 
7 gp of our Gallic neighbours, a paper 
pas € subject has aypeared in the last 
di rs of JULLIEN’s Revue Encyclope- 
re a So excellent of its kind, that we have 
“mage it worthy of a place in this miscel- 

), though England is the native coun- 


lry of the process. 
Montuty Mac, No. 397. 
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plan more secure, active, and beno- 
ficial. 

More than a century ago, hydrogen 
gas was in use, in Paris, for the first 
time, in laboratories, under the name of 
*Philosophic Lamp.’ It was also at 
Paris that Lebon, engiueer of bridges 
and causeways, made the first experi- 
ments, on a large scale, with gas ob- 
tained by distillation from wood in in- 
closed vessels, In 1799, he presented 
lis discovery to the Iustitute, to esta- 
blish his claim to a patent, which he 
received in the year following. In 
1800, he published a ‘Memoir on 
Therm Lamps,’ an apparatus of reform, 
which, when zealously put in exccution, 
was to diffuse both heat and light. 
They would also procure a saving of 
expense; and were, further, meaut to 
collect the products of distillation, 
either from wood or coal. Lebon, 
moreover, anuounced the possibility of 
using oil, in his apparatus, and convert- 
ing it into gas. He alluded, further, to 
a locomotive force that-his lamps were 
capable of creating ; and, by comparison, 
likened it to that of steam-engines. 

Lebon, from having his attention 
diverted to several new projects at 
ouce, by no means succeeded to the 
extent of his wishes iv his preparations 
of gas. ‘The pyroligneous acid, one of 
the products of the distillation from 
wood, had not been improved to that 
degree of purity which it has since 
attained. As to extracting pitch and 
tar from the wood, together with the 
gas, his efforts miscarried. Neither had 
precautions been taken to dissipate the 
scent of the gas. His luminous exhibi- 
tions attracted visitors; but the fetid 
odour gave umbrage ; and the hopes and 
courage of the artist were so completely 
exhausted, that, being stopped in his 
career from the pressing difficulties, 
chagrin accelerated his dissolution. _ 

It was some time after the public 
experiments of the French enginecr, that 
gas extracted from pit-coal was In use 
at Birmingham, not only for lighting up 
certain manufactories, but for feeding 
the lamps employed in soldering hard- 
ware. About the same time Mr. 
Windsor published a Memoir, wherein 
he claimed the merit of the discovery, 
though not with a successful effect. 

From the factories of Birmingham, 
gas soon had intercourse with the capi- 
tal, and all eyes were fixed onitasa 
most estimable novelty, when seen in 
the streets and public buildings, filling 


the place that oil was wont to occupy. 
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The distillation from pit-coal had an 
observable rapid increase, and recourse 
was had to it to repair the deficiencies 
of oil in all the various parts of London. 

In the beginning of 1805, the prefect 
of the Seine nominated a commission 
to introduce the lighting of gas from 
pit-coal into the hospital St. Louis. 
From the intervention of _ political 
events, this object was not accomplished 
till the Ist of January, 1818, when 300 
bees, or gas-lamps, weie lighted up, 
completely ilaminating the establish- 
ment and ifs dependencies. The ap- 
paratus was ample cnough to supply 
15,000 lamps, it being then intended to 
light up St. Lazarus and the Incurables ; 
but this part of the project has not been 
put in execution. 

In 1816 Mr. Windsor came over to 
Paris, and was anthorised to furnish 
gas for the palace of the Chamber of 
Peers, for the Second French Theatre, 
and several adjuining streets; but the 
effects did not reply, suitably, to the 
fatigue he gave himself, and the success 
of M. Polwhecle, when applied to, was 
nore effectual. 

When the minister of the king’s 
household wished to have gas in the the- 
atres under his direction, be procured a 
varicty of documents from England, as 
to the fabrication, and these were em- 
ployed in the structure raised for light- 
ing with it, near the ‘ Abattoire’ of 
Montmartre. 

Two new establishments, to provide 
for the consumption of individuals, rose 
up nearly at the same time, one in the 
suburb Poissonnicre, and the other 
near the barrier of Courcelles. The 
first was set up by M. Polwhele, the 
son, and the hydrogen extracted there is 
from pitcoal; in the other, conducted by 
Messrs. Manby, Henry, and Wilson, 
the new process of converting oils into 
flaming gas, isemployed. Illumination 
is the only object of these two great 
undertakings; but some on e@ smaller 
scale, for supplying both light and heat, 
are at work, among which that of M. 
Gengembre, in a house of public baths, 
makes use of the fire necessary for the 
heating of the baths. 

But enemies, more dangerous than 
the pamphileteers, were aiming a blow 
ut the institution generally ; the support 
of government was withdrawn, and a 
decision of the Council of State proved 
fatal to the establishment of the Faux- 
bourg Poissonniére. Public confidence 
Was then shaken, and little has been 


Salone to restore it. 








(July, 
Unnatural and pungent feel; 
prejudices have pressed upon tl 
of ushering in a new order of things: 
but, notw ithstanding the swarm of a 
phietcers in Opposition, endeavours hay. 
not been wanting to recommend and 
adopt its principles, sanctioned by the 
examinations and authority of reasyy 
The Report of the Council of Healt, 
coutending on the side of truth and jus. 
tice, information conveyed which might 
be read, studied, and acted ON, as a ye. 
hicle and model of good logie and ra. 
soning, adorned with all the attractions 
of perspicuity ; but this did not produce 
the expected effects. Lighting ‘by 
cas remains stationary, at Paris, while 
it occupies a length of more than ninety 
Jeagues, in London, and lights up neatly 
40,000 lamps. Plans are also in pw. 
gress for rendering gas-lamps movabje 
and portative, for lessening the-dimen- 
sions of the gazometers, and for con- 
densing the fluid, so that every house 
may have a reservoir for the supply of 
the lamps in use. : 

The history of an art, the knowledge 
and publication of which are of so re- 
cent a communication, ean only convey 
the intelligence and description of cer- 
tain facts proportionably confined, The 
circulation of these, by comparing dil- 
ferent statements, will no doubt, in 
time, remedy any unfortunate existing 
circumstances, occasioned in a great 
measure by the opposition of contending 
journalists. ‘I'o develope the system, 
and various phenomena that occur iit 
as a science, so as to deprive ignoranee 
of its power to hinder the benetits which 
this invention, by an extended inter- 
course, is likely to afford, will be a task 
more arduous. 

Prior to the political commotions of 
France, Meunier, Argant, and | ral 
quet, had effected a revolution in the 
lighting by lamps. Their researches 
had relation to chemistry, physics, aud 
mathematical questions. The intelli. 
cent mind of Count Rumford supplied 
an abundance of information, | justly 
valuable, on the subject. His notices, as 
to the means of extracting the os 
quantity of light from luminous sab- 
stances, are no less applicable to a 
than to oils and greasy articles. rs to 
experiments of Coulomb entitle his 
the grateful remembrance © 
country. , 

Rumford has shown the cifically of 
submitting the usual combustibles 
stances fo a state of complete coms ™” 
: A. , ould ex 
tion, The luminous matter § j 
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| into the greatest possible volume, 
and preference should be given to that, 
the vapour of which only burns by the 
aid of heat still more Intense. Should 
this heat be diminished, the combustion 
of the vapour Ceases. Lamps ofa small 
ze consume the most oil, In proportion 
ty the light they emit; and the old noc- 
turnal lamps are at least ten times more 
expensive than those invented’ by 
Quinquet. 

The combustion of gas disengages 
mach more caloric than is wanted to 
yaise the burner and the combustible to 
the due degree of ignition. The combi- 
yatien of pure hydrogen with oxygen 
equally pure, in the proportions neces- 
sary for the formation of water, pro- 
duces a temperature strong enough to 
melt platinum and several other sub- 
stances that resist the most violent fire of 
forges and reverberating furnaces. Oils, 
greasy substances, and wax, may be re- 
duced to a temperature low enough to 
cease burning, while ajamp, fed by the 
coldest gas, will not go out, or its light 
experience any sensibic diminution. 

Means have already been perfected, 
of converting vegctable and animal oils 
into gas with very little loss. By this 
transformation, a measure of oil, which 
for twenty-four hours would have given 
but a glimmering light, with an unplea- 
sant smell, will supply, through seventy - 
five hours, a lively, ardent flame, free 
lrom any scent. 

Gas, extracted from oils, bas the pro- 
perty of illuminating in the highest 
degree. ‘i'wo measures of gas from oil 
enlighten as much as seven measures of 
gas trom pit-coal. By comparing equal 
weigits of these two fluids, two parts of 
gas from oil, spread somewhat more 
light than three parts of gas from pit- 
col, and the specific weight of the 
latter is nearly four-ninths of that of the 
former. (rom these and other obser- 
Vatious, the enlightening power of gas 
seems to augment, with its specific 
Weight, to a term not hitherto ascer- 
lained. ‘This may become a source of 
valuable discoveries ; and, for this pur- 
pose, experimentalists would do well to 
‘'y improvements in pheometry, or the 
Measuring of light, photometrical instru- 
meuts being far from that perfection 
“hich thermometers have risen to. 
sagem oil is, doubtless, of the most 

‘value and real use, as it may be 
“ae on a small as well as a large 
he 4 it has no tendency to affect 
diy ws 1 of oleaginous plants. It 

’ aken iur a teri of comparison, 


AN 


Principle of Lighting by Gas illustrated, 
in researches relative to the creating of 
artificial light. 

The apparatus for converting oil into 
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gas isofthe simplest nature. The liquid 
must be raised to the temperature of 
red-hot iron, and so remain for some 
seconds. The oil is introduced, by 
drops, into cast pipes placed in a fur- 
nace, and heated red hot. It vapourises, 
runs along the pipes, undergoes decom- 
position, takes the gaseous state, and 
passes into the gazometer. This process 
resembles that of Conté, in filling 
air- balloons. | 

In the preparation of oily gas, the 
pipes are only opened to admit the oil 
and let out the gas; the fire of the fur- 
nace may be kept on without interrup- 
tion, the oil and the gas co-operate with 
regularity, the furnace and pipes remain 
invariable, and the manual labour is in- 
considerable. ‘The hazard of losses is 
also counteracted, and there is a combi- 
nation of all the means of economy. 
The interest of the consumers, and 
of those employed in the fabrication, is 
alike consulted. 

The operations for extracting gas 
from pit-coal, wood, lignites, and other 
carbonaceous substances, are not so 
simple as those for turning oil into gas ; 
and selection is required in the materi- 
als, or the gas will be extremely fetid. 
Certain lignites, and pit-coal of calcare- 
ous soils, are remat Kable for this quality. 
The bark of the birch-tree furnishes not 
only oil for tanning; but is, also, con- 
veitible into gas forlighting. Hitherto, 
it has proved casier to derive advantage 
from pit-coal in distillation, than from 
wood. Pit-coal takes up less room in 
the apparatus; of course, the furnaces 
ure smaller, and less fuel is wanted. 

As to the gas now in use in France, 
it would have been serving an appren- 
ticeship to follow up the ideas of Lebon; 
and the process has been put at once 
under the direction of English artists, 
In their practice, pit-coal is employed, 
and not weod. Should the new mode 
of lighting find its way into the north, 
wood will form the materials ; It is then, 
only, that comparisons, on a large scale, 
will decide which of these substances is 
preferable. 

The intensity of the light that gas, 
extracted from wood, produces, has 
not been subjected to rigorous calcula- 
tion. In specific weight, it is inferior to 
that of gas from oil, but superior to that 
of hydrogen obtained by the proccss 
of Comé. Annexed are the specific 


weights of the fluids following: atmo- 
spheric 
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spheric air, 1.000; gas from oil, 0.943 ; 
from pit-coai, 0.413; from wood, 0.377 ; 
hydrogen fiom water, by the process of 
Conté, 0.226; and pure bydrogen, 
0.081. Hence, it appears, that the 
three sorts of gas drawn from oil, pit- 
coal, and wood, differ, if not as to num- 
ber, at least in the respective propor- 
lions of their constituent principles. In 
all three, it is hydrogen that dissolves 
the carbon, reducing it to a gazeous 
state. Pure bydrogen gives less light 
than when in combination with any other 
combustible, sulphur excepted. 

In the distillation of oil and wood, the 
difference of process consists in the 
dimensions aud number of the vessels 
that contain the combustible, aud of the 
furnaces that are to heat them. Where 
the vessels are not wide, the beat is com- 
municated more rapidly. The vessels 
are of cast iron, not of one entire piece, 
which would be liable to break, but of 
different plates put together. Coke, as 
a combustivle, is superior to coals. In- 
stead of one vessel, it is better to have 
several inthe same furnace, especially if 
long, lofty, and very narrow. In pro- 
portion to their number in the same 
furnace, aud to augienting two of their 
cimeusions, diminishing the third, the 
greater economy will be obtained in 
heating the furnaces. 

When the gas is cleaned, and fit for 
lighting up, it is collected into a recipi- 
ent called the gazometer. These enur- 
mous vessels shoul: be cylindrical, open 
at the bottom, and closed at the top; 
they are plunged into receptacles full of 
water, which in England are above the 
surface; but, at the Poissonniére, are on 
a level with the ground. 

The weight of the gazometer should 
exercise a constant pressure on the fluid 
which it contains, so that it may pass 
on to its destination with uniform ve- 
locity. 

The flame of lighted gas is not wholly 
free from being fuliginous; that of oil 
appears to be the darkest. The problem 
of a total combustion has not had a 
complete solution ; and, of all the mate- 
rial objects connected with the subject, 
this should be recommended to the 
observations of the contemplative mind 
as the most important. | 

—_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE POSSESSIVE case includes the 
noun which signifies the conception 
of a possessor (whether or not the author, 
cause, or origin,) of the subject in con- 


nexion; as—* A fool’s hexrt and ting 
are like a bottomless Vessel;—pony i 
what precepts of wisdom yon * hg 
none will remain there? % 
‘A little phi eclina 

philosophy inclineth man's 
mind to atheism, but depth in philoso. 
phy bringeth men’s minds about to relj. 
gion ; for, while the mind of man looketh 
upon second causes Scattered, it may 
somctimes rest in them, and g0 no fur. 
ther; but, when it beholds the Chait, of 
them confederate and linked together, 
it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity.°— Bacon. 

This case is merely two nouns in Op. 
position ; hence I have regarded it as ay 
adjective case. ‘The juxtaposition of 
two nouns intimates that one js the 
agent or possessor, and the ofher the 
subject possessed. But becanse the 
speaker's purpose may occasionally re. 
quire the subject to be mentioned betore 
the possessor, our language allows the 
inverted construction requisite and nse. 
ful to mark the latter; as—the wife of 
my friend, the knowledge of a Newton, 
&c. This is always the form when 
severai relations arc mentioned, and also 
when the subject is decmed of greater 
importance than the possessor ; and the 
preposition of is piaced to determiue 
the relation between the nonns, (a child 
of sorrow, a year Of scarcity.) 

In the regular form, the (es)’s is em- 
ployed to indicate the connexion of the 
two nouns; hence of course, speaking 
according to the mechanism of language, 
the one is thereby shown to be adjected 
to the other. The venerable Wallis 
seems to have been of this opinion ; fur 
he says, (Gra. Angli, p. 34.) “Ad- 
jectivum possessivam fit a quovis sub- 
stantivo, sive singulari sive plurat 
addito s aut es. Illad autem innuit 
quod prepositio ef cum Latinorm 
genitivo porsidentis aut etiam efficients 
respondet; ut man’s nature, the nature 
of man, natura humana vel hominls; 
men’s nature, the nature of men, natura 
humana vel hominum.” This remark 
has, indeed, subjected him to the cen 
sure of different persons whose minds : 
not present much depth of thought ¢ 
the philosophy of language. te te 

It may not be always ae gop 
mention the subject affec by [a 
operative state (William wre © 
letter]); or the object to which "lle 
is directed, or has reference (Wi _ 
writes a letter [to his parents]) piv (a 
agent productive of a quiescent 


letter was written to Jobn [by sie 


liam]) ; or the subject of that rr 
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1934. 
gate (John was written to by William) ; 
jut the converse of these sentences will 
require the nouns signifying the agent, 
subject, vbject, &c. Other nouus in 
compound sentences are regarded col- 
jaterally,. and their relations (chiefly 
associating the ideas of position, source, 
medium, &c.) are marked by preposi- 
fins. = Tu the sentence—W illiam sent 
Jobo a letter, William is the agent of the 
gate denoted by sext, and letter is the 
sfected subject. What case is John 
in? ‘The ellipsis occasions the relations 
« be obscured; but, if the prepusition 
ty be inserted, John will be seen a3 ac- 
cusative of the subject regarded as 
advected by the tendency of the energy 
of the agent, and letter as accusative of 
the subject affected by the predicated 
state sent. It will hence be tolerably 
Jain, I think, that the case of a noun is 
wt dependent on a verb, or a preposi- 
tion; but strictly on the relations asso- 
ciated with the conception denoted by 
the noun; the verb shows the state pre- 
dicated of the accusative case; and the 
preposition shows the relation which the 
direction of the state bears to the con- 
nected noun (agent or subject). 

Some writers argue, that the simple 
noun, or nominative, is nota case. Con. 
ceptions are signified only by some one 
of the forms called cases, including the 
nominative ; of which forms, the nomi- 
vativees pressing the agent of the opera- 
ive state, was the simple form, and 
hence used siinply to name a person or 
thing. 

Those who call it a ease, contend, 
that every expression of a conception in 
speech is a declension, or falling away 
(they mean evidently a varying) of the 
simple conception in the mind, which, 
regarded by itself, is without reference 
ocither action, quiescence, or relation. 
that, prior to any assertion concerning 
the king, the mind must have a‘ concep- 
tion of him as a person; and that, when 
ention of the King, or any reference to 
Lim, is made, the conception declines 
(varies) from its primary simplicity ; 
Consequently, the expression may be 
regarded as declining or falling away 
(varying) from the pure noun. 

tis proper, before I conclude, to refer 
fo what many grammarians call the 
CSE ARSOLUTE. I cannot consider that 
aly such case exists; but am of opi- 
ion, that the readers of this will be 
Movinced, that all such phrases as 
a being lost, all virtue is lost,—he 

ng dead yet speaketh,—Jesus also 
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being baptized and praying,—the maa 
being admitted to bail, the court ad- 
Journed,—justice considered the sen- 
tence was mild, &c, will be found cllip- 
tical, and necd only the full construction 
for all the irregularity to* disappear. 
Oar countryman, William Grocin, when 
he gave first those forms of English 
speech, now called tenses, &c. of verbs, 
as corcllative to the tenses of the Latin 
and Greek verbs, did not apply the 
form in ing, so often called participial; 
hence Murray, and others who employ 
his forms only, are often unable to unra- 
vel any intricacy connected with the 
forms in ing, ed, though Pulchourn does 
so well exemplify their nature and ap- 
plication. On my plan of cases, and 
of three tenses, (present, progressive, 
and past,) the two latter having some 
form of the connective verb in construc 
tion, the case absoluté will not be 
found. Shame is nominative of the 
affected subject, and by being is con- 
nected with the state dost, in this sen- 
tence the past tense of the verb lose, and 
not an adjective, as Murray perhaps re- 
gards it. In—he being dead, &c. the 
nomiuative of the aflected subject is 
similarly connected with the completed 
state dead; but the word die having a 
particular form for adjection, the adjec- 
tive form is employed. He being drunk 
—is a phrase of similar formation; and 
this will be admitted, I think, by all per- 
sons who consider that the latter form is 
further varied for positive adjection—a 
drunken man,—a dead body. In the 
sentence from Luke iii. 21. Jesus is 
evidently nominative, of the: affected 
subject of the state baptized, and of the 
agent of the state praying. Justice( being ) 
considered, &c. will appear similar. 
The man being admitted, &c. [Ut will 
scarcely be requisite to mention, that 
cvery -noun employed to indicate 
agency, or quiescence, has the state 
(signified by a verb,) connected. In 
this sentence, the state is regarded as 
completed; yet, by the progressive 
form of be, is connected with the affected 
subject in the nominative man; and 
this form will signify present existence 
of the completed state, as a property, or 
quality affecting the subject. 

As I am well aware that accurate 
views of the many peculiarities which 
affect our language, can be obtained 
only from close examination and consi- 
deration, I have submitted these re- 
marks tu your numcrous readers ; and, 
as it is probable some of them have 

made 
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made other remarks, by myself over- 
looked, [ shall be happy to have sach 
introduced in your valuable work. 
SIMEON SHAW. 
‘Burslem Grammar School. 
~~ 
Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ERHAPS at no period, since the 
first history of civilized society, 
has any thing been presented to the 
contemplation of the politica! economist 
similar in magnitude and jmportance to 
the late extraordinary increase of capital 
that has been created by the great rise 
in the different public funds in Europe. 
The probable consequences and bear- 
ings which may follow, appear to have 
escaped public inguiry. Nor have the 
probable effects of the ‘new era’ (as it 
may be called) in the monied world 
hitherto excited any attention. British 
capitalists are now the chief supporters 
of all the despotic governments in 
Europe. Allow me to propose the fol- 
lowing querics to any of your readers 
“who can discern the signs of the 
times.” 

The aggregate national debt of the 
different governments of Europe may be 
stated at about twelve hundred millions 
sterling, and it was borrowed originally 
at about 50/7. paid down for every 1007. 
of debt ; but the funds being now nearly 
at par, an increase of from five to six 
hundred millions of capital is created, 
which the holders may realize if they 
sell at the present prices. 

1, What effect will this sudden in- 
crease of capital have un national pros- 
perity, as bearing on the different classes 
of society ? 

2. Where the transactions are re- 
stricted between individuals of the same 
nation, it may be said there is no real 
increase of circulating capital; for, if A. 
sell as much stock for 10002. as cost him 
only 5002, B, the purchaser, must 
withdraw 1000/. from circulation to 
make the purchase; but on this 10007. 
he may obtain credit, so that a nominal 
increased capital of 500/. is created, 
available for commercial speculation. 
fs not the nation made poorer by the 
real amount of its debt being thus 
increased ? 

3. In 1820, the violent cry of jacobi- 
nism was raised against any onc who 
hinted at the propriety of reducing the 
mterest of the National Debt; yet, two 
years afterwards, ministers claimed 
great credit for beginning the reduction 


. hemselves, and leaving it uncertain 
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where they mean to st — 
vols Who a 
properly to be catied jacobing .., 
levellcrs, the proposers or the act : - 

4. Will not the CXperiments “on 

aki : ; tat ar 

making, in reducing the interest of 2 

different national funds, pent te 

weaken future confidence jp o a“ 

ment-securitics, and thus have be 

cial influence in preserving peace? 

On the other side of the question 
perhaps, we shall find in the present 
State of the moneyed market increased 
facilities and temptations offered to at. 
bitious governments to engage in war. 

5. Money is regarded as furnishine 
the sinews of war, and hence the creat 
capitals of our bankers and merchants 
have been supposed to contribny 
greatly to our national strength, Pot 
our capitalists are now so eager to in. 
vest their money in foreign funds, that, 
were the members of the Holy Alliance 
to project the finai overthrow of the 
British empire, our great loan-contract 
ors would readily engage to supply them 
with as many millions as they might 
want, if the terms were thought advan. 
tageous ; and our merchants on’Change, 
who threw up their hats and huzzaed, 
when negotiations for peace with France 
were broken off, would instantly sub 
sciibe to such a loan with a prospect of 
profit before them. If our great capi- 
tals are thus at the service of foreign 
states, who, in all probability, may ere 
long be arrayed against us; what ex- 
clusive security do they afford? Capi- 
tal becomes a two-edged sword, as dat 
rerous to the nation which possesses it 
us to the enemies of that nation. 

I should be greatly obliged to any of 
your enlightened correspondents to ex 
plain any of the apparent anomalies in 
the present state of the money-market 
referred to in the above queries. 

RoserT BAKEweLl. 

Torrington square, Bloomsbury. 

— , 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

A TOUR in SEARCH of the PICTURESQUE 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY, SOMERSET 
HOUSE, 1824. 

NHAT continual novelties are @P- 

pearing in this metropolis De oe. 
will deny. May, the poetical and init 
ential season of Nature, the birth-time 
of our immortal Shakspeare, of his cou 

temporary Cervantes, the heroic A 

of Spanish chivalry,—beautifies the “f 

tures of external existence, ane P 

pares the warm, and more calm, | et 

of June, for the repast of the 


a iwearied agricul 
traveller and the unwearl ‘uralisl 
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uralist. However, while the fields are in 
yariegalee 


| splendour, the trees in blos- 

com, atu promisiug fruiifulness, an Op- 
portunity is afforded to the lover of art 
hy the invitatory exhibitions of pictures, 
«hich are collected in suitable situa- 
tions; aud which, at a trifling expense, 
are exposed to the judgment of the 
critic, and the pleasure of the amateur. 
When we enter a room walled by 
scenery, history, aud society, we feel an 
istinctive gratification at being per- 
mitted to converse with our eye and 
remark with our understanding. Whe- 
ther we admire the sweet graces of a 
lady’s group, the arch-winning of a 
comic gesture, or the moonlight of a 
cascade in aruin; Whether we deprecate 
a saucy coxcomb’s stare at us into 
whichever part of the room we lounge, 
ot shrink from the importance of being 
surrounded by dukes, lords, prebenda- 
rics, and citizens, it is all alike, the 
ofence and deligit rest with ourselves, 
Pictures, so long as they breathe on 
canvass, only breathe; their voice is 
silence, and their object perfection ; we 
therefore, if sometimes offended with 
tiem, are never offended by them. 
There is this recollection in ali por- 
traits; we are sure to behold them in 
their ‘Sunday clothes,’ with ‘ their 
best bibs and tuckers on.’ ‘To paint a 
lady in a passion would be preposterous, 
thuugh too many of the Aaut ton have an 
insufferable passion for painting: to paint 
agentleman without a smile would be 
adistempered effort not deserving an 
artist’s reputation. It is somewhat 
sugular that animals are fond of being 
classed, or artists, rather, are apt to 
bring monkeys, dogs, cats, birds, and 
teptiles, into the presence of an alder- 
nat’s gaze, or a bishop’s scan; thus we 
cach a dandy making postures at an 
ape; Asporismman enamoured of a setter; 
a old maid complimenting the bristling 
angle of a tabby grimalkin; a virtuoso 
ficiaiming how prettily the partridges 
i “stil life’ would look, were they 
Muclously stuffed, and framed and 
slized ; we detect the sycophant watch- 
ig the motionless concealment of ‘a 
sake in the grass,’ and hear a masonic 
fuer praise the easy fall of M‘Adam. 
Vith these entertaining and lively peux 
ine We fingered open our catalugue 
ve © present collection of pictures et 
‘Presented this year at the Royal 
ee Somerset-House, — which 
in (he the public the 30th of May, 
Pn ack in the green’ had nearly 
sed to ‘Jack in his soot,’ and the 


delicate chimney-sweeper’s effeminate 
lady had given up the authority of the 
ladle to noblemen’s French cooks, for the 
more civil authority of ‘taking the 
sack,’ which Falstaff himself would 
have acknowledged to be necessary. 
Since the established reputation of the 
Society of British Artists, by their first 
offerings in this respect with their coun- 
trymen and to patronage, the Sumerset- 
House intcrior manifests an absence of 
talent, which shines more brightly in a 
more liberal sphere. Ever since our 
remembrance of prying into the fati- 
guing, high, odd, crowded, and hot, rooms 
of the Royal Academy, we have la- 
mented the unequal positions and lights 
of particular pictures. But we do not 
recollect observing an associate’s or a 
R. A.’s production being hung near the 
roof or the floor, or cornered so that 
the paint looked like mud, or glared 
like lighted sulphur. A whole-length 
dowager is sure to take the lead, and a 
staff-officer the command; true, but 
though a lady should take the wall, and 
and a general the ficld, by his dimen- 
sions, we cannot allow the gems of ge- 
nius, and the studies of wearied nights 
and unled days, to be thrust out of the 
Way, to tue detriment of young aspirants 
who have often to contend with poverty, 
and stand against the influence of esta- 
blished reputation. We have heard 
upon authority, that pictures have been 
rejected in great numbers for this exhi- 
bition; but we kuow that they were 
first considered as eligible till the num- 
bers of more particular favourites were 
ascertained, 

It is, then, evident that partiality, 
however it may frustrate the efforts of 
the weak, by opening a rivalry in art, 
competition in exhibition, and the right 
appropriation of virtu, will cause British 
Artists to persevere, and the Royal Art- 
ists to compete, or lose that credit which 
many of them have industriously ob- 


tained. But justice ouglit to be fol- 
lowed, Genius ought to be the test. 


Truth to nature the criterion, The 
Hanging Committee are themselves 
artists. ‘They strangely enough commit 
poly-cide on the walls. ‘This suspension 
is called hanging by courtesy. Though 
we allow many rejections, many very 
inferior productions are accepted, which 
are Only fit for public-house parlours. 
We will proceed, however, and enu- 
merate our promiscuous notices, pro- 
vided the fat Duchess will condescend- 
ingly remove her position and wave her 
feathers out of our sight. We —_— 
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her captivating ogle, ber stray lisp and 
bad giammar; for such accomplishments 
pass current like the keen wind behind 
our polls, which a broken pane of glass 
admits gratis. But it is a refreshing 
air, and it enlivens us just now as much 
as if it came from the lips of Miss ‘Tree 
or Miss Stephens. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, from being a drawer of beer in his 
youth, is tout @ fait in the portrait de- 
partment, for he draws an -admirable 
company to his colours, of which Sir 
William Curtis, Na. 291, who knows 
that a good draft necds no other se- 
curity, is traly sensible. An unique 
phiz, like that of the civic gourmand, 
must have cost the artist no little pains. 
The rubicund particles, the glow of 
Burgundy essence, the liquorish eye, the 
blunt frontispiece, the luscious lip, the 
protuberant excressive beautics of 
peace, plenty, and a large share of innate 
obstinacy, tinged with benevolence, are 
in strict keeping with the original, who, 
when he is half-seas over, and in sight 
of port, forms a fine contrast with the 
Jean and slippery pantaloon of miserly 
wretchedness. As there are spots on 
the sun's disc, we must be pardoned in 
speaking so openly of Sir William’s 
pimply satellites. 

‘Hence we have reason from his face 
| to fly, 

And gaze at others’ forms.’ 

‘Tam sorry, sir, but your elbow has 
pointed at my left side several times.’ 
‘Had it been your right side, madam, it 
would not have reached your heart, 
which, I am sure, is tender.’ ‘ That 

entleman with two left legs and pig- 
fail is a nice man, mamma,—don’t 
offend him.’ But what picture is this? 
No. 99. Portraits of the Children of 
Charles B. Calmady, esq. ‘This is a 
chaste composition, made doubly inter- 
esting by the features of loveliness, and 
the excellence of the art of which the 
president is superiorly susceptible. 
Mrs. Harford, No. 119, is vividly ex- 
pressive ; her eye is beaming in the soft 
tone of beauty, and it secs alive to the 
awakening pleasures of conversation. 

“In colours of this glorious kind 

Apelles painted me ; 
My hair thus flowing with the wind, 
Sprang from my native sea.’ 


Had C. Cranmer’s No. 52, Bargaining 
for China, been placed in a better sitna- 
tion in the market, the conclusion 
would have been in favour of the artist, 


» Whose ware deserves higher bidding. 


, is . ~Yy . . 
Alinu’s Mary Queen of Scots, signing 
3 


2 


= 


~— (July | 
her abdication, is a fine picture . 
commands a distinguished place in + 
Academy, as highly finished jp mel : 
ness and chastity. Mr, Ww, Shan 
Favourite Child will not fail of ben. 
adopted tor its simplicity and mischie . 
ously winning graces; as children roy 
to preserve modesty, we presume thi 
favourite little one has been kept back 
from its most advantageous Siluatiny: 
it is, however, a really clever effort, 
‘In every stroke, in every line, 
Does some attractive virtue shine: 
And infant happiness we trace 
Through all the features of his face’ 


No. 204,—The Portrait of a Gerth. 
man, by Phillips, is well tinted in tip 
flesh, and relieved by a broad and chaste 
compass. 58, The Triumph of Rubens, 
a sketch by F. P. Stephanof, is trium. 
phantly executed ; and, as it originated 
in “* Northeote’s Dream of a Painter,” 
is an illusive but admirable achieve. 
ment. Sir W. Beechey’s Portrait of « 
Lady is distinguished by his rare talent 
for colouring, and uniting the beau ideal 
with the feminine gracefulness of the 
beau naturel. * What a binoele, miaa, 
the powdered clergyman carries, whois 
fixed before us wherever we move. 
‘Hush, my love, he'll hear you.” ‘Ido 
hear you, madam,—binocles are ali the 
go: Londres est le grand bureau des mer- 
veilles.” *1 wouiler, then, sir, you don't 
go.” *Thank ve, madam, your polite 
ness is extremely a propos.’ But what 
painting is No. 126? Tt is The Oriental 
Love-Letter, by tH. W. Pickersgill, an 
old favourite. The sisters Poetry and 
Painting are beautifully blended, ani 
the light and shade give an Oricnlel 
effect to the Letter and Love. Wilkies 
Cottage Toilette, and. Smuggler’s offer- 
ing Run Goods for Sale, though inter- 
esting in their essence, are not 8 
characteristic and decidedly natural as 
many of his exquisite paintings. We 
admire Miss Sharpe’s Mouse,—pretls 
sleck creature !—pity that the talons 0 
a cat shonld ever draw its blood’ 
Stothard’s Pilgrims are well suited 10 
this season, but we leave his merits ip- 
dividually to be enshrined by his sanny 
trains and blue wanderings. ne 
Sunset after a Storm, is calm and cov’; 
the freshness of the scene draws Vr 
to the bosoin, and prepares the mit . 
retirement. Etty’s Pandora 's —, 
and arch, but the colouring not 2 
gether Lory. Rummaging @ odd ri 
drobe, by Good, though aD vinci 
mage, is very good. ‘The girl, apr’. 
pal personage in the foregre bighl 
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highly amused in the idea of antique 
cowns and brocade finery ; however, it 
the enjoyment of ancient discoveries, 
she and her companions are suddenly 
apprized, by an elderly matron, who is 
more deeply interested, that this.is not 
a proper time for dressing and fixing 
upon the hidden treasures of antiquity. 
The artist has drawn many incidents, 
and interwoven many curiosities. 
Clater’s Morning Lecture does not seem 
to be relished: were Reflection to read 
morning Lectures to most of us, we 
should hang down our heads too. 
There is novelty and interest in Witber- 
ngton’s Picture Gallery ; and Newton’s 
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac is charac- 
teristic. Lestie’s scene from that rich 
humourist Don Quixote, representing 
Sancho in the Apartment of the Duchess, 
isa truly high and comic composition, 
Of its class, We consider it to stand 
first, in colour, grouping, arrangement, 
and decision; the Spanish beauty, the 
crabbed duecnna on her right, the gig- 
ging waiting-women, the proverb: 
loving squire, the duchess and her 
tribes, create as exccllent a piece of 
mirth as we ever laughed at during our 
bey. 

Wedged in one body like a flight of 
cranes, Hurlstone’s Michael and Satan 
contending for the Body of Moses, is a 
muscular effort, which brings to our 
mind an old, but vulgar, ejaculation,— 
‘Pull baker, pull devil.’ Bat seriously, 
this contending of two angels, the one a 
falien angel, is a straggle which confers 
credit upon the painter. Rippingille’s 
Stage Coach Passengers is descriptive ; 
who that bas travelled remembers not 
the tricks at an inn, of being attacked 
by the halloo, before the fowl has been 
lorked, or the ham spread? who does 
hot, in spite of hunger, hear “the coaeh 
is gong!’ a cry which admits of time 
only to discharge the price of supper, 
and a fee to the sly ostler. The pangs 
o| parting, and the smiles of meeting, 
are depicted with natural truth, warm 
Ieeling, and praiseworthy skill. No. 
263 is a highly-fiuished painting; A 


Seutland, by Dighton. Not less clever 
tp representing a party of Eng- 
the Ff — attacked by Banditti on 
rae fo Itome. May we never be 
Se d to so furious al attack, or be 
Muged to defend it: we like the de- 
‘icting in preference to the reality, 
Csirous 

To shun our death, till Heav’n our death 
ae 

‘TALY Mac. No. 397, 


Highlund Clan escorting the Regalia of 


Mulready has distinguished his pencil 
at the expense of a Widow, who is ready 
to throw her weeds aside and husband 
them no longer. ‘* Why should she go 
mourning all her days?’ Yet the artist 
tells us that, 

‘So mourned the dame of Ephesus her 

love.’ 
She smiles to accept the new offer of a 
matrimonial alliance at the shrine, 
greatly to ihe surprise of her daughters 
and an elderly guest. If widows are 
so forgetful of the past, as here de- 
scribed, we musthe ‘ content as bache- 
lors to live,’ or insure our slamina at 
the centenary oflice. As the Quaker 
said to Milton of Paradise Regained, sa 
we would say to Mr. Mulready, Next 
year show us how ‘ mourned the 
widowers of Ephesus their loves!’ A 
View of Dedlington, Norfolk, by Bayley, 
is a fine landscape. Calcot’s View of 
Rochester ; and Naysmith, scnior’s, 
View of Edinburgh, are equally natural. 
Out of 1037 specimens, 547 ate ‘por 
traits; as long as wealth preponderates 
over historical interest, so long will this 
portraiture mania continue fashionable ; 
differing from many of onr contempora- 
ries in this respect, we do not see why 
the Duke of Devonshire, or the Duchess 
of Gloucester, or even our own impor- 
tant physiognomy, should not be deemed 
as worthy of a place as that of an old 
racer, or group of puppies. We pro- 
pose that a gallery be erected forthwith, 
for the exhibiting other parts of the head 
than the face, namely, for the students 
in craniology and phrenology. This 
might be called the “ Bumping Aca- 
demy.” We doubt not the associates 
would be numerous, and the plan suc- 
ceed with the credulous disciples of the 
marvellous phenomena of 1824, But 
whom have we here? It isa Portrait 
of the Widow of the Martyr Riego. 
Singularly sweet and amiable, she wears 
a plaintive expression, and gives usa 
high opinion of her worthiness. What- 
ever deficiency this year’s collection 
shows in history, fable, portrait, and 
miniature, sculpture does not fall off in 
proportion. Chantrey’s full-length sta- 
tunes are fine. Flaxman’s Pastoral 
Apollo is classic, and beautifully simple. 
Behnes bas worked the infant son of 
Mr. T. Hope into perfect polish and 
loveliness. Most of the busts are cle. 
verly done. Several of the leaders con- 
tinue to beautify marble, anid make 
‘even the stones cry out.” The wax 
and medallic portraits by Rouw and 
Morison, are excellent in their kind, 
| 38 Several 
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Several intaglio impressions are worthy 
of an inspection. In fe, though we 
have not space to enumerate other able 
artists in their several styles and ability, 
we must be allowed to lament the un- 
popularity of the present exhibition, and 
the inutility of the word royal, appella- 
tively coupled with the public institu- 
tions of our country. The nerves of 
each organ, being touched as_ they 
ought, transmit to their members their 
different motions, whence such and such 
an action is the result. We suspect the 
Royal Academicians, by the success of 
their rival British Artists, will reform 
their abuses ere another campaign, and 
benefit the progress of art by wiser 
government and more diligent pursuits. 
The Royal Society of Literature, the 
Royal Academy of Music, the Royal 
Tenth Dragoous, and the Royal Milk 
Purveyors, all require reformation. 
May 5, 1824. J. R. Prior, 


ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

ANY years ago I was in the habit 

of bathing every morning at 
Bombay, with the amiable George 
Waidell,andGeorge Brown,(afterwards 
member of couneil and acting governor 
of that presidency ;) on which oecasion 
we often passed a well made by the 
natives on the beach, above high-water 
mark, which I observed to be affected 
by the tide. When it was high water, 
about six o'clock, the well was nearly 
full, being level with the sea; but at 
Jow-water at that time, as the rise and 
fall of the tide was sixteen or seventeen 
feet perpendicular, and the well not 
above half that depth, it was dry, as it 
had no connexion with land-springs, 
and, being towards the end of the north- 
east monsoon, not a drop of rain had 
fallen for mouths. Whether the Greeks 
obtained their knowledge of so pro- 
curing fresh water from the sea, it would 
be more curious than usefal to ascertain; 
as we know, to a certainty, that such 
mode was practised by Nearches on his 
voyage from that coast to Babylon. 
The phenomenon I had observed at 
Bombay having furnished me with a 
clue to procure good fresh water on an 
apparent dry sandy beach, I afterwards 
watered a ship by such means at Telli- 
cherry, in preference to river-water, 
which was neither so clear nor pure. 
The water obtained by such means in 
the straits of Sapy, although it rose and 
fell with the tide, was conuccted on tie 


pdtud-side by springs, fiom a elay svil, 
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the water of which was yan; 
bid with earthy salts, wu ane - 
lated was clear and brisk, and ue, 
purified from salt, but divested ok 
nauseous bitter peculiar to water of the 
ocean. I[ have also procured watey 
eqnally sweet and clear by digging y 
sufficient depth on the beach on a stall 
sandy island, where there was tittle orno 
tide, and not a single spring upon it 
With such process of nature before me. 
1 converted a water-butt into a peru. 
lating machine, fitted with a false bot. 
tom, and filled with sea-water by a tube 
of bamboo above the head of the cask 
that was filed with sand, through which 
the sca water was forced upwards; 
and the saline particles being heaviest, 
and left at the bottom, I obtained clear 
sweet water until the sand was sato- 
rated. Whether Mr. Browne (late chief 
at China) tasted the percolated water 
taken on-board the Northumberland, I 
cannot say; but, on my sending hima 
drawing and description of the machine, 
that gentleman was pleased to say, that 
it was one of the most ingenigus things 
he had ever seen. On my arrival in 
England, I gave the apparatus to Doctor 
Babington ; and, although it may not 
be practicable to carry such a quantity 
of sand in a ship as would supply the 
crew with water during a voyage, this 
mode furnishes the most simple and 
best of all filtering machines; and, as 
putrid water in casks, from the mucilage 
contained in oak, or putrescent vegela- 
ble or animal substances, may be freed 
from its odour, and rendered pure by the 
application of charcoal made from com- 
mon fire-wood, nothing but idleness cau 
prevent people at sea from having sweet 
and clear water, so essential to bealth 
as well as comfort.* 
In writing my. “ Strictures ou Man 
time Strength and Economy,” my sight 
was so much affected by an oil lamp, 
(for it was written by night,) that an i 
flammation 
® On board the Formidable, -_ 
Rodney’s flag-ship,) I not only put fonl an‘ 
fetid water in a hogshead, but —~* 
its putiescence by rotten cabbage, be - 
I applied charcoal made from ieowee ; 
which rendered it perfectly scapogie 
though it remained turbid. When on pt 
vice with Lord Nelson in the Balttc, rs 
the ardour of action was over, hy: [- 
leager fitted with a false bene rh 
forated with holes, and cover Liver 
fearnought, on which was placed @ mh 
of pounded charcoal covere 


a ask 
fearnonght fastened to the inside the c8*" 


om thie 
then a layer of small stoues taken I beach, 
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gammation of my right eye, Saepin g 
nder an old wound,) produced opa- 
nts and almost blindness, until re- 
ally he professional skill and 
moved by the pro! ‘liam Ad 

kind attention of Sir William Adams, 
although a hole remained round the 
wounded eye, which determined me in 
drinking the waters at Cheltenham for 
three weeks, as preparatory to applying 
the crystal stream of Malvern, which has 
neatly restored the sight to its furmer 
state. , 

The water of Malvern wells being 
{he pure clement impregnated by mi- 
neral alkali, or oxygen tinctured with 
sulpburet and prussiate of iron com- 
bined with fixed air, and a fine subtle 
penetrating spirit; Nature supplies a 
collyrium (of which I send a specimen,) 
that has produced uncommon effects im 
ophthalmic and sciatical cases, as related 
by Dr. Wall. 

A young woman from Bewdley, whien 
brought to the Holy-well, could not opea 
her eyes, and was forced to be led by 
another person; but she had not used the 
waters more than a week, before she was 
so much recovered as to see well, and her 
eyes continued perfectly clear, and her 
sight good. , 

A child, about three years of age, who had 
the glands of the neck much hardened 
and enlarged with a scrophulous ophthalmy 
in each eye, and his tips much swelled, was, 
aller being attended by au ‘eminent sur- 
geon and physician, whose joint endea- 
vours were unsuccessful, sent to Malvern 
wells; and, on using the waters two or 
three months, he returned home with his 
eyes and lips quite healed. 

John Townsend had a_ scrophulous 
ophthalmy, to remeve which the most 





beach, and similarly covered, filling the 
upper part with sand, by which process, 
the water ascending to the top was per- 
fectly sweet and very clear ; but the lower 
strata soon became saturated, from the 
foulness of the water poured into the 
space below the false bottom by the tube 
above the head. On rejoining Lord Nel- 
son in the Victory np the Mediterranean, 
and having the same object in view, I got 
the carpenter to make a small oblong 
tank, with a partition in the middle ; and, 
having the layers in trays, by which the 
foul and saturated parts were easily ree 
moved, and the clear sweet water ran into 
the vacant space ready to be drawn when 
Wanted; and, if all ships had tanks so 
ited, (but not leaded,) it would very 
mich tend to the comfort, as well as 
health of the crew, although the surveyors 
of the navy, in the name of the Board, 
Were pleased to reject the proposal. 
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powerfal medicines, and various external 
applications, had been tried without 
effect; but, by persevering in the use of 
Malvern water internally and externally, 
he was perfectly cured. 

William Smith had long been afflicted 
with a pain and tamor in the hip, which at 
last suppurated, and discharged itself by 
several openings, ‘These afterwards grew 
fistulous; and the sores, npon examination, 
were found to penetrate quite down to 
the hip-bone, which was bare and foul. 
On being brought to Malvern-wells, lre 
drank the water constantly ; applied it ex- 
ternally ; and, after a little time, bathed 
every morning. In afew weeks several 


-exfoliations of the bone were thrown off,— 


the discharge thickened, and lessened in 


| goat sorte recovered his strength and 


esh daily. After continuing at Malvern 
all the summer, in the winter he was 
so much recovered as to be able to under- 


‘take a journey to see his father, who lay ill 


at forty or fifty miles distance. 

A young gentleman, Thomas Miller, 
about eight years of age, had been dis- 
eased from his cradle, and tried the most 
approved remedies without success, his 
complaints gradually increasing _ under 
every method, When brought to Mal- 
vern wells, the upper and lower jaw-bones 
on the left side were foul, and so enlarged, 
that the cheek was almost level with the 
nose. ‘The left leg was enlarged; and, in 


‘this limb, were several foul ulcers quite 


down to the bone, which discharged a 
very fetid sanics. The joint had very 
little motion, and he had not put his foot to 


‘the ground for five years. He drank the 


Malvern-well water twice a-day at the 
spring-head, and it was his only drink at 
home; the diseased parts were washed 
twice a-day under the spout, and were 
afterwards wrapt up in linen kept con- 
stantly wet with the water; and, after 
using it in this manner for a fortnight or 
three weeks, he was every morning put 
into the bath, This was the whole 
method, for he took not a grain of any 
medicine after he began the use of the 
waters; and, before he left the place, was 
able to walk up to the summit of the hill, 
which is very steep and high, without any 
other support or assistance besides that of 
a stick. 

The water of St. Ann’s well, above 
Great Malvern, contains less soda and 
medicinal qualities than that of the 
Holy well; but the well in a ficld below 
the abbey, being more impregnated 
with iron, is slightly chalybeate ; and, ag 
I have experienced, is the greatest 
restorative and strengthener tu the 


‘sight. 


In my research aficr,water last suM- 
mer, 1 discovercd, on the western - 
to 
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of the Roman Camp hill, about two 
miles to the southward of the Holy well, 
a spring, the water of which, although 
beautifully pellucid, was so admirably 
blended with sulphur and calx of iron, 
by the wonderful chemistry of nature, 
as to be a specific in scrophula, scalled 
heads, and leprosy. 

The beneficial effects of Malvern- 
wells water.used at the fount is much 
aided by early rising, and the purity of 
the air above the terrace; but there is a 
great want of accommodation at the 
well-house, as the man who keeps the 
table d@héte is a churlish menial, of 
which the following, amongst other in- 
‘stances, may suffice. Ona lady saying, 
“TI beg, Mr. Steers, you will not take 


Hospitals. — Churches. 


‘with all the privileges of life-trustees, 


(July 1, 


consultation, and who should be investey 


3. That similar regalati 
be made with respect to varie uae 
to their retirement, and being retained a 
honorary, with like Privileges, 7 

Some such regulations Would at one 
keep the institutions supplied vit 
effective men, at a time of |ife when 
their attentions could be ‘best Spared ; 
would afford opportunitics for reliting 
without the feast sacrifice of honour: 
and supply the public with a regula 
succession of experienced physicians 
and surgeons, whose time might be 
more fully at their disposal than could 
be the case were they still engaged at 
the hospitals. S. E. 
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any trouble, or put yourself out of your 
way,” the reply was, “ Do not concern 
‘yourself, madam, for I do not put my- 
‘self ont of my way for any body.” I 
have been induced to mention this want 
‘of accommodation and civility (although 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
} SIR, | 
T a time when the general cry of 

the clergy is, that the established 
church is in danger from the increase of 
sectaries, it might fairly be presumed 
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the charges are higher than at Chelten- 
ham,) from the observations I have 
made, that comfort and tranquillity of 
mind are powerful auxiliaries to medi- 
cinal waters in restoring health. 

December 5, 1822. W. LAYMAN. 

—=_a— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

I’ we consider the great sacrifice of 
4d time and talent devoted by profes- 
sional gentlemen to charitable institu- 
lions, and often when it can be but very 
inconveniently spared from their private 
practice, we must acknowledge, that 
great is the obligation the public are 
Jaid under; and, under this impression, 
I take the liberty to suggest to the con- 
sideration of your readers, whether some 
arrangements might not be made which 
would relieve them without diminishing 
the uses of charity. 1 propose the fol- 
lowing outline, not for adoption, for I 
presume it may admit of various modifi- 
cations and improvements, but merely 
for deliberation. 

1, That out of the number of. physi- 
cians, supposing them tobe three, the first 
on the list should retire every third or 
fourth year, so that their services may be 
secured to the institution for nine or twelve 
years; after which period, it is presumed 
their time may be sufficiently occupied 
with their private avocations. 

2. That such physicians as may have 
granted to an institution their gratuitous 
services durivg such term, should be re- 
tained as honorary physicians, who might 
be resorted to in extraordinary cases, for 


that some effort, on their part, would be 
made to save it. In the course of the 
present year I have attended at most of 
the churches, and other places of wor- 
ship, in and about the metropolis, and 
cannot help expressing my astonishment 
at the difference of accommodation the 
worshipper experiences in the high aud 
Jow church. 

When a person enters the temple for 
worship, however devout his frame of 
mind may be, he does not like to stand 
through the whole of a long service, 
elbowed by those who pass him on the 
way to their pews, nor is it at all times 
that health will permit him the fatigue 
of remaining so long upon bis legs. 
The dissenter knows this; and there- 
fore, as soon as a person enters their 
places of worship, a seat is immediately 
offered him. And this, sir, in a place 
built by private funds, and the expense 
of which is supported by voluntary col 
tributions. Contrast this with the prac: 
tice of our national churches (where, I 
will say nothing as It respects ™ 
siranger, but) where a partenieeess 
for years has contributed, by yor 
his part towards erecting the chure ‘ 
supporting the clergyman, agers rv 
himself at the commencement * a 
service in this very building ; — she 
ever respectable he may be, "2 rg 
rents a pew, he must cither take ts “ 
With the paupers on the benches, ‘ 
out, as the beadle, whom this very 2 ot 
sou helps to pay, will not let bia, for 
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for fear of incommoding those more for. 
nate parishioners who can afford to 
ay-an extravagant price for a seat; 
a this when, perhaps, there are ten or 
adozen pews within reach with a single 
jodividual in each. The difference of 
ice of sittings may also be worthy of 
notice. The average price of seats in 
dissenting chapels may be considered 
about 5s. per quarter each, whilst the 
rapacity of the churchman affixes his 
average at a guinea and half. In the 
former instance, the rent arising from 
the pews is the only revenue by which 
the preacher and the building is sup- 
rted; and, on that account, might be 
pardoned if rather high ; in the latter, 
all expenses attending divine worship 
are defrayed, and the rent goes imme- 
diately into the parson’s pocket. Now, 
when it is considered, that every indivi- 
dual is taxed up to the highest possible 
pitch by the government, and then 
fleeced by poor-rate, church-rate, tythe, 
ke, he feels very litile able to pay so 
high a price for his spiritual advice, and 
this mainly operates against going to his 
patish-church; but, as his conscience 
tells him that it is his duty to go toa 
place of worship, he balances his pocket 
against his scruples, and commutes the 
matter by taking a seat amongst the 
dissenters, his poverty, but not his will, 
consenting. I think few persons, who 
weigh well the causes of dissent which I 
have enumerated, will hesitate to say, 
that the church is in danger (if it is in 
danger at all) more from its own clergy 
than from others. ‘To remedy the evils 
complained of, allow me to suggest the 
following; that petitions to parliament 
should be presented from every parish 
in England, praying that the practice of 
letting seats in the churches should be 
partly abolished; and that every pari- 
shiouer, when he pays his quarter’s rates, 
should, in return, receive from the col- 
lector a ticket, entitling bimself, bis 
wile, and one child, to sittings; and that 
for every other member of his family 
Who may be desirous of the same ac- 
commodation, a certain sum. shall be 
paid, tobe regulated by the amount of the 
Ouse, to which they belong, is rated in 
the partsh-books, and not left to the 
siping of the clergy to fix, but named 
Y the overseer or churchwarden for the 
lime being. 
In the parish of Mary-le-bone, where 
ave resided many years, the parochial 
receipts of which I have preserved for 
last ten years, 1 find, upon looking 
M over, that I have paid the enor- 
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mous sum of 401. 186. 6d. chureh-rate, at 


4d. and 5d. in the pound upon my rent, 
and yet I am obliged to pay five guineas 
per annum for sittings for my wife and 
self, although we have three new 
churches built under the Jate ‘Act. On 
reference to some of our carly historians, 
Stowe, Maitland, &c. I find that, in 
early times, every inhabitant paying 
scot and lot was entiticd to what Stow 
calls a buttock-scat in his pafish-church, 
free of every other call. 
WiLtiaM Hacuipay. 
—Jon— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

REMARKS on the VALUE of BIOGRAPHY. 
it may be deemed an easy task to 

transmit into narrative the pecu- 
liar and distinct characteristics of an 
individual with sufficient accuracy, if 
we observe the frequency with which 
biographical notices of living persons, 
detailed memoirs of recently-departed 
characters of eminence, and extensive 
lives of those remarkable for worth or 
talents in former ages, appear. The 
difficulty of discovering the fallibility of 
the biographer ; (and, with respect to his 
description of the ancients, it is almost 
insuperable,) may probably increase his 
confidence ; though a reference to the 
materials employed in the compilation, 
will be some check against the substitu- 
tion of the dreams of fancy for allowable 
deductions from authentic records: bat 
I doubt whether our private judgment of 
the characters of our acquaintance be 
not some effectual curb on the degree of 
credulity which we yield to the historian 
of private life. It will be granted that 
the influence of habits, education, so- 
ciety, original conformation, and, by 
some, the difference of sex, occasions an 
almost interminable variety of character, 
or peculiar bent of mind. The degree 
of freedom enjoyed in this country re- 
leases from restraint the individual who 
exhibits his natural or factitious hu- 
mour; and, it has been thought, that this 
circumstance gives greater decision to 
the turn of character in its natives, 

To condense into a distinguishing 
portraiture these peculiar dispositions, 
and to show how far the features in the 
mind of his subject were harmonious or 
dissonant in the concert of society, are 
the provinces of the biographer. But 
this representation of individuality, how- 
ever easy in prospect, is, I suspect, with 
difficulty embodied in description. The 
most familiar illustration of its difficulty 
will be to consider in what manner we 


form opinions of our friends, or of — 
with 
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with whom we have intercourse. We 
shall seldom ‘find that we assign to any 
one the character of fortitude, of indeci- 
sion, of sensibility, of insincerity, of 
pride, of indolence, or of any other 
ruling habit, feeling, or disposition, ac- 
quired by education or fostered by rank, 
from the few incidents of life which are 
worthy of record, I believe it will be 
discovered, that we form an estimate of 
our friends’ abilities or qualities chiefly 
from a repetition of trifling cireum- 
stances, which, in detail, would be too 
mninute to be severally analyzed, and are 
too evanescent for severe scrutiny, 
though, according to the trite illustra- 
tion of drops of water which fall on 
stone, by their frequency effect that of 
which their insignificant power scems in- 
capable. If we attempt to ascertain the 
opportunities of discrimination — per- 
mitted to biographers, in general, they 
will be found to be small indeed. The 
anthorities of their works are mostly the 
contradictory statements of their sub- 
ject’s contemporaries, though sometimes 
the more stable warrants of bis private 
letters. In the latter, the mind is often 
more accommodated to comply with the 
wishes of the correspondent than to ex- 
hibit the unbiassed dictates of its own 
inclination. It is rare to find a man with 
many friends who can bear the sight of 
his mind divested of the usual disguise : 
it is rare to find a man who can endure 
the appearance of his own mind wholly 
deprived of a mask. 


How then can the biographer, from’ 


scanty materials, hope to stamp for the 
consideration of posterity. those distine- 
tions in the conntenance of the mind, 
flecting and transient as they are seem- 
ingly to the superficial observer, but 
which have acquired a durability from 
their invariable return, and are the dis- 
tinguishing impress with which nature 
has marked her children? If even inti- 
macy with the subject of the memoir will 
not assure to the describer the power of 
transmitting a resemblance with ac- 
curacy,—for more than acquaintance, or 
propinquity of situation, are requisite, 
perhaps congeniality of sentiments, or 
agrcement in the objects of general pur- 
suit; how can the mere transcriber and 
critic on others’ opinions hope to deter- 
mine hetween shades which so often ap- 
proximate, and to trace a line so elusive 
and so intricate? One answer may per- 
haps serve as a sedative; it may be 
asserted, that, if this power of ascertain- 


XN ing the peculiar frame of mind is so 
palifficult, yet the acquisition is hardly ne- 
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hasty notices so often prcdinceg 
every purpose of utility. Ip the — 
regulations of social conduct, Sufficien 
scope of observation is given to a 
one for a guide, and seldom or 
does an individual trust in these cases g 
the reasonings and deductions of a 
printed record. In emergencies of cop. 
sequence, where skill and energy are 
necessary, if the mind of him to Whose 
lot they fall is powerful and masterly, its 
faculties are awakened, it relies on its 
own talents, and scorns to be led at the 
disposal of another ; should such a crisis 
happen to a mind differently formed, itis 
unsuitable for such a man to com 
his case W ith another not strictly similar: 
he is cither ted into error, or gains no. 
tions so vague and indefinite, that he 
will use delusive guides, and will er 
much more widely than if he had trusted 
to his own frailty and feebleness, : Yet, 
that much good may be elicited from 
biography, even in its incomplete state, 
may be satisfactorily shown ; great minds 
may compare their sentiments and their 
attainments with those of the illustrious 
dead, and may thus be exercised in pas- 
sive action, and those of less powers may 
obtain that knowledge of mankiud for 
which they were not enough endowed te 
cope in actual experience. 

The study of biography, more perhaps 
than any other miscellaneons reading, 
combines diversity with regularity, and 
amusement with instruction; reality 
gives it stability, and variety attraction; 
it affords opportunity. for comparison, 
and materials for reflection; it allowsa 
scale for the observance of the present 
degree of civilization; every one cal 
find in its extensive territory a favourite, 
a partner in similar employments, an il 
structor, a superior, a standard for imita- 
tion... ‘The manner in which it is treated 
is far from perfect ; but, with all its a 
perfections, it is, and ever will b¢ 
attractive. her ABDITUS. 

- Magazine 
For the Month agazine. 
NEWS FROM ARNASSUS. 
NO, XXXIII. ; 
“ HE Night before the Bridal, 4 

Spanish ‘Tale, and other a0 
by CATHARINE GRACE GARNETT, seal 
far above the common class of oo 
productions with which the i 
teeming. The versification, if os 
markable for its elegance, 1S never 
and insipid, and the story 3s. iady i 
vined. A young Sevillian we the 
dvomed fram her infancy to eS teat 
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resident of & cloister ; she even takes the 
yows,but still remains in her father’s 
house until he departs for the wars. In 
the mean time, Helena (the name of the 
heroine,) becomes acquainted with a 
young cavalier of the name of Leontio ; 
they become lovers, although there is 
no lawful hope for either: the conse- 
nence of this is, that Helena yiclds 
herself to Leontio’s guilty passion the 
very night before he sets off in company 
with her father: she is immediately im- 
mored in her convent. Don Miguel, 
her father, falls in battle. Leontio re- 
turns,—falls in love with a young rich 
heiress, of the name of Inez,—woos her, 
and is accepted. Helena hears of this, 
and, maddened at the news, sends a 
letter-to her seducer, entreating him to 
meet her, the night before the bridal, in 
the deserted house of her deceased 
pyent. He comes, and sees her in all 
her charms, seated in a magnificent 
apartment: his heart at first seems to 
suiten, but it soon regains its wonted 
tone:— 


flow could he chide her kneeling there,—so full 
Of grief, and shame, and unabated love; 
With her white arms, so long and beaunful, 
Wound closely round him? How could he reprove 
Thattondness which, if it. alas! had grown 
Tocrme, had sinn d for him, and fium alone ? 
Yel he did chide her, and ignobly strove 
To cast all guilt from his unmanly soul, 
And heap on her the intamy of the whvle. 
He had not deem’d she own’d a heart so frail, 
Hethought her shielded by a vestal’s veil ; 
What was his crime? Love in her bosom burn’d, 
And mutual passion he for her’s return’d, 
"Twas idle now against the past to rail, 
Twas but a youthiul error, and no more; 
Hush'd in their hearts, t would pass all silent o'er; 
The world wonld hear nought of it,—why then wasie 
One precious hour in grieving o’er the past? 
He swore to her,— cold sensualist! how he swore,— 
That she was lovely, ayes and lov’d as ever, 
Andspread his arms to fold again her form 
To his false heart, and riot in each charin; 
But she sprung from his grasp, and answer’d, 
* Never! 
0 never,—so heaven witness me !--shall thou 
y perjurd arms, thou base one, round me 
throw.” 
She stood,——oh ! how shall I describe her !—how _ 
Pourtray her bearing, as she towering stoud, 
With eye of lightning, brow to which the blood 
Rush’d vengeful red,—hizh breast and swelling vein, 
Lip mute with its unutterable disdain. 
° . . . ee . . 
He shrunk beneath the vengeance of her eve, 
There was nought earthly like toit. Acry,— 
A craven cry,—escap’d him: he had met 
His foe undaunted,—so would meet him yet; 
Had fac’d the battle in ite darkest lower, 
hed, and even woo’d, the frown of fate ; 
But he had never brav’d a woman’s hate; 
And that subdued him. Never tili :hat hour 
Had he felt fear come o’er him : he hed need, 
_ she had nerw’d her sinews tur a deed,— 
ate shall {write it ! forth from her dark vest 
asii’d oP bright steel,—’twas rais’d,—’twas aim'd, 
se e a 
nif God! ah no, not on his breast, ; 
» he cearh., Her heart was woman’s still,— 
es ought was murd’rous, but she could not kill. 
Aeougd ha ats she fell,—her dark hair wreath’d 
_ _— > 
Teena inj—nor mov’d, nor look’d, nor 
. 
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{nez, on her bridal morn, anxiously 
awaits the coming of Leontio; but he 
does not appear. At last she is in- 
formed by a menial that his body, co- 
vered with wounds, bad been found near 
the towers of Alcazar: she instantly 
falls lifeless. Seville is in an uproar on 
account of this murder: Leuntio had 
been seen the preceding night to enter 
the gate of Don Miguel; thither rush 
the crowds,—they seek Helena :— 

And there she sat! the dying lamp gleam'd faiat 

Upon her figure ; language cannot paint 

Her inarble look,—her desolate despair ; 

Nor their transfix’d amaze to find her there, 

Like tenant of the tomb ; she whom they had thought 

To have found there with guilt and shame o’erc- 
wrought, 

They trac’d no sign of fear,—but guilt, deep guilt, 

Glared all around her: at her feet there lay 

That gleaming poniard, jewell’d at the hilt, 

But bloodless ; that avail’d not,—there it lay: 

Was it fit instrument fur maiden’s hand? 

Upon the board that silver cup did stand, 

As he had drain’d it: wine and viands rare 

In house of mourning spread,—what did they there? 

She is seized, and brought to trial,— 

where she vehemently asserts that she 

is entirely innocent of the deed: her 

protestations, however, avail her not,— 

she is condemned and execated. Many 

years pass away, till one night the 

priest, who attended her in her last 

moments, is called to visit the couch of 

a dying man, and to hear his con- 

fession :— 


fie fav in slumber, if such could be call’d 
A frightful sleep that every eye appall’d; 
His blue lips mov’d, his glassy eye-alls roll'd, 
And his hand grappled with the curtains’ fold. 


He confesses himself to be a noble of 
the first rauk, who had aspired to the 
hand of Inez, but, being supplanted hy 
Leoutio, he inrevenge caused him tu be 


murdered, 

I ’scaped the vergeance of the laws,—one fell 
Of my foul crime the victim innocent. 

But that guileclungto me where’er I wert, 
Making my sou! its own fierce burning heil. 
Is there no hope fur me? O father, say. 


The priest had turn’d in sickening earawav, 

And o’er his brow his shrouding garb had flung, 
Still on his ear the dark confession ruyg; 

He thought on that yet well-remember’d day, 

And on the parting words uf Helena; 

How to the jaat she had asserted clear 
Ilerinnocence. He turn’d him,—what lay there? 
The murderer’s corse stretch’d on its gorgeous bier. 
Loud roil’d the storm ; one broad sulphureous flame 
Flash’d through the chamber, and then redly came 
Full on that couch. The features of the dead 
Giared in the light one moment,—then were spread 
O’er them thse pale and livid hues that come 
Faintly t»show the secrews of the tomb, 


Thus ends the poem: the specimens 
which we have given of it speak for 
themselves; they require no panegyrist, 
apd capnot fail to recommend the cnutire 
work to uuiversal favour. 





Mr. Bowrinc is already well known. 
to the British public by his translations 


from the Dutci and Russian poets, and 
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we rejoice to see that he has now turned 
his attention to the long-neglected lite- 
rature of Spain. Another gentleman 
has indeed preceded him; but, although 
an elegant versifier, he evidently does 


- not well understand his originals, and 


is besides grossly ignorant of the prin- 
ciples on which Spanish romantic poetry 
js composed, a glaring proof of which is 
given by his overlooking the assonante 
rhythm, and mistaking for blank verse 
what is in reality the perfection of 
rhyme. We are rather grieved that 
Mr. Bowring,who is a universal literato, 
did not prefix to the present volume a 
dissertation on the rise and progress of 
Spanish poetry ; it is an interesting sub- 
ject, and an abstruse one. Maria 
Fquicola, liv. 1, cb. 1, “ De la Nature 
d’Amour,” assures us, that Provence is 
the place where poetry was regenerated, 
after the decline aud fall of classic lite- 
rature, from whence it was diffused 
through Spain and all the other coun- 
tries of Enrope, Germany not excepted; 
for he asserts, and indeed Eginard him- 
self bears him out, that Charlemagne* 
frequently diverted himself with writing 
out and getting by heart ancient Bar- 
baric verses ; in which, among the reci- 
jals of heroic actions, were recorded 
the glories of his predecessors. ‘** Bar- 
bara et antiquissima carmina quibus 
veterum regum actus et gesta eanebut 
scripsisse memoriaque mandasse.” ‘The- 
gan, in his Life of Louis the Debonair, 
son to the emperor, says that this prince, 
in imitation of his father, had in his 
youth found much rational pleasure and 
amusement from these verses ; but that, 
his temper being soured by an old age 
checquered with cares and solicitudes, 
he had at last neither patience to read, 
nor to suffer them to be recited in his 
presence. “ Poetica carmina gentilia 
que in juventute dedicere respuit, nec 
legere, nec audire, nee docere, voluit.”’ 
The language and poetry of Spain are 
both much indebted to the Moriscoes, 
who enriched the one with Arabic 
words, and cast over the other the bril- 
Hant polish of eastern imagery. The 
original Song, from which Mr. Bowring 
has made the following beautiful trans- 
Jation, is worthy of Lafiez himseif:— 


The gentle zephyrs are blowing, 
The graceful willows tremble, 
The rivulets all are flowing, 
The birds to their songs assemble, 





* Alias Wittikind, 
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. [July 1 
The_ torrents of the mountain 
Glide gently through the vale 
And the music of the fountain’ 
Makes a concert to the gale, 
The bees have left their dwellin 
To gather their honied stores 
List to their anthems swellin 
_ Around the bending flowers 
They will hasten homeward, bearin 
Emeralds and corals red, . 
And many a topaz wearing, 
With jewels round their head, 
What diamonds all adorning, 
What pearls the flowers display; 
They are waken’d by the morning, 
And scatter’d by the day; 
But a cloud the bright sun covers 
A frown is on his brow, ; 
He has sought his favourite lovers. 
In vain has he sought them now, 
Alas ! his smile is hidden, 
_ My enemy is he, 
And peace is to me forbidden, 
And sorrow is dealt to me; 
And tho’ the sun shine bright again, 
The damsel will say, “’Tis now in vain,” 


We sincerely hope that Mr. Bowring 
will shortly weave into his poetic gar- 
land the flowers with which the muse 
of Portugal has strewed her path. The 
languages of Spain and Portugal tra- 
velled side by side, and arrived, nearly 
at the same moment, to the point of 
perfection. The histories of Joam de 
Barras, published in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and translated into 
all the cultivated tongues of Earope, 
prove that the Portuguese is a’ genuine 
scion from the great Latin stem. A 
sufficient number of writers since that 
time have determined the genius of the 
language, whose chief characteristics 
are elegance and perspicuity, being ¢x- 
tremely swect and sonorous, the natural 
result of a proportionate quantity of 
vowels and consonants, the former not 
following each other too closely, an 
enfeebling the harmony, as is the case 
with the Italian, and the latter not 
introducing themsclves 80 frequent 
and producing rade and harsh sounds, 
as in the languages of the North. 
these natural advantages have inette’, 
‘and still incite, the nation to the alr 
tion of poctry. But we advise . 

3owrine to overlook all that whic 
written anterior to the fifteenth ag" 
most of which may be found 10 © 
celebrated Cancionero of Resende; be 
to begin to translate from au ch 
nearer to our own, and to let that ep 
be determined by the illustrious 
Miranda. oe. 
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1394] Strictures on Pugilism. - 
Ty the Bditor of the Monthly Magazine. 


IR, 

SHALL feel myself very much 

obliged if, through the medium of 
your very useful publication, you will 
permit me to enquire, What is the con- 
stitution of the Merchant Seamen’s 
Hospital, whose office is in the Royal 
Exchange, London? How the funds 
raised are disposed of? And if any 
public meetings are held, or any annual 
or other account is published of the 
proceedings of this institution ? 

Lewes, Sussex ; O. S. 

April 15, 1824. 

—<—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

FLATTER myself that but little 

apology is necessary for calling the 
attention of your numerous readers to 
the increased practice and prevalence 
of pugilism. As your columns are dc- 
voted to objects of usefulness, and ever 
open to purposes calcnilated for the 
diminution of any existing evil, I 
anxiously hope that a spare corner of 
your valuable and widely-circulated 
miscellany will be afforded me. 

It is probably well-remembered, that 
some few years back the brutal custom 
and practice of bull-baiting was carried 
nin this country to a most enormous 
and alarming extent; so much so, that 
frequently the lives of individuals were 
exposed to great danger. ‘This practice 
has happily subsided ; bat whether its 
discontinuance is in consequence of its 
prohibition by law, or whether it is to 
be considered as an enlightened feature 
in the manners and moral complexion 
of society, I am unable tosay. I had 
much rather ascribe it to my fatter sug- 
gestion; but I am fearful that; from the 
Increased practice of pugilism, it dis- 
covers nothing of an improvement in 
the habits and dispositions of this class 
of individuals. 

It appears to me, that one evil has 
merely been exchanged for another. 
Pitched combats are daily to be wit- 
lessed ; collected thousands are ther¢ 
gathered together, and gaze upon these 
spectacles of brutality with applauding 
(elight and pleasure. It isnot required 
that we should, in order to convince us 
this appalling fact, personally atiend 
the place of exhibition, since our jour- 
als give ample testimony of their exist- 
“iee; and it is much~to be regretted, 

at occurrences so repugnant to the 
ro feelings of humanity, and offensive 
°@ sense of delicacy and propriety, 

lontHLY Mac. No. 397. 


should, however much they may rage 
without doors, be brought, through the 
medium of a newspaper, to the home of 
peace and tranquillity. What consti- 
tutes the basis and happiness of society ? 
Social intercourse, and a friendly dispo- 
sition with every man.— What feeling 
is it which is necessary to be cultivated 
in order to strengthen the bond, and 
stimulate the good welfare, of mankind ? 
Humanity.—Are we then to be told 
that the practice of pugilism is an 
example of humanity? That it will 
strengthen the bonds of society, and 
promote a genial flow of feeling, calcu- 
lated to ameliorate misery and exalt 
happiness? I know it will he said, by 
the supporters of this art, that it is 
manly exercise,—courageous fecling,— 
magnanimous disposition of beart,—fine 
sport, —diversion, &c. and that it trans- 
cendantly shows our strength and firm- 
ness of mind, harmonizing in the true 
spirit of the illustrious feats of our an- 
cestors and predecessors. 

This reasoning is abborrent to feelings 
of humanity. Is it courageous to give 
the hand, as a token of friendship before 
battle, whilst the passions raging within 
the opponents’ breasts are those of a de- 
sire to conquer, and which feelings are 
created and nurtured with anger, per- 
haps malice? Is it courageous to wit- 
ness the downfal of a fellow-creature, 
covered with bruises and bloody wounds? 
—is it diversion consistent with the 
dictates of humanity, and free from the 
stain of malignity? Is it a pleasure to 
behold a fellow mortal subjected to 
the most severe punishment which man’s 
physical strength can inflict? 
Fomenting discord, and perplexing right ; 
An iron race! THOMSON. 

The practice of pugi:ism is an enor- 
mous evil, since it increases the appe- 
tite for gaming, betting, and from thence 
proceeds a numerous train of important, 
mischievous, dispositions. It is also to 
be remarked, that these “ gentlemen of 
the fancy” have a peculiar language and 
dialect, which is denominated their s/ang. 
I am inclined to favour the opinion, that 
this technical phraseology is indirectly 
injurious to the literature of our coun- 
try. Its aphorisms are liable to be 
blended with the native purity of our 
language, and contaminate its streams 
with currents of hypothetical idioms. 

{ remember to have read with much 
pleasure an article in your Magazine, 
vol. xlvi. part 2 for 1818, some sugges- 
tions relative to the formation of a So- 
ciety for the prevention of Cruelty to 

3 T Animals. 
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Animals. I much regret that I have 
heard nothing more of it; for, although 
ihis species of cruc!ty is not immediately 
in connexion with the cruelty of men 
towards each other- I cannot refrain 
from expressing my approbation of such 
an establishment, as it would tend to 
eradicate that ferocity of heart, which 
so disgracefully separates this class of 
individuals from the supporters of 
peaceable society. IT would not desire 
that the legislature should adopt any 
other measures for the prevention of this 
practice than those which are in exist- 
ence; but merely suggest that the ma- 
cvistrates of the land would rigidly 
enforce the directions and penalties of 
those Acts. However, waving all these 
considerations, I will assert my firm 
conviction, that it is only to the humane 
and proper feelings of mankind that we 
ought to appeal. Let every journal 
which now so fully narrates those dis- 
gusting spectacles, hold them up to the 
notice of the country as objects of its 
detestation,—as unfit scenes for a civi- 
lized land,—as an odium upon the face 
of society,—and as a practice more he- 
coming a tribe of ferocious ignorant 
savages, than a diversion for the amuse- 
ment and gratification of Englishmen. 

From a cursory view of the habits 
and manners of these amateurs of box- 
ing repute, it wonid seem that ifs preva- 
lence originated in ignorance and brutish 
stupidity of mind. But such is not the 
case: their lives are devoted to the per- 
fection of the art, and their subsistence 
depends upon obtained victory. Neither 
can many of the assembled thousands 
who frequent these scenes be men visit- 
ing them from mere curiosity and novel- 
ty, as the immense bets which are 
dependant upon the fate of the battle, 
decidedly convince us that men of 
rank and opulence are their principal 
abettors. ‘Thus it is sufficiently obvious, 
that the practice of pugilism exists not 
only in the lowest orders of society, but 
iscven patronized by men of authority 
an of celebrity in the empire. The 
worse the example, the more Jament- 
able the reflection: 


Stultitians patiunter opes.—Horace, 


Besides the brutality and ferocity of 
character which it unfolds, it cannot 
but be supposed that pugilism is at- 
tended with the worst species of depra- 
vity and imbecility of mind. No man 
of feeling can hesitate to pronounce it to 


: _ be the curse of society, and a most 





[July 1, 
Snity, The 
SOCial order 
by its the 


desperate feature of mali 
blessings of peace and of 

are trampled under foot 
chords of unanimity of feeling 
laxed in Consequence ; and a subversion 

of the powers of humanity to the « m 
thy of man are naturally the resuh of ‘ 
tendencies and bearings, There hav 
been instances in which the life of the 
pugilist has yielded to the dreadful far 
of the contest. “He who wantonis 
puts to death a fellow-creature, js guilt 
of inurder; and he who puts a felloy. 
creature to death without knowing why 
Is equally guilty: the cause may le 
good, but, if he knows it not, he isa 
murderer. No casnistry can save bin 
from the guilt of it.” See an invaluable 
collection of “ Essays on various Sub. 
jects,” by the Rev. W. P, Scaryill, 
page 168, “ On the Impolicy of War.” 
That pugilism is offensive to feelings 
of delicacy,—that it is calculated to 
increase the ebnilitions of passion, 
and opposed to the tranquillity of man, 
—is too clear and obvious. To prevent 
this disgusting practice, it behoves 
every man to hold it up to indignation 
and scorn. For Great Britain to be the 
theatre of these ferocious atrocities and 
inhuman brutalities, is to cloud its na. 
tional character with the darkness and 
besotted ignorance of a degenerate age. 
To reflect that our ficlds in the nine- 
teenth century are disgraced with such 
spectacles, and: that these notorious dis- 
plays of boxing are for the diversion 
and amusement of thousands of Britons, 
is both lamentable and offensive to the 
high perfection of its arts, its literature, 
and its generally-esteemed purity and 
refinement of manners. If its evilscar- 
not be altogether counteracted wit 
appeals to the feelings of men, it Is 0 
be hoped that attempts to subvert ils 
streams from flowing into the channel 
of society, will be in some degree effica- 
cious, and thus protect the bosom o 
every peaceable individual from further 
and inereased insult and disgust. = 
long as society exists, let it be subjecte’ 
to the laws and government of society ; 
and, as it is the confines of our bapp 
ness, let us not brutalize its inmates 
with displays of inbuman passions 

barbarous tumults. vg 

—— a J 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

MINOR POETS Of IRELAND. head 
[Two or three articles under this rs 

having appeared in our miscellany; 
solicit the continuation of such _— 
nications 
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nications from other friends of the sister: 
‘sland, who, from local knowledge, cai 


best supply the necessary information. } 


Mrs. Mary Leadbeater. 

HE tuneful race is perhaps more 
numerous in all countries than is 
cenerally known to the world at large ; 
many, and these sometimes of no mean 
talets, confining their productions to 
their native city, to their friends, and, as 
jsnow and then the case, even to them- 
selves, Without seeking for more ex- 
tended fame. Ireland, also, has her 
proportion of native bards; some cele- 
brated for their powers of song through- 
out the kingdom and through Europe, 
and others whose names have scarcely 
crossed the water, or crossed only to be 
forgotten, from not keeping up public 
curiosity by furnishing further specimens 
of their powers. Such a country as 
Ireland is, ought, in fact, to supply us 
with poetry, as well as the materials 
for poetry. Jt is yet comparatively a 
rude country, and an agricultural coun- 
try; 11 is the land of fairies, of banshees, 
of apparitions, of superstitions without 
hunber; every bill, and valley, and 
river, is the scene of some feat of an 
ancient hero, a chief, or a giant, whose 
reputation, or whose ghost, keeps the 
neighbourhood—the older often, as well 
as the youthful part of it,—in awe. The 
people also possess, almost universally, 
some of the first requisites for poetry,— 
strong Imaginations, sensitive minds, 
ardent affections, an attachment to old 
stories and to old times; they combine 
what would seem almost incompatible 
qualities, a peculiar wit and bamour 
with great pathos ; their faneral laments 
being in fact a kind of Ossianie poetry, 
ollen expressive of heartfelt grief and 
powerlul feelings, conceived simply, 
yet sometimes almost’ with sublimity. 
That there is much poetry also of the 
more modern cast in Ireland, worthy of 
the name, and of being more generally 
kuown, there isno doubt. The writer 
of this, in a journey lately from London 
to Holyhead, in company with an intel- 
ligent young Hibernian, had the plea- 
sure of hearing repeated many pieces of 
uncommon merit, both of the comic 
and serious kind, utterly unknown to 
English readers: the description of a 
Parish priest (Roman Catholic) meet- 
lng his flock, was inimitable for humour. 
Mrs. Leadbeater has long cultivated 
this beautiful talent with success, some 
pieces being written so far back as 
1776, but the greater part of much more 
recent date; and, being of the Society 
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of Friends, takes priority of Mr. Ber- 
nard Barton, who was considered the 
first of his sect among the tunefal tribe. 
She is the daughter of Mr. Shackleton, 
the intimate friend, school-fellow, and 


companion, of Edmund Burke. She 
corresponded occasionally with him 


herself, visited him at Beaconsfield in 
1784, and wrote a pretty little poem de- 
scriptive of his scat at that place soon 
afterwards, which reecived much com- 
mendation from him, as having nothing 
in it of common-place, so often the sin 
of descriptive poems ; and she expresses 
her admiration of that eclebrated and 
extraordinary man at a time (1784) 
when prejudice ran high against him aud 
his party :— 

Mach inspir’d man! what tho’ a servile 


train, 
Whose wav’ring souls deserve and hug the 
chain, 


Inspir’d by malice, and by folly led, 

With wrongs aud insults heap thy ho- 
neur'd head,— 

Thy steady virtue, with unchanging ray, 

Shall break the cloud, and chase the gloom 

away ; 

shall thy foes, with 

blushes, see 

Their country’s triend,—their monarch’s 
friend,—in thee. 

Camillus thus, by guilty Rome distrest, 

Still felt the patriot-passion fire bis breast ; 

With gen’rous arm lier liberty restor’d, 

And broke th’ insulting Gaui’s oppressive 
sword, 

Various pieces by this lady are seat- 
tered in several publications of miscel- 
laneous character, and in some of her 
own prose Works; oue of them may be 
found in the Memoirs and Fragments 
of that extraordinary young woman, 
the late. Miss Elizabeth Smith, with 
whom she formed an intimacy in 1799, 
when her father Capt. Smith happened 
to be quartered at Ballitore, aout thirty 
miles trom Dublin. 

In 1808 Mrs. Leadbeater collected 
and published a volume of poems by 
subscription. The longest piece in it 
is a translation of that poem of Maflzeus, 
which he bad the hardihood to write as 
a supplement to the Mueid, and to 
term it the “ Thirteenth Book” of that 
great poem, but with few claims to the 
taste or genius of Virgil. ‘The transla- 
tion is spirited, and possesses consider- 
able elegance. Many original pieces 
of merit adorn this volume, among 
which are several addressed to Mr. 


Then couscious 


Burke; the “ Farewell to the North ;” 
“ Returning from Dubliv;” “ the Mo- 


ther,” a pathetic piece from humble 
life ; 
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506 Minor Posts of Ireland. 


life; ‘‘ Ballitore,” and several others. 
We select the following— 


To W.F.G. on the Loss of his Ltnnet. 
O fair Aonian maid! descend, 
Assist me to console a friend ; 
Swift through the yielding azure fly, 
And wipe the tear from William’s eye, 
Who lately heard, from sorrow free, 
His linnet sing as sweet as thee. 
Lately,—but now no more shall hear 
These ‘“‘ wood-notes wild” with raptur'd 

ear: 

Did he for this the food prepare, 
And joy to tend his pleasing care? 
His pleasing care (ah, luckless day !) 
Some envious hand purloin’d away ; 
The open empty cage he spies ; 
Grief swells his heart and fills his eyes ; 
The little tuneful tenant’s gone, 
Nor hears his master’s fruitless moan. 


But thou who wrought this cruel deed, 
With thee may never linnet feed ! 
Thy cage for ever empty be, 
And never goldfinch sing for thee ! 
May thee no blackbird whistle near, 
Nor ever thrush with music cheer! 
But rooks and ravens croak around thee, 
And magpies with their din confound thee, 
Who could’st maliciously destroy 
The pleasures of a fav’rite boy. 
And yet in vain is all thy spite, 
To mar his innocent delight ; 
For, tho’ the pretty songster ’s fled, 
The Muse herself comes in its stead ; 


. The comfort of her verse she brings, 


And Clio, not the linnet, sings. 


We have been informed that Mrs, 
Leadbeater is at present, or was some 
time ago, employed on a poem in blank 
verse, on the subject of the story of 
Tobit, from which a friend has handed 
us an extract,—the marriage of Tobias 
and Sarah :— 


At her father’s call 

Came the dejected fair; but, while her 
hand 

Her father fondly prest, and then resign’d 

To glad Tobias, mournful silence seal’d 

Her balmy lips, and on her hapless ear 

The nuptial blessing, by a father giv’n, 

Smote like the funeral knel!: “ Take thou 
thy bride, 

Thine by the rites which Moses hath 





prescrib’d, 

And lead her to thine home ; my blessing 
rest 

Upon my child and thee.” The mother 
came,— 


Alternate signets seal the sacred bond, 

And to the feast are led the wedded pair ; 

If hope and joy look’d in upon that feast, 

Terror and doubt were there. While on 
his bride 

The enamour’d bridegroom gaz’d, her 
timid eye 


Jul 
Declin’d to earth, and fear'd an 
0 


meet, 
Lest Its expression should betray the pan 
ne’er till now her 


Which rent her bosom ; 
heart 
Had lov’d so truly; ne’er tj 
+ Aete y> ill how had 
An object thus deserving of her Joy 
And must he fall, a victim to the fate 
Of those who seek her love ? Whi has thus 
fate | 
Her wretched being spar'd to see this hour 
In bitterness exceeding all the past? 


The mother to the bridal chamber fed 
The trembling maid ;—the bridal } 


Ower, 
adorn’d 

With festive splendor, to her o’erchiarg'd 
heart 


Appeard her graceful 
gloomy grave. 
And in her mother’s sympathizing breast 
She pour’d a flood of agonizing tears, 
The pitying parent check’d her ownalarm; 
To speak of comfort, and prefer the pray; 
That these sad tears might change to 
grateful joy, 
And future blessings present pangs repay, 


Mrs. Leadbeater’s works are— 

Poems, 8vo. Dublin, 1808. 

Anecdotes taken from Real Life for the 
improvement of Children ; Dublin, 1809, 
A second edition of this is called for. 

Cottage Dialogues, 1st Part; London 
and Dublin, 1811. An admirable work, 
introduced to the world under the warm 
patronage of Miss Edgeworth, and giving 
the most perfect idea of the interior of an 
Irish cottage, and the ideas and manners 
of the peasantry, that can be obtained 
from any book on Ireland. 

Cottage Dialogues, 2d Part; Dublin, 
1813. 

Landlord's Friend; Dublin, 1813. 

Cottage Biography ; Dublin, 1892. No- 
ticed in one of our Jate numbers ; an inte- 
resting little book, the characters being 
taken from real life. 


In addition to these, she has publish- 
ed two or three other small works, for 
the children of the Society of Friends.* 

= eee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazwe. 
SIR, 
aggre PS you will have the good- 
ness to allot a place in your mis- 
cellany for the representation of @ 
method, whereby a letter can be cov- 
veyed with very great velocity,—at the 
rate certainly of a hundred miles ip a 


hour. The method is this:—A tube 
small 


* For some further account of this lady, 


sce Prior’s Life and Character of Burke, 
recently published. 


bridegroom's 
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small diameter, suppose an inch, and of 
any required length, is to have at one 
end a machine to exhaust it of its air, 
at the other end a hollow ball, of rather 
less diameter than that of the tube, with 
a letter enclosed, is to be inserted. 
When the air sball be withdrawn,— 
which, if the tabe be twenty miles long, 
can easily be done in twelve minutes, 
the ball containing the letter will, by 
the pressure of the atmosphere, be 

forced to the other end. E. S. 

Temple ; April 11, 1824. 
—__— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
extracts from the JOURNAL of a 
TOUR through FRANCE. 

4 UG. 14.—Spent a delightful day at 
my friend's, Mr. W. in company 
with an engraver from Munster, and 
his amiable daughter. We were not 
only feasted, but regaled, afterwards, 
with the harmony of three musical 
boxes, which Mr. W. had purchased in 
Switzerland, After dinner we went to 
drink a glass of champaigne at the en- 
graver’s inn: it is the Crown, and con- 
sidered, if not the best, at least the most 
expensive, of Mulhouse; it is likewise 
the Post-house. While there, Mr. W. 
observing a traveller at the door, who 
he thought was an Englishman, told 
me, in his lively manner, to go and 
speak to my countryman; which I did, 
and had the pleasure of being answered 
in English by the traveller, and whom 
I found in the sequel a most intelligent 
man. Hehad been two years travelling 
and residing in Germany, in order to 
make himself master of the language, 
and to see men and manners. He had 
been disappointed in Dresden, de- 
scribing its celebrated bridge over the 
Elbe, at least after sun-set, as gloomy 
and heavy, and more like the way toa 
Bastille than that 1o a great city. The 
latter had lost much of its consequence 
through political events and changes. 
The old king, he said, was greatly at- 
tached to ancient court forms and cere- 
monies, but, for his private virtues, be- 
loved by his subjects. This gentleman 
seemed to have much curiosity for 
‘siting manufacturing establishments, 
and Mr. W. offered to gratify it, but be 
€xcused himself by saying he had taken 
is place in the diligence for Paris, and, 
rrcover, his leave of absence from 
~ngland was expired, — which would 
imply that he was in the army. With 
his intelligence, however, he was not 
ce from the anglo-mania of prejudice ; 


for, on the engraver expressing some 


anxiety that we had not the ce, 

of the ladies since dinner ({'@° 
o'clock), and proposing that we sho 
take them out in a coach, I observea 
that this showed, as had always been 
the case, the gallantry of the nation. 
The stranger said, it might be nothing 
more than a habit; that there was little 
real meritin it, being the superfices of 
politeness or attachment to the sex. 
One could not, it is true, inspect the 
heart ; and, as outward signs and appear- 
ances Were in this case to be connected 
with effects,—the sole, and perhaps 
surest, criterion,—I could not certainly 
but prefer this pleasing politeness in 
the French towards the sex to that cold 
and jealous conduct which in general 
characterized our countrymen. It seem- 
ed that in this respect the lord of the 
creation had made a false estimate of 
his power and the intrinsic value of 
woman, or be would never exert it in so 
tyrannical manner, to the production of 
pain and misery instead of pleasure and 
happiness. It was observed that this 
apparent coldness towards the sex con- 
cealed a warm heart, and that the real 
domestic virtues flourished to greater 
perfection under so ungenial a clime 
and rude culture, than in the gay and 
factitious sunshine of French politeness. 


There might be instances, 1 allowed; ~ 


but the probability, 1 thought, was that 
connubial affection, parental love, filial 
piety, in short all the sweet charities of 
life and the grand virtues of society, 
were more likely to be the result of 
mildness, politeness, and mutual parti- 
cipation in labours and pleasures, than 
regarding woman as inferior to map, 
and treating her as a pleasing toy, a 
drawing-room ornament, or a kitchen 
appendage. 

The women in France seemed, on the 
contrary, to fill that station which has 
been indicated by the order of creation, 
and sung by the immortal bard of 
Scotia, perhaps in the too glowing 
transports of his first affection and native 
gallantry :— 

Her ’prentice hand she tried on man, 

And then she made the lasses O! 

Be that as it may, and whether the 
history of Father Rib be true or not, 
they have evidently caused more pain 
to the sides of men than Father Adam 
experienced in farnishing the material 
for their creation. But that is abun- 
dantly compensated by their delightful 
converse and virtuous society. 

It is worth while to examiue a little 
into the moral and political effects of 

women 
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_se@baving a principal share in ma- 

m-& the concerns of their husbands 
#*Prance; and here an interesting en- 
quiry presents itself. 

In the first place, it is obvious they 
are not only the wives but the natural 
partners of their husbands, and must 
consequently feel a superior interest in 
the management of their affairs to that 
of a partngr, perhaps a single man, pos- 
sessed of pruperty sufficient to keep him, 
and whose only object is to employ 
himselfa littic, to give a greater relish 
to his pleasures, and to derive a greater 
interest from his capital. 

This superior interest in the women- 
partners of their husbands, induces 
greater activity, and a more ardent co- 
operation in obtaining a_ prosperous 
result. Suspicions, jealousies, envies, 
quarrels, and separations, which take 
place in adventitious partnerships be- 
tween men, and even between relations, 
are strangers to those happy partner- 
ships between husbands and wives. 

The example set their servants, work - 
people, and children, is truly edifying, 
and excites a spirit of alacrity, emala- 
tion, and obedience, highly conducive 
to the quick dispatch and perfecting of 
their manufactures, and the advance- 
ment of their own personal interests, 
prosperity, and comfort. 

This co-operation and intereourse 
with the world expands the mind, stores 
it with useful truths, and fortifies it by 
experience against all the smiles and 
frowns of fortune. Thus educated and 
trained, (to use the expression of the 
eccentric Owen,) no wonder that the 
women of France at all times, and 
particularly during the late revolution, 
have exhibited such numerous and bril- 
liant instances of literary ability, heroic 
fortitude, and consummate virtue. 

This knowledge of business, and co- 
operation in it, has been extremely 
useful to France in a political point of 
view, as it bas enabled married men to 
quit their families, and fly to the fron- 
tiers in defence of their liberty and 
country. Their business, in the mean 
time, has suffered no interruption, and 
thus the physical as well as moral force 
of the nation has received a most im- 
portant addition. And, lastly, in case 
of death, either in war or naturally, the 
business is continued by the widows, 
and there are few instances of establish- 
ments being broken up from the incapa- 
city of the latter, and dilapidated by 

ynorant, idle, rash, or careless, execu- 
s. But, alas! how often does this 
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“i [July 1, 
happen,—nay, it is daily to be 
in England, with all its train of — 
ing effects. Young families, whe had 
lived in plenty, ease, and comfort dt 
ring the lifetime of their fathers me by 
their premature death plunged suddenly 
into all the horrors of grief, want, ani 
misery. 
(To be continued. ) 
i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE GERMAN STUDENT. 
NO. XXXI, 
WIELAND’S ‘‘ GIRON LE COURTEOIS.” 
(Concluded from p. 409.) 
ae just as their hearts foretold, so hap. 
pen’d it 
Upon the day of tourney. Danayn 
And Geron ousted all the other knights 
From off their saddles. No one could 
prevent 
Their carrying off the prize. And now began 
A busy questioning from mouth to mouth 
Who were tliese knights; but no one knew 
about them, 
Except the dame of Maloane, who beheld 
With heart’s delight herGeron andhisdeeds; 
For, tho’ he came into the ring so plainly 
In common armure, yet there was no other 
Like him in grace and dignity of port. 
And, when she saw him with the bickering 
blade 
Drawn in his fist, and with the sable shield 
Before his neck, tho’ troops of knights 
rode by 
In plumed helmets, harness-waistcoats gay 
With gold embroidery, bearing blazon'd 
shields, 
Yet mark’d she none in the career but 
him. 


Of handsome women and of lovely damsels 
Many had come to Morlaix on that day 
To see and to be seen ; but all of them 
Beside the dame of Maloane appear'd 
Like meadow-flowers round a blooming 
rose-bush; 
And all the knights who gaz’d upon her 
beauty 
Grewwarmatbheart; but none moreardently 
Than Lak, the comrade of King Melia, 
Who, as if fetter’d by some powerfal spell, 
Could never turn from her his countenance. 
He’s caught, thought Meliad within him- 
self; ites 
And, to make out the feelings of his frien, 
Began to talk about her stately 0 j 
Of six-and-twenty knights, Sir Lak rep" “~ 
‘Those six-and-twenty knights, howe* 
mantul 
They may believe themselves, would surely 
rove 
For sia a woman but a feeble guard. 
So help me God, my dear King Melat, 
If in a forest this fair lady met me, art 
With only six-and-twenty for her escot' 
I think Id snatch her from them ©” 
one.’ Sit 
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Wicland’s “ Giron le Courteois.” 


i 4 ° ° 
sir Danayil, intent upon the jousting, 


ent nothing of this speech. But, by 
"some chance, { 

 Geron had been standing near enough 
best what Lak was saying to the king; 

id tho’ his heart burnt in him, that a nan 
vad dare so speak Concerning his friend’s 


wile, . 
vt, thonght he, this must be no vulgar 


knight, : ed 
ryo feels within him such a daring spirit. 


Geron then went up to him, and address’d 
him , 

friendly guise, and let him understand 

1. was aware of what to Meliad 

Lak had spoken: ‘ I acknowledge it,’ 

»rorted Lak, ‘nor should I shun the trial 

‘you were one of these same six-and- 
" twenty.’ 

Jf so,’ said Gerou, ¢ and for woman’s sake 

» would engage with six-and-twenty of us, 

: would no doubt be very easy for you 

» natch from us the honours of the 

tourney.’ 


‘Done: let ustry,’ said Lak. King Meliad, 

od Danayn, who now approaclid, took part 

the defial, and it was agreed 

ree times to joust ; Sir Geron against Lak, 

nd Danayn against King Meliad, 

tthe first onset Danayn and Geron 

kw down amain their two aniagonisis. 

besecond time the chances were revers’d, 

ind the two friends were ousted from their 
saddles, 

but, the third time, they both again prevail'd, 

ad kept with loud applause their twice- 

won prize. 


When night approach’d, there came to 
Danayn 
hasty messenger, with tidings that 
we murderers of his nephew, whom he 
lour'd for, 
hada few hours ago been seen about 
tno great distance. Instantly the knight 
xe off in the pursuit, but said to Geron, 
Brother, a private business calls me hence, 
Which cannot be delay’d; meanwhile, go you 
0 Maloane, and there wait for me.’ Then— 
He said as much to his wife, and she prepar’d 
Next morning with her escort to return. 


be Geron had not yet forgot the words 
ich Lak had spoken,—half, it seem’d, 
_ In earnest, 
\osooner was the dame of Maloane 
‘e from Morlaix, than he at distance 
follow’d. 
~ sure enough, Sir Lak bad risen early, 
— not to miss his lovely booty, 

7 {deep within a lonely woody valley, 
ough which she had to pass, was hid in 
_ ambush, 

lite _ the escort came, he fell upon them, 

ree sudden thunderbolt from heaven, 
tn’ alt the six-and-twenty to disperse, 
on the lady, and rode off with her. 


309 
** Sir Geron had, by some misapprehension, 
Not taken just the road the lady took, 
And, turning on one side to seek the traces, 
By great good luck he pounced upon the 
robber, 
Who, with his lovely booty well content, 
Came trotting on. The precious burden well 
Deserv'd a combat unto life or death. 


“¢ Wringing her lovely hands, most anxiously 
The lady call'd on every saint in heaven ; 
Made more vows for her friend than for 
herself ; 
But soon the brave one had remov’d all fear 
About the issue : with a lion’s fliry 
He grasp’d the rude aggressor, flung him 
down, 
And made him to the mercy of the lady 
Owe a dishonour’d life. 
How great the joy 
Was hers, when thus she felt herself deliver'd 
And by the hand of him whom best she lov’d. 
Nor scarcely less was his to see her rescued, 
And to have fitly punish’d the presumption 
Of a wild rival. Both gaz’d on each other, 
And remain’d speechless; their whole souls 
were seated 
Now in theireyes. Around is only wood, 
Silent and solitary; he and he 
The only in the world. Ah! what a moment 
For to forget a friend in. 
Bat Sir Geron, 
Soon to himself restor’d, stept back and said, 
* Lady, you now are ridded of this knight, 
And can return to Maloane in peace, 
At your own pleasoure.’ 
Him the lady answer’d, 
‘Most noble sir, to God and to your arm 
Be everlasting thanks for my deliverance ! 
I had been else dishonour'd, if your courage 
Had not preservd me in the threaten'’d 
danger. 
But what canI do now? My sorry people 
Are all dispers’d,—the damsels and the 
knights ; 
And I am left alone.’ 
The knight replied, 
‘Lady, be not uneasy ; all your escort 
Cannot be far away ; they'll soon collect 
Again, and come abont you. Let us ride, 
Meanwhile, along this path, which certainly 
Must lead us back into the beaten 10ad.’ 
And with these words they rode together 
onwards. 


‘“¢ Now when the lovely dame of Maloane, 

Freed from her terrors, saw her-eif alone, 

And with the man above all others dear 

T’o her whole soul, and thought within herself, 

How at the tourney he surpas;’d them ail, 

How nobly brave, how gently courteous, lie 

In every thing behav’d, her inner heart 

Was so much mov’d, she hardly couid 
conceive 

What was the matter with her,what she ought 

To say or to withhold. She wants to speak, 

And yet the fear of being once again 

Put off had terrors for her. 


Love 
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Love invites her 
Once more to tell him plainly what her heart 
Desires ; bat Shame presses her lips together 
When she would speak. On one side mur- 
murs Love, 
‘ Now, lady, without apprehension say 
All that you feel, he'll not again draw back ; 
You are so sweetly made in form and face, 
He were not worthy of the name of knight, 
If he could a third time decline the offer: 
Venture it now securely.’ Shame replies, 
‘ Lady, beware to speak ; the noble Geron 
So truly and so steadily loves Danayn, 
He would not for the world be faithless to 
him ; 
Depend upon it, he withdraws again.’ 
And thus between her prompters she sat still, 
And they rode on in silence a long while. 


“‘ Meanwhile Sir Geron, on his side, had also 

No easy struggle to achieve ; as often 

As on the lady he let fall his eyes, 

He grew so wishful, that the thought would 
cross him: 

O but for one full time to press that heart 

Against his own, he’d give his soul away. 

To struggle any longer hardly seems 

E’en possible, or fair to such a woman, 

Who ts so givento him, All conspires 

To meet their common wishes; time and 
place, 

So still, so lonely, can’t occur again. 

But thy friend’s wife, thy brother-warrior’s, 

Who holds thee dearer than his very eyes. 

No, God forbid that such a worthy knight 

Should be dishonour’d by the man he trusts, 

Against whose conduct he would ne’er 
permit 

The least suspicion to shoot cross his soul. - 

How could’st thou ever in thy life again 

Bear but to meet his eye-beam, or the look 

Of any other man, who feels for honour ; 

How bear thyself with such a loaded con- 
science ? 


“Tn this turmoil of thought he journey’d on, 
Riding behind her; yet he could not help 
Each now and then to cast his eyes upon her, 
And aye, the oftener he beheld, the more 
Her beauty seem’d embellish’d. Twice or 
thrice 

”T was on his tongue to tell her so, had shame 
Not shut his mouth. 

At length the lady fair, 
Her bosom wanted to exhale its feelings, 
Began to parley with Sir Geron, saying, 
‘ God send you good adventures: my dear sir, 
Inform me what cf all things in the world 
Best prompts a knight to deeds of bravery 
And lofty courage ?’ 

i Geron thus replied, 
‘True on fair lady. Such a force hath 
ove, 

That it can make a daring man of cowards,’ 
‘If it be so,’ the lady recommenc’d, 
‘ Love must indeed possess a mighty power.’ 
‘ Yes, truly,’ said Sir Geron, ‘so it does; 
And, lady, know, I should not now, nor ever 


wo In all my life have been the man Sir Lak 
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Felt me to be this day, had not my at 1324 


Deriv’d its strength from 
Sir Tak, : ore Nor wade 


Tho’ one of the best k wa 
e best knigh d' 
power erate tal rm] 


To drive to flight the six-and-tw Asif 
From Maloane, had love not tere By §] 
* How,’ said the lady, ¢ from your speed 

seems We Wie 
You too have felt the mightiness of love. 
‘Lady, you speak the truth,’ re plied Whie 

knight; Guid 
‘And I esteem myself a lucky man A we 
That I can truly boast my heart is bound Aud 
Unto the fairest woman in the world: 
And only therefore I accomplish what 
I else should not attempt. Believe me lady 
If ’twere not for the mightiness of love. 
I should not in this tourney have perform’ 
What you beheld. To love, and to my lady 
I am beholden for my every deed.’ 


‘“* The noble dame of Maloane, when thu 
She heard her hero speak, was inly pleas, 
For her heart said to her, If Geron loves, 
He must love thee, and not another woma, 
And, when he ceas’d to speak, she took the 
word, 
And said, *‘ My sir, God send you good x 
ventures ! 
Bat tell me, withont jesting, who the lady 
May be, who seems to you the fairest wom 
Of all the dames on earth, and is the dearest 
‘So help me God,’ replied he, * but the faire 
Aud dearest woman on the face of earth 
To me, is no one other than yourself. 
And this your own heart must already tell y 
Is naked truth. Yes, my dear lady, you 
Are she I love, as none e’er lov’d before. 


‘< ¢ Sir,’ said the dame again, ‘ what must! 
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Of this strange speech? You cannot bem 
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And are but watching my too ready answet 

To make agame of me. It is not long 

Since, I too well remember the occasion, 

When I said to you what you say to me, 

And you a little harshly put me by. 

And would you now persuade me, that ya 
love wl 

So wholly me. My dear good sir, what ¥ 
you 

Have me believe?’ 
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‘My dearest lady, said 
Sir Geron then, ‘for God’s sake, 0 ™ -. 
give me : 
Such speeches any more. If I was . ~ 
Foolish and blind, don’t punish me jv 4 Hi 
Accept me for your knight, and be He 

Queen of my heart, there 1s 00 love 
heartfelt 4 : Qe 

In all the world than mine.’ 

The dame of Malem’ ig Sy 
Glow’d with such glee to heat ber 0) 
talk thus; oe E 
It seem’d to her, as were, she isting 
When he had ceas’d to speak. NT 
no longer Acgtt MH 
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f his love, and feasts upon the thought 
tably, that she seems to breathe 
And swim in floods of love,—is full of joy 
And happiness ; yet she can utter nothing, 
4s if afraid to break into her bliss 
tee, 

By —_* awhile they rode ; 
When a small pathway cross’d them in the 

forest, 
Which led down to a well. And thither Geron 
Guided his horse’s rein, and said, ‘ My lady, 
A weariness, remaining from the tourney 
And from this morning’s toil, is come upon 


Wo 





und 
me. 
t If you approve, I very much should like 
», lads 2° take _ rest beside the well that’s 
onder. 
a ‘Sir,’ said the lady, blushing, ‘do your 
y lady pleasure.’ 

«He took the pathway to the well, and she 
hus ag Rode silent after him, When they were there, 
oas'4- a St Geron first alighted, to a tree 
es, ‘fag Futen'd his horse, and then put forth his hand 
and To help the dame of Maloane to dismount. 


ik thm “A fresh green turf, bedg’d round with copse 
and bushes, 
od addi And pleasantly o’ershadow’d by the trees, 
Grew there ; it was a place as snug and quiet, 
dy HM And fashiou’d for repose, as could be wish’d. 
0! There, when he took his lady from the horse 
est, lato his arms, he gently sat her down, 
aire Then he began to take his armure off 
Slowly, and piece by piece; laid down bis 
helmet, 
you And his black shield; unbuckled from his 
shoulders 
. The heavy pouldrons, plae’d them on the rim 
Of the a well; and the good sword upon 
them, 
Which once the spotless knight, Hector the 
Brown, 
ver a Had oe and bequeath’d to him when 
ying ; 
Aud which, for its first owner’s sake, to him 
Was still so dear, he’d not have taken for it 
The very best of all King Uther’s castles. 


ju “But in this moment of intoxication 

He thought but little of his sword, but little 
nS Of the high duties to which he was pledg’d 

0, ey Hector, should presume to wield 
it. 

For the first time in his whole life forsook hin 
ot His faithfulness, his honour, A hot hunger 

For the sweet fruits of love, alas! had stifled 
¢ nobler feelings of his soul. Geron 


. 1s Geron now no longer, has forgotten 
. t einayn,—forgotten his best self; 
* fastens now, with wild and rash impa- 
lience, 


ite to disarm himself. 
’ Meanwhile the lady, 
prety asham’d, her lovely eyes cast down 
pon her lap, sat silent, scarcely daring 
) Yeu to breathe. 
That ; And lo! it somehow happen’d 
; » post as Geron was approaching her, 
rush'd against the low wall of the well, 
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Where he had pil’d his weapons on each other, 
And the good sword slid down into the 
water, 
Now, when he heard the splash, he quickly 
leaves 
The lovely lady, rans to save the sword, 
And draws it out, and wipes it very dry ; 
And as he look’d along it narrowly, 
To sce if twas uninjur’d, his eye caught 
The golden letters on the blade inscrib'd 
By Hector’s order. As he read, he trembled. 
He reads again; it was as had the words 
Never before impress’d him. All the spell 
At once was broke. 
He stands with the good sword 
Bare in his hand, and sinks into himself: 
‘Where am I? God in heaven! whata deed 
I was come here to do. And his knees 


totter’d 
Now at the thought. The sword still in his 
hand, 


He on the margin of the well sat down, 
His back toward the lady, full of sorrow, 
Aud sinking from one sad thonght to another. 


‘¢ Now when the lady, who so late ago 
Beheld him blithe and gay, thus suddenly 
Perceiv’d him falling in strange melancholy, 
She was alarm’d, and knew not what to think, 
And came to him with gentle timid step, 
And said, ‘ What ails you, sir; what are you 
planning?’ 
“‘ Geron, umheeding her, still bent his eyes 
Steadfast upon his sword, and made no 
answer. 
She waited long, and, as he gave her none, 
She stepp’d still nearer, and with tenderest 
voice 
Again repeated, * My dear sir, what ails you ?” 
He, deeply sighing, answered, ‘ What I ail,— 
May God in heaven have mercy on my soul! 
Against my brother Danayn I have sinned, 
And am not worthy now to live.’ He spoke, 
And once again began to eye his sword, 
Then said, with broken voice, ‘Thou trusty 
blade, 

Into whose hands art thou now fallen? He 
Was quite another man who us'd to wield 
: thee, h 
No faithless thought e’er came across his 

heart 
In his whole life. Forgive me: I no more 
Can now deserve to wear thee. Dll avenge 
Both thee and him, who once hop’d better of 
me 
When to my keeping he entrusted thee.” 
And now he rais’d his arm; and, ere the lady, 
Helpless from terror, could attempt to hinder, 
He ran his body through aud through,—then 
drew 
The weapon out, and would have given 
himself 
Anotber stab, but that the dame of Maloanc, 
With all the force of love and of despair, 
Fell on his arm, 
‘Good knight, for God’s sake spare 
Your precious life; slay vot yourself, and me, 


S Hy for nothing.’ 
So cruelly P U “ Lady, 
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‘Lady,’ said he, 
‘ Leave me my will. I don’t deserve to live, 
And wish to perish, rather than be false.’ 
The lady sobb’d aloud,and clung around him. 


«¢ While this was passing, Danayn return’d 

From his excursion. He had found and 
punish’d 

The murderers of his nephew; both had fallen 

Beneath his hand, and he was hastening home 

To join his wife and friend at Maloane. 

And, as he pass’d this forest, near the well 

A shriek of woe assail’d him, and he turn’d 

His horse, to seek the cause,—when, lo! he 
SAW, 

Stretch’d in his blood, Sir Geron, bleeding 
still ; 

And by him kneel’d alone, in speechless 
anguish, 

Wringing her hands, the lady. Danayn, 

Instead of asking questions, from his horse 

Sprung, and proceeded to assist his friend. 


“*Geron refuses to accept relief,— 
He will not live,—and to his friend accuses 
Himself most bitterly,—hides nothing from 
him, 
But his wife’s weakness,—takes upon himself 
The load of all the guilt,—and, when he thus 
Had ended his confession, he held out 
His hand, and said, ‘ Now then forgive me, 
brother, 
If you are able. But, O let me die, 
And do not hate my memory ; for repentance 
Did come betore the deed. My faithlessness 
Was only inmy heart, Be my heart’s blood 
The fit atonement.’ 
Noble Danayn 
Felt at this moment all the loftiness 
Of his friend’s virtue, more than he had ever; 
So wholly bare lay Geron’s heart and soul 
Clear — own before him; and he asked 
iim 
Most pressingly yet to forgive himself,— 
Conjures him by their holy friendship still 
To live,—and swears to him, tliat more than 
ever 
He now esteems and loves him. Overcome 
By such affection, Geron then consents 
For his dear friend to live, accepts his care, 
And on a bier is carried to a castle, 
Where dwelt a good old knight, a triénd of 
Danayn, 
Whose daughter, beauteous in the next 
degree 
To the fair dame of Maloane, was much 
skilled 
In healing wounds, She knew, and secretly 
She lov’d, Sir Geron ; and her gentle care 
In a few weeks restor'd him, 
But the wound, 
Which this adventure of the well had given 
Yo the fair dame of Maloane, was fatal. 
To bear snch sudden deep-felt rending pangs 
Her soft heart was too weak. In heavy woe 
She lay the whole long night, as in a fire : 
Next day the fury of the tever broke 
wildness loose; and grew with such 
rapidity 
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She died; and Geron’s name was 


word.” her last 


Here azed Branor pans’d. With earnest loo! 
Silent he scann’d the ladies, and the kn - 
ong sat around ; and from the da aon 
still tears were trickling ir plow; 
shothen, § down their Blowing 
And ‘the knights’ looks were downcay 
Guiniver, " 
The queen, who during the rarration often 
Grew pale as death, then red as fire avaiy 
To cover her confusion, sighing, said i 
“Tis a most melancholy story. What 
Became at last of Geron 2’ asked Sj: 
Lancelot. 
“ After this story,” said the aged Branor 
“I have nothing more to tell.” 
Then royal Arthur 
Rose from the table, and the rest arose; 
And Arthur said to Branor, “Worthy knigli, 
There’s an apartment ready in the castle 
For you to-night, and for as many days 
As it may please you to remain with us,” 
** Sir king,” replied the old man, “God gire 
you health 
And fame; but I have made a solemn vow 
To pass no night at courts on any errand,’ 


The knights look’d at each other silently; 
While Branor bow’d respectfully to Arthor 
And to the queen,—resum’d his dress of 
armure, 

Mounted his horse, and by the starlight rode 
Back to his forest. 

—_ ’ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin. 

SIR, 


RESUMING upon the universally 
known liberality which keeps yout 
pages open to the public, I have been i- 
duced to trouble you on a subject in whieh 
most of my countrymen are, or ought 
be, interested, — our ancient national 
music. 
It had long been a subject of vexatiol 
with us, that no regular system had bees 
promulgated, whereby the characters 
melodies of our country might be y* 
into general practice. ‘The use ape 
pipe was necessarily confined to @ ve 
individuals, who studied il asa profess 
whose knowledge of its principles an “ 
history was handed from father {0 nod : 
an hereditary birthright, whilst they wt 
quired a knowledge of the music, ee * a 
liarly its own, by the most intense s ch 
Thus these piobaireachd, so intima A 
connected with the history of the a 
with their battles, their joys, and ae 
have been brought down, through a . 
of years of tronbles and proscript® “ne 
the present day. The heart on P 
thering of the men to the com “yo 
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‘oyous salute on the day of the bridal, 
‘nd the melancholy coronach of death, 
way be forgotten; but the mountains 
which bore witness to the scenes will 
jave, ere then, passed away. 

The principal obstacle to the general 
iqtroduction of piobaireachd, and other 
jipe music, has been removed through 
the influence, and under the auspices, 
of the Highland Society of London. 
They offered a premium to any one 
who should substitute a scale for the 
pipe, upon the modern principle of mu- 
sic, fur the syllabic one in use among 
pipers. ‘This premium was gained, and 
deservedly gained, by a very ingenious 
fellow, M*Donald of Edinburgh, who 
has since given to the world a volume 
of music, which at once evinces his 
taste, and shows with what indefatigable 
zeal he has gone about the work. 

Now, sir, my motive for troubling 
you thus is to suggest, that, as a compe- 
tent knowledge of the bagpipe can now 
be so easily acquired, it is the duty of 
every High!ander to make that music 
his study which has so far contributed 
to raise his country in the scale of na- 
tions, and his countrymen in that of 
humanity. 

The opinion which is abroad, that 
the instrument is difficult to blow, 
may be controverted with the fact, that 
a man will blow from day to day, and 
week to week, with the greatest ease, 
and without the least bad effect; and 
farther, harsh as its tones are, let any 
oue, however fastidious, hear played by 
a good piper, “* M‘Intosh’s Lament,” 
or the “ Piper’s Warning to his Master,” 
and dare in conscience refuse to admit 
the pipe’s pretensions to melody. 

A HIGHLANDMAN IN LONDON. 
Ae 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE SOCIAL RIGHTS of MAN; being a 
COMPILATION from the various DECLA- 
RATIONS of RIGHTS, submitted at dif- 
ferent PERIODS to the NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY and CONVENTION Of FRANCE; 
and recently arranged by COUNT LAN- 
JUINAIS, in his “ HISTORY of CON- 
STITUTIONS,” 

ATURE made men free and equal ; 

-V the distinctions necessary for so- 

_ are founded only upon general 
ity. 

Every man is born with inalienable 
iberePrescriptible rights ; such as, the 
i be of all his opinions,—the care of 

‘ Honour and his life,—the right of 
Moperty,—the entire disposal of his 


person, of his industry, and of all his 
faculties,—the communication of his 
thoughts, by all possible means,—the 
pursuit of happiness, and resistance to 
oppression. 

The end of all political associations is 
the preservation of the nataral and im- 
prescriptible rights of individuals. These 
rights are liberty, property, safety, and 
resistance to oppression. 

The end of all society is the public 
good, 

All menare equal in the eye of the law. 

The exercise of the natural rights is 
limited only in such degree as ensures 
the enjoyment of them to the other 
members of society. 

Man receives from nature imperious 
wants, with means sufficient to satisfy 
them, 

Society can only be formed by a free 
agreement amongst all the associates. 

Every man is the sole proprietor of 
his own person: he may engage his ser- 
vices or his time; but he cannot sell 
himself, the primary property being in- 
alienable. 

Every man should be free in the 
exercise of his personal faculties, pro- 
vided he infringe not on the rights of 
others. 

So, in like manner, no man is respon- 
sible for his thoughts or opinions ; every 
man has the right either of speaking or 
of remaining silent. No method of 
publishing his thoughts and sentiments 
should be forbidden to any man; and, 
in particular, every man is lree to wrile, 
print, or cause to be printed, whatever 
he thinks proper, always on the sole con- 
dition of not giving offence to the rights 
of others. 

Every citizen is equally free to em- 
ploy his hands, his industry, and his 
capital, as he shall think good and use- 
ful to himself. He may fabricate and 
produce whatever he please, and in 
what manner he may please; he may 
retain or dispose of, at his pleasure, 
all sorts of merchandize, and sell them 
either wholesale or retail. In these 
different vccupations, no particular per- 
son, no association, has a right to restrict 
him, much less a right to prevent him. 
The law alone can mark the limits 
which must be given to this, as to every 
other, liberty; and such law must con- 
sist with the general principles of 
liberty. . 

Every man is, in like manner, able to 
go or to remain, to come In or to gu out, 


and even to go out and return, into his 
country, 
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country, whenever and however he may 
think proper. 

In fine, every man has it in his power 
to dispose of and use his property and 
revenue in any manner he shall please. 

A man can only be subject to laws 
consented to by bim or his real repre- 
sentatives, and previously promulgated 
and legally applied. 

The principle of all sovereignty re- 
sides in the nation; and no body, no 
individual, can possess any authority 
which does not expressly emanate from 
it, or its authorised representatives. 

Every rightful government has for its 
sole object the public good. This ob- 
ject requires that the legislative, excen- 
live, and judicial, powers, be distinct and 
definite, and that their organization en- 
sure the free representation of the citi- 
zens, the responsibility of their agents, 
and the impartiality of their judges. 

No partial combination of citizens, no 
individual, can arrogate to themselves 
the sovereignty, or exercise any autho- 
rity, or perform any public function, 


the public officers be not ensured. 

All the citizens are bound to support 
this guarantee, and to enforce the law, 
when called upon in its name. 

The social guarantee consists in the 
concurrence of all, to ensure to each the 
enjoyment and the preservation of his 
rights: this guarantee rests upon the 
national sovereignty. It cannot exist, 
if the limits of the public offices be not 
clearly determined by the law, and if 
the responsibility of all the officers be 
not ensured, 

A nation necessarily retains the right 
of revising, reforming, and changing, its 
constitution, 

One generation cannot subject future 
gencrations to its laws. 

Every citizen has an equal right, per- 
sonally or by his representative, of assist- 
ing in the formation of the law, and in 
the nomination of its officers or agents. 

All public offices are essentially tem- 
porary; they can be considered neither 
as distinctions nor rewards, but as duties. 
The offences of the judges of the people, 
aud of their agents, ought never to re- 
main unpunished. No individual can 
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[July 1, 
The public powers ought to be 
constituted, that, always active alw 
suited to fulfil their destined sateen, 
they can never depart from their proner 
course, to the detriment of the mecid 

Interest. 

The laws ought to be clear, precise 
and uniform, to al! the Citizens, 2 

Law must be impartial, whether it 
reward or punish, whether it protect 
destroy. 

Law is the free and solemn EXpression 
of the general will; it is the same to all, 
whether it protect or whether it punisli; 
it can ordain only that which is just and 
useful to society, and forbid only tliat 
which is burtful. 

The law is the general will, expressed 
by the majority, either of the citizens or 
of their representatives, 

That which is not forbidden by the 
law, may not be prevented. 

Nobody can be constrained to do that 
which the law does not ordain. 

The Jaw should only decrce punish. 
ments strictly necessary, and propor 
tionate to the offence. 


Fs ; oa Without a formal delegation from the 

oe) a law. The law should decree only such 

nN A i, The social guarantee cannot exist, punishmentsas are strictly and evidently 

ie a Ni unless the limits of the public authori- necessary : the punishment ought to be 
4) ok Bae tics be not clearly determined by the proportionate to the offence, and useful 
1h cone law, and unless the responsibility of all to society. 


The law has a right to forbid actions 
evidently hurtful to society. 

The law should only ordain punisi- 
ment strictly and evidently necessary ; 
and no man can be punished bat by 
virtue of a law established and promul- 
gated previously to the offence, aud 
legally applied. 

To give a retroactive power toa law 
is obviously unjust and criminal. 

The law has for its sole object the 
interest of the community; it cannot 
therefore grant a privilege to whoms0- 
ever it pleases: established — 
ought to be abolished immediate, 
whatever may have been their origi. 

No municipal, or other charge, “ 
be imposed upon a citizen without ¥ 
consent, or that of bis representatives. 

In like manner, no man ought ws 
any national contribution but that W * 
has been freely = by the represt 
tatives of the people. 

No connsiatias ought to be - 
or tax imposed, except for the p 
wants. 

The subsidies ought to be a 
consented to, and proportionately 


sessed, 


» possess, of right, an inviolability that 


pany other citizen does not also possess, oF 


consists in being able 
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all that is not contrary to the rights of 
others: thus the exercise of the natural 
rights of every man, Is limited only so 
fir as to ensure the enjoyment of these 
me rights to the other members of so- 
ciety. This limitation can only be deter- 
mined by the law. : 

Liberty, then, has nature for its 
principle, justice for its rule, and the 
jaw for its safeguard: its moral limit is 
contained in this maxim, “ Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto 
you.” 

The preservation of liberty depends 
op submission to the law, which is the 
expression of the general will. 

The liberty of the press, and of every 
other means of publishing thoughts, can 
neither be interdicted, suspended, nor 
limited. 

The right of publishing a man’s 
thoughts and opinions, whether by 
means of the press or in any other man- 
ner, the right of peaceably assembling, 
and the free exercise Of trades, cannot 
be forbidden. 

Noman ought to be disturbed on ac- 
count of his religious opinions. 

The free communication of his 
thoughts.and opinions is one of the most 
precious rights of man; every citizen, 
then, can speak, write, or print, freely, 
except that he must answer for the 
abuse of this liberty in cases determined 
by the law. 

The necessity of declaring his rights 
supposes either the existence or the 
recent recollection of despotism. 

Liberty and equality of rights admit 
no distinction of birth, no hereditary 
authorities, 

All the citizens may pretend, and, if 
chosen, are admissible, to all the public 
places, employments, and duties. Free 
people know no other motives of pre- 
lerence in their choice than talents and 
virtues, 

Asevery citizen has an equal right to 
defend his lite, his honour, and his pro- 
perty, no means of defence ought to be 
granted to one exclusively of another. 

If men are not equal in means, that is 
fo say, in tiches, in understanding, and 
ii the various powers of body and mind, 
it does not follow that they are not 
equal in natural and civil rights. 

Instruction being necessary to all, 
Society ought to favour, as far as lies in 
ihe the progress of public educa- 
wn, and render instruction attainable 

Y all the citizens. 

Safety consists in the protection 
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granted by socicty to every citizen, for 
the-preservation of bis person, of bis pro- 
perty, and of his rights, 

Safety results from the combination 
of all, to ensure to every one his rights. 

No man ought to be called before a 
court of justice, accused, arrested, or 
imprisoned, except in cases determined 
by the law, and according to the forms 
which it has prescribed: every act 
exercised otherwise towards a citizen is 
atbitrary and null. 

Every act exercised against a man, 
except in the cases, and with the forms, 
which the law determines, is arbitrary 
and tyrannical; and he, against whom 
they would execute it, has the right to 
repel it by force. 

Since the law is equally binding to all 
the citizens, it ought equally to punish 
the guilty. 

The law ought to protect public and 
individual liberty, against the oppression 
of those in power, 

Every arbitrary or illegal order is 
void. ‘They who demand it, who sign 
it, they who convey it, who execute it, 
or cause it to be executed, are guilty: 
all ought to be punished. 

The citizens against whom such 
orders have been issued, have a right to 
repel violence by violence; but every 
citizen called upon or seized in the 
name of the law, ought immediately tu 
obey. He renders himself guilty by 
resistance. 

Every man being presumed innocent 
until he has been declared guilty, if it be 
indispensable to arrest him, any rigor 
which was not necessary for the secu- 
rity of his person ought to be severely 
checked by the law. 

Any treatinent, which aggravates the 
punishment fixed by the law, is cri- 
minal. 

Every citizen has a right to the most 
impartial, exact, and prompt, justice, as 
well with regard to his person as to his 
property. ; 

Every citizen has, moreover, a right 
to the common advantages which may 
spring from the social state. 

No kind of labour, of commerce or of 
culture, can be forbidden to any man: 
he may fabricate, sell, and transport, 
every sort of production. 

No man can be deprived of the least 
portion of his property without his own 
consent, except when the public wants, 
legally and plainly ascertained, require 
it; and on the condition of a just and 
reasonable indemnity. nN 
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No contribution ougit to be demanid- 
ed excepting for general utility. All 
the citizens, by their representatives, 
have a right to assist in the decree of 
contributions, and to observe and de- 
mand an account of the employment of 
them. 

Every tax or contribution is for pub- 
lic utility: it ought to be asscssed on 
those able to contribute, in proportion 
to their means. 

The public succours are a sacred 
debt. Society owes subsistence to un- 
fortunate citizens, either by procuring 
them work, or by ensuring the means of 
subsistence to those who are not in a 
condition to work: the unfortunate 
having submitted to the regulations of 
society, bave a right to its protection 
and assistance. 

The civil authority ought to be so 
organized, and attended by a civil and 
legul force, that it should never have 
occasion to call in the dangerous assis- 
tance of the military power, but in the 
last extremity of incivism. 

The military power is created for, 
exists for, and ought only to act in, 
foreign political relations; so that the 
soldier ought never (with the above ex- 
ceptions,) to be employed against the 
citizen. He can only be commanded 
against a foreign enemy. 

The guarantee of the rights of men 
and citizens, renders necessary a public 
force; this force is then instituted for 
the advantage of all, and not for the 
private views or purposes of those to 
whom it is confided. 

The number of public officers onght 
to be uo greater than is strictly neces- 
sary: above all, it is absurd that sine- 
cures should exist in a state. 

The right of presenting petitions to 
those exercising public authority, can- 
not ia any case be forbidden, suspended, 
or limited. 

Men united in society ought to have 
a legal means of resisting oppression. 

Oppression exists, when a law vio- 
lates the natural, civil, and_ political, 
rights, which it ought io eusure. 

Oppression exists, when the law is 
violated by the public officers, in the 
application of it to private benefit. 

Oppression exists, when arbitrary 





(July), 
acts violate the rights of the citig 
contrary to the expressed Jaw, 2» 

In every free government, the Mode 
of resisting these diflerent acts of 
pression ought to be pointed oy 
regulated by the constitutiun. 

Resistance to Oppression is a cons, 
quence of the other rights of map, 

Oppression of one of the members js 
oppression of the whole social boil 
and oppression of the social body ;, 
oppression of every member, ’ 

When the government violates the 
rights of the people, insurrection js 
with the whole and every class of th. 
nation, the most sacred and indispensa. 
ble of duties, 

Inasmuch as every actual servic 
ought to have and has its salary, it {0}. 
lows, that pensions can be solicited 
from the public treasury only as a re. 
compense, or as a charitable succour. 

Pecuniary recompenses suppose eitlier 
eminent or very long services rendered 
to the state, by men who can no longer 
be usefully employed, and who possess 
otherwise no fortune. 

As to public charities, it is evident 
that they should be bestowed only upon 
persons really unable to provide for 
their wants; and by the word wants, 
must be understood the wants of nature, 
and not luxuries: for it never would be 
the intention of those able to contribute 
to deprive themselves sometimes ol a 
portion even of the necessaries of lite, 
to furnish luxuries to a state-pensioner. 
Again, charitable relief should cease al 
the same time as the inability which jus- 
tified it. 

And as the introduction of abuses, 
and the right of succeeding generatlons 
necessitates the revision of every human 
establishment, it is imperative 00 the 
nation to have, in certain cases, alt 
traordinary convocation of depulles 
whose sole object should be to examine 
and correct, if necessary, the vices ° 
the constitution. It is even proper » 
determine fixed periods when this ot 
sion shall take place, whatever be the 
necessity for it. 

A aan fre in which the gunn ¥ 
rights is not assured, and the sepaf “ 
of public authorities not determine? 
bas no constitution. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


RHIGAS, the GREEK PATRIOT. 

HIGAS, the chief mover of the 

first insurrection which led the way 
y the revolutionary war of independ- 
ence, thereby to raise the nation from 
its present most abject and mortifying 
state of oppression, Was born, about the 
vear 1783, at V elesiini, a little town of 
Tyessaly. He became a student in the 
pest colleges of his country, and was 
early distinguished for a ready apprehen- 
sit, with vigorous and mighty preten- 
sions to talents, acute observation, and 
activity. 

As neither his fortune, nor his pros- 
pects in literature, were extensive, he 
attached himself to commerce, endea- 
youring, by every studied, devoted, 
attention, to fill up the chasm which 
formed a bar to his independence. 

While yet young, Rhigas repaired to 
Bucharest, and resided there till 1789 
xl 1790, devoting his time between 
commercial speculations and his studies, 

That town then abounded with men 
of different nations, whose pursuits, like 
bisown, Were copious and interesting, 
according to the object and arts of which 
their studies Were made. Here Rhigas 
acquired an intimate acquaintance with 
the ancient literature of Greece; the 
Latin, French, German, and Italian, 
languages, were also familiar to him; 
le could write with equal fluency, in 
Greek and French, and he had the in- 
lellectual vigour of a poet, and the sus- 
ceptible disposition of a musician. He 
loved his country with the most ardent, 
the most indulgent affection, and a sense 
of the injuries with which it was sur- 
rounded, ins;.ired his brave and magna- 
nimous heart with the frank and generous 
resolution of exercising all the powers 
be possessed towards preparing for its 
fMancipation. 

It was Rhigas that first conceived, in 
4 Vast area, the bold, active, and enter- 
prising, project, of creating a grand 
— — and he was not long in 
moving i th ane _ mind, | constantly 
“ i e direction of this principle, 
jeuce _ bishops, archons, rich 
dee a me , ie learned, captains by 
ae na , in short, the flower of the 
ditinest * +: many foreigners of 
a ut how he could spread 
shes mig so as to captivate and cn- 
Nothin “4 urks of the highest order, 
posed © ut the unjust restraints im- 

Upon them by their sovereign, or 


rather the delirium of mind excited by 
outrages frequently bursting forth, with 
all the fury of a convulsive volcano, will 
account for it. 

Among other Turks driven to des- 
peration by such conduct, was Passwan 
Oglon, whose valour and martial skill 
were long the subjects of numberless 
calamities to the Porte, at times filling it 
With terror and consternation. He en- 
tered into this association of Rhigas. 

Rhigas, afterwards, proceeded to 
Vienna, where he met with a number of 
rich Greek merchants, and some learned 
emigrants of the same nation. From 
that capital, he extended his corres- 
pondence with his co-associates through- 
out Greece and Europe. 

Nor would he withdraw himself from 
his alliance with literature, commencing 
with a Greek journal for the instruction 
of bis countrymen. He translated the 
“Travels of Young Anacharsis;” he 
compused and published a ‘Treatise of 
Military Tactics,” an ‘ Elementary 
Treatise of Physics for General Read- 
ers;’’ he also translated into modern 
Greck a French work, entitled, 
‘“T’Ecole des Amans Delicats, the 
School of Delicate Lovers.” In this 
translation he has correctly imitated the 
style of the archons of Constantinople, 
designated by the name of Phanariotes. 
This work had a very extensive circula- 
tion. He also published an excellent 
translation of “ Marmontel’s Shepher- 
dess of the Alps.” He had busily em- 
ployed himself in drawing up national 
cantatas in the popular style; in these 
pieces, he had collected all the tender 
sentiments that attach the hearts of 
youth to their country, all that could 
elicit the sparks of zeal, and kindle the 
sacred flame of hostility to that domi- 
neering which composed the character 
of the Turks. In the sympathetic 
power of these, he imitated the Mar- 
seilles hymn,—‘ Allons, Enfans de la 
Patrie;” and they have irresistibly 
drawn, as by a charm, a mutual enthu- 
siasm of passious, forming an indissolu- 
ble cement of the patriotic affections. 
Their first appearance bad strong and 
decided effects on minds of sensibility, 
and his song of ‘ Heroes, have not you 
lived long enough on the mountains? 
is not, nor will easily be, forgotten. 
In perfect accordance with the public 
feelings, they are chanted by the youth 


in advancing to battle; and experience 
declares, 
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declares, that they have been of «the 
greatest use in steeling the heart against 
the attacks which their injured, honest, 
cause, has generated, 

Rhigas afterwards drew up a “ Grand 
Chart of all Greece,” in twelve divisions, 
wherein he noted, not only the present, 
but the ancient, names of all places ve- 
lebrated in the Greek annals. Among 
other ornaments, it exhibited a great 
number of antique medals ; and, as his 
songs formed a potent stimulus to martial 
exertions, so his Chart held out instruc- 
tions to the European literati; so that, 
though it is defective and incorrect, his 
zeal and progress were applauded. The 
expense was defrayed by his associates. 

By the all-conquering force of his 
genius, this brave man first roused the 
spirit of his countrymen, infusing the 
firmness of hearts of oak, preparing them 
fur battle and new triumphs, concerting, 
also, the means of destruction for the 
base myriads their impious murdering 
usurpers should bring against them. 
The several passages here quoted prove 
that his claim to the credit which such 
discernment, such revolutionary feel- 
ings, deserve, was undoubtedly and in- 
disputably just. | 

The manner of terminating his career 
was tragical. A false brother, secking 
to mend his fortune by the sale of his 
honour, denounced Rhigas, and eight of 
his friends, to the government of Austria, 
as conspirators. The emperor arrested 
them, to be given up to the Ottoman 
Porte, except three that were nuatu- 
ralized Austrians. 

This deplorable event was reported in 
all the European journals. The Moni- 
teur thus notices it, borrowing an arti- 
cle from the Semlin Rubric.—(Date 
1798.) “ We have scen, on their pas- 
sage through this town, the eight 
Grecks arrested for seditious writings, 
and to be delivered to the Porte. ‘They 
were bound two and two, and guarded 
by twenty-four soldiers, with two corpo- 
rals, a superior officer, and a comnis- 
sary. ‘The soul of the party was Rhi- 
gas, a rich merchant, and a native of 

Thessaly. His ruling passion has been 
the emancipation of his country. Some 
time before his arrest, Rhigas, from pre- 
sentiment, removed from Vienna, but he 
was taken at Trieste. Five of the 
eight Greeks are to be forwarded to the 
Porte, the others are condemned to per- 
petual exile. Rbigas was powertully 
supported by Mawroyeni, nephew to the 
famous hospodar of that name. The 





[July | 
fort ej os ’ 
Parise ose iS: HOW Living quiet 
It appears that these 
afterwards thrown: into the tte 
their conductors fearing to be 1 
cepted by Passwan Oglon. This beng 
trophe, which was every where nm 
plored, took place about the midale 
May, 1798. Rhigas was then abo 
five and forty years of age. Soon “a 
Allthimos, Patriarch of Jerusalem and 
Dean of the Greek Prelates,-was o 
dered by Selim, the Tarkish empenor, 
to publish a circular paternal address to 
all the Greeks, strongly recommeniing 
fidelity, &e. This circular was com. 
pletely refuted by another, as being dic. 
tated by the Porte. In the preface, the 
author says :—* Tough our banners dp 
not wave high in air, yet with religion 
for our bulwark, and freedom on 
shield, we are resolved to share in the 
glory of Rhigas; his call has awaked 
and raised us from our sleepy trance, 
and we will never yield to blasphemers 
and the slaves of a merciless despét. 
The dawn of liberty is only retarded by 
our jealousy of certain European 
powers.” , 
The anthor, afterwards, in the ani- 
mated spirit of genuine enthusiasm, an 
overwhelming burst of the imagination, 
effusions vigorous, natural, and luxuriant, 
calls attention aside to observe angels 
descending from Heaven, bearing along 
with them immortal palms to crown 
these martyrs of religion and liberty. 
He then feelingly and pathetically cor- 
trasts bis circular, which he calls “Fr- 
ternal,” with that falsely called “P2- 
ternal.” He gives a full and distinct deli 
neation of every interesting circulm 
stance attending their present desola- 
tions, sympathises with his dear country 
in every expression capable, by 
means, of raising a high degree of inter 
est and feeling, not to let fire or sword 
cool their amor patria. He then pro 
duces a passage from their most emine 
Eschylus, that, for its irresistible a 9 
tuosity, and energetic sublimity, = 
ever been justly admirtd as yew oer 
ant. Any translation must _ : 
comparison; but the follow ing, whic “4 
deed is only a literal rendering, Chil 
bear some resemblance to it. a 
dren of Greece, go forth, ey, : 
your country ; let all ranks and descr? 
tions, acting on the principles . e 
Porseier ‘ncintes which they bat 
and citizens, principles 
so often adopted, recommen “f thei 
sanctioned, combat in the cae pide. 
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1324] 
children, Wives, the gods of their fathers, 
aud the tombs of their ancestors. 

After his address to the Greeks in 
general, the author conveys farther cx- 
hortations to the learned and rich, &e. 
read, study, comprehend, and com- 
re, the dilferent statements of the two 
circulars, aledging that truth and jus- 
tice may easily be found iu the collision 
of false principles and delusive reason- 
ing, with the sentiments they have 
habitually acquired that perpetually 
meet their eyes and employ their vacant 
hours. “I call upon you,” says he, 
“who are at the head of the nation, 
archons, members of the clergy, digni- 
fied with the title of ‘Most Holy,’ as 
enlightened and vigilant pastors, as the 
true ministers of God, discharge your 
duties, more especially in rendering 
your people capable of thinking for 
themselves, communicating that know- 
ledge of social duties which is conducted 
on proper principles, moral, religious, 
and political.” 

He advises the multiplication of 
Rhigas’s original publications, &c. as, 
from their character, calculated, in an 
amazing degree, to do infinite service, 
urging all to endeavour to comprehend 
the intelligence they convey, as dislodg- 
ing prejudices, and giving a right bias to 
the mind. As likely also to beget those 
exertions, and that competition, which 
with salutary caution may keep pace 
with the wide spread ecflects of that 
intemperated criminal authority, which 
has so long been acted ou as irre- 
fragable. 

The death of Rhigas gave rise to a 
number of opuscules, or smaller works, 
in modern Greek. The most remark- 
able bore the title of ** Nomocratia, or 


Sacred to the Manes of the Immortal 
Rhigas.” 


to 


i ee 

ACCOUNT of MARMONTEL. 
Jean Frangois Marmontel, a lively 
and interesting writcr in almost every 
branch of literature, was born at Bort, a 
little townof the Limousin, in 1723. He 
was an elegant and pathetic poet, and 
iS Works abound with just and pleasing 
observations on life and manners, as well 
— pieces that show he was an in- 
. gent critic, In short, his produc- 
ions may be specified as among the 
a Yaluable of those which France 
shibited, in an interesting series, in the 

Course of the eighteenth century. 
Con armontel’s early studies were in the 
ges of the Jesuits, at Manriac and 
Mott and he gained ali their aca- 
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demical prizes. The chicfs of that order 
cherished and cncouraged bis exertions, 
and endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to 
bring him within the pale of those orders 
under wh.ch they acted. His mind had 
been employed, with much advantage, 
in the pursuit of that knowledge, philo- 
sophical, historical, philological, &c. 
necessary to embellish the scenes then 
presented to his view. Fain would they 
have introduced and carried him along 
with them, by irrevocable vows, into 
those curious parts of their system with 
which the public, in general, are very 
superficially acquainted. Many snares 
were adroitly laid for this accomplished 
scholar, and he was ready to form an 
association with that society, but was 
prevented by his mother. ‘Though enti- 
tled to every praise for moral intentions 
and piety, she remonstrated with him 
on the slavish purposes to which his ge- 
nius would be directed, to become, as 
she called it, a mere machine,—a 
stranger, alas! to true independence of 
thinking. Her efforts were commen- 
surate to her wishes, in which she was 
peculiarly fortunate ; for, in consequence 
of her representations, and drawing such 
a picture as her son could not fail to be 
struck with, he was established in her 
sentiments, so desiredly and industri- 
ously inculcated. 

In those stages of his youth he bow- 
ever considered the ecclesiastical as 
what ought to be his profession, and was 
for pursuing it, with more or less eager- 
ness, as the means should be difficult or 
simplified. Hereupon he assumed what 
is called Le Petit Collet, or the costume 
of an Abbé, and solicited the tonsure. 
But when he presented himself to the 
Archbishop of Toulouse, Cardinal Roche 
Aymond, for a demissory, to receive 
holy orders, he found that prelate averse 
to join in his measures, and prejudiced 
against him. The cardinal treated him 
as oue who deserved punishment for 
guilt, rather than any gratifying reward 
for virtue. He considered Marmontel 
as a man of gallantry, making his court 
to the fair sex ; and of a temper and dis- 
position, with the taleuts he possessed, 
to write idyls and songs for ladies of the 
haut ton. On the plea of eradicating 
such impressions from an inexperienced 
mind, and preventing those errors of the 
affections into which youth are liable 
to fall, the young Abbé was sent to the 
vilest and most hypocritical seminaire 
in the kingdom, where he had to under- 
go a long penance. Here, however, he 


pursued his theological studies ip 3 spi- 
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rited manner, and found leisure to show 
that he was no tyro in the poetical and 
other walks of literature. He obtained, 
pretty regularly every year, prizes from 
the Academy of Floralia at Toulouse. 
At the last competition, he gained the 
three principal prizes atone time. The 
cardinal, who was neither severe to bim- 
self, nor regalar in his manners, at the 
instigations of a pedant, named Gouttie- 
longe, promoteur in the college, was 
irritated at the literary success of Mar- 
montel, and made a crime of its ten- 
dency, as mischievous. This, with a 
note which he received at that time from 
Voltaire, cooled his religious zeal, and 
they operated as monitors to deter him 
from the path which bis youthful mind 
had hitherto pursued. 

Marmontel had sent his first essays to 
Voltaire, who received that offspring of 
his stripling meditations with high gra- 
tification. Voltaire felt a generous re- 


spect for young men of ingenuity and 


fancy; and, in return, sent the author an 
‘edition of bis own works, corrected with 
his own hand, Marmontel conld not 


‘deny himself the pleasure of showing 


this rich treat about the town and col- 


‘leges; and here commenced his acquain- 
‘tance with that illustriouS brother of 
‘his own vocation, which lasted thirty- 


five years, and was only interrupted by 


‘death. 


Voltaire had often invited him to 
Paris, and, towards the latter end of 
1745, sent him a Ietter, purporting that 


M. Orti, comptroller-general of the 


finances, had undertaken to provide for 


‘him. He repaired to Paris, and, visit- 
‘ing Voltaire, found that his intended 


patron had been dismissed from his 


‘office a thw days before. “ But (said 
Voltaire to his protegée,) you shall be 


welcome to my house and purse.” 
This was declined, with modesty and 
sensibility ; and the young man felt it 
necessary to plan a farther scene of 
employment, but ever directed by 
Voltaire. 

Marmontel had lost his father, who 


‘Jeft a numerous family in narrow cir- 
cumstances, and his mother was lan- 


guishing uader a complaint, the effects 
of which were soon after fatal. ‘The 
mind of Marmontel had acquired right 
tendencies, and his conduct accorded 
with his sentiments. He had given a 
most striking instance of his sensibility 
when he promised his mother, to share 
his stock of that good provision which 


Sthen appeared in view, with the whole 


ker iamily. To this disiuterested 
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engagement he adhered with almirs)y 
and uncommon fidelity. His behavir ‘ 
to them afforded Striking traits “ys 
paternal friendship and pious devoted, 
ness, Which marked the most ardent, the 
most permanent, attachment, This 
noble and generous sacrifice Often cost 
him dear; he had still to bear Up under 
the injuries of fortune. He lived te. 
tired, in an humble dwelling, his only 
society being a few young Writers, who, 
like himself, cifted with learning, taste, 
and knowledge, were content to collect 
the flowers of literature, though. often 
wandering in paths strewed with thorns, 
His first enterprise, with only one 
coadjuter, was a literary journal; but, 
as no quarrels were carried on in it, no 
temporary triumphs over the diszraces 
of others, no inveterate caballing to 
degrade and harass the good journals 
and other works of the day, though the 
writing was agreeable, the success did 
not excced mediocrity. ‘The two prizes 
of poctry, which he received from the 
French Academy, raised him, however, 
in public estimation, and contributed to 
the means of his subsistence. 
Voltaire, with a sort of refined plea- 
sautry and neatness, contrived to admi- 
nister in person a portion of that com- 
passionate charity which seemed best 
suited to the temper of the afflicted 
man. Marmoniel had a well-known 
weakness in his character, that of being 
uniformly and invariably too indepen- 
dent. Voltaire, in an excursion to kon- 
tainebleau, teok with him the last of hs 
friend’s poems that had been crowned 
and distributed copies of it among the 
courtiers. They let him set the vaive 
of their benefits to the aathor; aul 
Voltaire, on his return, filled the pocts 
hat with crowns. In vain did the latter 
represent, that his little piece was greatly 
overrated; the marked distinction . 
those from whom the boon was receives, 
was exhibited in colours so strong, that 
there was no refusing; the new - 
cheering impression suddenly effacing 
such as were less correct. 
Sa marinati f Voltaire 
The lively imagination oF * 
then presented to his friend’s view an 
object most likely to captivate his atten 
tion,—writing for the stage. No aap 
at that time, by those who possess “ 
and ingenuity, were more likely to a 
cure gratifications of safficient II : 
tance to satisfy a well-stored and cu 
vated mind. ‘This advice was soles 
and in 1748 appeared the tragedy 
“ Dionysius the Tyrant,” at La Com 
Frangoise, This piece at fr 
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success, and gave the author such con- 
gequence in the eyes of the muititude, 
vat he Was called for to appear on the 
ieatre; and the same demand was 
urged on the three following represen- 
tations. ‘The first piece for which such 
ademand had been made was ‘** Me- 
ope,” and * Dionysius” was the second, 
Such an acquaintance with ancient bis- 
tory, aud the information communicated 
yelative to the state of its subjects, in a 
Limousin of twenty fuur, was entitled 
« consideration. Crebillon was dead, 
Voltaire was getting old, and this coup 
d'essai of a provincial frequently drew 
on iim exclamations of ** There goes 
one dropped from the clouds.” 

“ Avistomene,” another tragedy, pro- 
duced in 1749, had a run of success 
nearly as general and prevalent. for 
thishe was indebted to some beautiful 
verses, aud to that correct knowledge of 
dramatic feelings, which enabled Made- 
moiselle Clairon, in every part which 
she personated, and through each sne- 
cessive scene, to represent with propriety 
the various beauties of an author. 

Marmoutel had now surmounted bis 
difficulties, as Voltaire had predicted. 
He had not only acquired celebrity, the 
admiration and applause of the judici- 
ous; but, by property, was in such a 
sittation of life, as not to sigh in vain 
for the comforts of potished society. 'The 
rich fiuancier, La Popiniére, sent for 
and cutertaincd him at his country- 
house. He had elicited plaudits of 
almiration from the ladics,—one test of 
excellence and meed of genius; and 
claimed considerable attention, when a 
party, in their coteries. Nladame de 
Pompadour wished to see him, and he 
read “the Death of Sesostris” to her. 
Tuis dramatic piece appeared interest- 
Ing, though the representation on the 
stage did not succeed. ‘To console the 
author, she procured for him the place 
of secretary des Batimens du Roi, and 
he was attached also to the service of M. 
de Mariguy, brother to the favourite. 
Some time after, be obtained the rank 
aid privilege of Ze Mercure, which in 
two years brought him in 40,000 francs. 

It is, however, easy to conceive, that 
adventures might occur wherein he 
Would experience malignity. A parody 
vb a scene of “ Cinna,” replete with sa- 
lirical humour, was parading the fashion- 
able circles ; in this, a great lord of the 
court, the Due d’Aumont, first gentle- 
= of the chamber, was aimed at. 
— aud gentlemen it. raised 

y, and a general laugh. Mar- 
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montel was acquainted with its author, 
and, bappening to recite some verses of 
it amoug his friends, it was generally 
understood that he had composed it. 
On the bare suspicion of this, he was 
sent to the Bastille, where, however, he 
Was respecttully treated, and his deten- 
tion was only for eleven days. To gra- 
tify the resentmentof the Duc d’Aumout, 
the Mercure was taken fromhim. The 
Duce de Choiscul offered to restore it, on 
disclosing the name of the author; but 
a strong and lively sense of honour en- 
tered into the spirit of his character, aud 
in two verses of “ Nicomede” lic avow- 
ed it, as being totally incapable of 
meanness :— 

*¢ Le maitre qui prit soin de former ma 

jeunesse, 

Ne m’a jamais appris a faire une bassesse.” 
Cury, intendant des Menus, was author 
of the parody; but this was not divulged 
till alter his death. 

Marmontel now looked up to other 
resources, to repair this defalcation of 
his fortune; and, in the bonest pursuit 
of his profession, brought forth lis 
Moral! ‘Tales and Comic Operas, which 
had the success and credit due to his 
abilities. Gretry had arrived in Fra.ce ; 
and, with the requisites of their united 
talents, the public might well bope for 
excellence. The dialogue, the music, 
and the ariettes, justly applauded by 
the critics, were universally couted, 
not only at Paris, but on the French 
stage everywhicre. 

His “ Belisarius” had been recently 
published ; and the characters drawu in 
it exhibited a universal knowledge of 
history, with the particular differences of 
national manners, as varied in the pages 
of the ancient masters, his great origi- 
nals, -The information contained in it 
has always formed a considerable addi- 
tion to the numerous laurels which 
adorned his brows, achieved in other 
species of literature. 

The correspondence of a man pos- 
sesscd of all these qualifications was 
now sought, as necessary to be acquired, 
by all who aspired to the celebrity of 
mental perfections. Letters came to 
the author, from all parts of Europe, 
full of eulogiums on his work. Princes, 
such as had employed themselves in 
reading, dignified their stations by 
placing a just value on Its Interior em~- 
bellishments. Catharine, empress of 
Russia, had it translated into the Rus- 
sian language, and dedicated it to an 
archbishop of her country. The Empress 


Maria Theresa ordered it to be aig 
ati 
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and eircnlated in her states. But the 
pedants of the Sorbonne, devoted to 
bigotry and the ardent passions of into- 
lerance, denounced Belisarius in terms 
of reproach, censuring and declaring it 
heretical, deistical, impious, and inimi- 
cal to the throne and altar. Theauthor 
appealed to the Scriptures, and to the 
authority of Lactantius, Tertullian, &c. 
but the doctors insisted on his ex- 
punging the twelfth chapter, which 
treated of toleration. Marmontel had 
happily lighted on times wherein eccle- 
siastical power was no longer absolute ; 
and the band lifted up, with the intention 
of striking him by the force of public 
opinion, was withheld from him. He 
never would submit to this ultimatum, 
and his book was only the more in re- 
quest; 40,000 copies having been sold 
svon after. The court took no part in 
the dispute,—the tribunals winked atit, 
—and the author’s friends, Voltaire, 
Turgot, d’Alembert, and others, in a 
strong and imperious voice, remon- 
strated and animadverted on the angry 
censure pronounced by those academi- 
cal superiors, ‘They extracted amuse- 
ment enough from it to form a rich sub- 
ject for ridicule. Somewhat later, the 
Sorbonne would retract their Indiculus ; 
the epithet ridiculus had been added to 
it, and the ringleaders, who looked on 
the whole scene as diversion, grafted 
another source of gratification, on the 
happy juuction of adjective and sub- 
stantive, as words in the construction of 
due concordance. 

After this, Marmontel published his 
“ Tneas, or the Destruction of the Em- 
pire of Peru,” an historical romance, 
which went through several editions. 
Herein the talents of this writer were 
most energetically exerted to put some 
check on the infuriate passions of into- 
Jerance, considering with abhorrence, 
and bringing into contempt, the mis- 
chievous notions that had disgraced 
socicty, in its former depraved state. 
Here was no interference by the Sor- 
bonne. 

It was late ere Marmontel was ad- 
mitted into the French Academy. Un- 
lawful means were practised by some 
powerful ‘men, who preferred abject 
adulation and flattery to merited praise, 
to procure bis exclusion, At the age 
of forty he received with complacency 
the entrance which was offered to him. 
On the death of d’Alembert, he became 
perpetual secretary. 

Every thing now relative to the admi- 


istration of his fortune was so arranged 
3 
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and superintended, that, in a com he 
tive sense, he might pass for supremel 
happy. He ted a life of tranquillity, j 
the bosom of his young family, iis 
Memoirs he tells us, that his heart Was 
calm, and his time was varied by stus 
dies, compositions of different kinds 
generally well received by the public. 
and in a society of well-informed per 
sons and able characters, ever cherish. 
ing his friendship with solicitude,—ever 
performing the tenderest duties of affec. 
tion. He had married, at the age of 
filly-four, a young and accomplished 
Lyonese ; by whom he bad four children, 
and fived in a beautiful country-seat 

near Paris. 

In this world, great good is often 
attended with evils; and the revolation, 
—like a torrent, which first desolates, 
and then fertilizes,—bad almost redueed 
this worthy man to beggary. The 
French Academy was suppressed; he 
lost his places and appointments; and 
the fortune he had acquired was nearly 
wasted by the payments in assignats, 
From a superabundance of all the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life, in conse- 
quence of these sacrifices he left Paris, 
and retiring, first to Evreux, settled in 
a country cottage, with a garden ol 
about two acres, which he purchased, at 
Gaillon, a little hamlet near Abbeville. 
He was averse to that large portion of 
power which the demoerats exercised 
over the other orders, and to their ine- 
gularities, which, separately considered, 
were not perhaps material, but, when 
combined, formed a powerful opposition 
to the empire of reason. 

In April 1797 he repaired to Evreux, 
at the time of elections, for supplying @ 
vacant one-third of the Nations Seow 
bly. Here he was chosen a member ¢ 
the Council of Ancients, by the _ 
mous suffrages of the electors of the de- 
partment of Eure, and sat for some time 
in it. In the new order of things, 
objected to many institutions, aS nage 
pered by the powers of sensibility, si 
introductory to habits and express - 
of continual indecoram, without reg , 
to manner, time, or place. He — 
however, that sentence of depor "a 
wherein most of his friends > depart 
volved; but, the elections of the . - 
ment of Eure having sg — 
he retired to his hamlet, whe ‘ 
of an apoplectic fit, on the last day of the 


eighteenth century. 
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The number of his works was pret ry 
gious; besides furnishing severa dia, 
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multitade of his little poems appeared 


jn the Almanach of the Muses, and 
ournals of the time. In 1775 he com. 

| a piece for the Grand Opera, on 
pocasion of the marriage of Louis XVI. 
he music by Gictry. His posthumous 
works, published by his children, in- 
clade Treatises on Logic, Grammar, 
rthics, and the “ Memvpirs of a Father,” 
ke, This last furms a summary of the 
author's life, exhibiting the varions turns 
of his fortune, and representing many 
other characters, free from those illiberal 
and unjust aspersions which too tre. 
quently sanction contumely. Nor does 
he Javish impudent flattery; but gene- 
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rally, in a way that prepossesses in his 
favour, devoid of alleciation, depicts and 
fairly appreciates the principal events of 
his age. These were connected with 
hames well known and celebrated, and, 
with the sure marks of truth, he charac- 
terises the conduct of very able men, 
with whom be was perfectly well ac- 
quainted. Great, indecd, must have 
been the labour, intense the application, 
invincible the ardor, displayed by this 
author, Inthe list of his works, only 
a few of which are here enumerated, we 
find Lucan’s Pharsalia, translated inte 
French verse, aud publisied in 1766 
and 1772, 








STEPHENSIANA, 


NO. 


XX!IX. 
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COFFEE, 

HE Arabs never adulterate their 

cofee with sugar and milk (no 
sugar colonies!)—The Chinese drink 
their tea pure,—being a simple decoc- 
tion with boiling water.—Cream and 
sweetening are European adultera- 
iions, 

SIR FRANCIS BULLER, 
while pupil to Mr. Coulthard, uncle to 
the Graham of Lincoln’s Ion, baving 
bought a fiddle, was addressed as fol- 
lows by the special pleader just alluded 
to:—“ I would advise you, young man, 
to part with vour zt, fur music is so cn- 
licing, that, if you take to it, you will 
never cndeavour to comprehend Coke 
upon Littleton.” Mr. Buller took the 
hint; aud became a judge ! 
QUEEN ANNE. 

In Sir John Dalrymple’s “ Memoirs 
ofGreat Britain,” page 424, is this cu- 
rious note relating to Anne, one of King 
James's unnatural daughters; I call-her 
80 from her foolish letters, written in 
1687-8, io her sister in Holland:— 
“An aneedote (says Cole), though not 
strictly suited to the dignity of history, 
nay perhaps be pardoned, which marks 
the state of the exiled court. James 
Wasone day complaining to his courtiers 
of his eldest daughter, but speaking with 
tenderness of the Princess Anne ; Capt. 
Lloyd, of the Navy, who liked not the 
last part of the conversation, quitted the 
foom, but, turning back his head as he 
shut the door, muttered aloud, ‘ Both 
b—s, by God.’ ” 

AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 

I take the fullowing to be a correct 

Statement of the modifications which 


characterise the Austrian covernment. 
In the hereditary states, German and 
Italian, the power approaches to abso 
lute, notwithstanding the existence of 
the states; in Hungary and Transylva- 
nia, the emperor divides the right of 
legislation, and of imposing taxes, with 
the states, which consist, generally 
throughout all the provinces, of the no- 
blesse, the higher clergy, and the privi- 
leged towns; but in the Tyrol, the pea- 
sants form the fourth class of the states, 
In Hungary, the power of the prince is 
most limited, but the executive is 
wholly in his hands, and he has the jus 
supreme inspectionis in literarus. 
COLONIES. 

The forcign acquisitions of a country 
are generally unfavourable to freedom: 
the fiee constitution of Spain was 
subverted by the introduction of the 
riches of America, the revenue from 
which rendered her kings independcat 
uf the Cortes. It was pot the defeat of 
Padilla, it was the gold of Montezuma, 
that ruined the liberties of Spain. It 
was the success of Cortez, Almagro, 
and Pizarro, in the new world, that sub- 
verted the rights of the old; and the 
hands, died with the blood, and sullicd 
with the spoils of the unhappy Indians, 
forged the domestic fetters for the hands 
of their countrymen. 

STRATFORD AND SHAKSPEARE, | 

The approach to Oxford is matk- 
ed by multiplied evidences cf laste 
and regard to genius and learning ) 
Stratford has none, but it was the birth-. 
place of Shakspeare, to whom silence, 
solemnity, and an extasy, such v8 niay 


be conccised and felt, but which can 
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,@ud others, in later times, bave been 
pdtunxcentiy and lavishly rewarded for 
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be described, is the fittest eulogy; it 
was the place of his nativity, and where 
he passed his boyish days, and to which, 
after be had exhibited to the world its 
**form and pressure,” he retired to re- 
pose, not to die,—for he will live for 
ever, — Whirling mankind through the 
depths of night, where storms and tem- 
pests, and witches, beset the way, to 
the inmost recesses of the dark abode of 
demons and of satyrs; bringing them 
back unhurt; hurrying them with the 
rapidity of lightning through the regions 
of fancy to the abode of fairies, where 
ail is fantastic and wild; placing them 
on the apex of light, from whence they 
ean sean the wonders of the universe, 
znd bebold all the beauties of nature; 
recondueting them to the level of com- 
rion life, imbued with lessons of prac- 
tical wisdom; loading them with innu- 
merable favours, calculated alike to 
please, delight, and console them, in 
every stage of life, from the cradle to 
the grave. Such is Shakspeare, and, 
independent of the inestimabie mental 
legacy which he has left to posterity, he 
has le!t also a political legacy of greater 
value than has ever been bequeathed to 
socicty by any individual; the produc- 
tions uf his genius have excited anno- 
tators, commentators, and illustrators, 
which will continue to excite other an- 
notators, commentators, and illustrators, 
ealling forth the physical as well as the 
menial energies of man, creating renew- 
ed demands for labour, and producing 
great beneficial influence in the great 
system of political science to the end of 
time. 

Yet notwithstanding these inestima- 
ble benefits eonferred upon the world, 
and his country in particular, iu which 
fortunes and honours have been derived 
from them, his descendants of the pre- 
sent day arc languishing in poverty, and 
the country of his birth is without one 
sing!e memorial of regard to his memory 
worth a moment’s attention. 

It is truce, Shakspeare requires no 
physical memorial; for, however regard- 
Jess his countrymen may be of him, his 
genius is too universally diffused, now 
to be influenced by their disregard. As 
Jong as man retains the power of per- 
ception, and the power of articulation, 

‘his name will be revered, and his praises 


; : . . ege ° 
sung. This, however, isno justification 


to his countrymen: warriors, statesmen, 


2.ploits which, without detracting in 
the least Svom their incrits, must always 
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be deemed partial, and fo 5 i I 
extent equivocal: the contrast, to 
nothing of ingratitude, bespeaks 
destitation of knowledge in the . : 
system of poiitical science,—not — 
matter of surprise than regret: the 
reproach should be removed, The o. 
bility, gentry, and grand jury of the 
county of Warwick, as having a sort oi 
especial claim to the inheritance of his 
birthright, should set the example, The 
country at large are implicated in the 
question, and, whatever means may be 
required, all should contribute for tie 
purpose of erecting such a memorial of 
regard on the spot where be first drey 
breath, and which received his mortal 
remains ; that when, in the lapse of tine, 
sone wandering pedant, or aspirant for 
fame of some distant land, like another 
Chateaubriand on the banks of the Iily- 
sus, shall come. to invoke his spirit fora 
single ray of its genius,—that when, by 
that gradual and imperceptible change 
which the universal Jaw of nature pro- 
gressively Occasions, all existing memo- 
rials of the spot shall bave disappeared, 
—there may be some meworial, like the 
pyramids of Egypt, to withstand the 
ordinary dilapidations of time to denote 
the same ; whereby the laudable aspirant 
may not invoke in vain, and exeerale 
Englishmen for their indifference aud 
ingratitude. 

SALT. 

This was formerly brought to greater 
perfection in the Nétherlands than with 
us. Our Henry VI. having been in- 
formed that a new method of making 
salt had been invented in the Low Cout- 
tries, we learn from »Rymer, (Foedera, 
vol. x. page 761,) that he invited Juli 
de Sheidame, a native of Zealand, with 
thirty otber persons, to come into En;- 
land, to instruct bis subjects in this all. 

DUELS 
were more deadly formerly than DoW. 
The Duke of Beautfortand his brother-10- 
law, the Duke de Nemours, having qua 
relled during the reign of Louls 7 ae 
ducl, with four seconds on each ne, we 
the consequence. ‘The Duke de om 
was killed upon this occasion by 
Duke of Beaufort; and tie Marq 
Villiers, surnamed Orendates, whe 
conded the Duke de Nemours, f ; 
his antagonist Hericourt, whom he 
never seen before. 
THE ACTONS Of NAPLES: 
aa ded from 

General Acton was desced ahoen 
the equestrian family of the samy” 
seated at Aldenham, 3m Stieopshitrs te 
not less famous for their gigaulles™ 
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than for their loyalty to the abdicated 
jouse of Stuart. Phey, however, did 
not disdain to enter into trade, or form 
counexions wilh the children of citizens, 
jr one of them appears to have been a 
goldsmith in Leadenhall street, and in- 
rmarried with the Gibbons, then aiso 


engaged in commerce. 


«The successful industry of my grand- 
father (says the historian,) raised) him 
above the level of his immediate an- 
cestors:) He appears to have launched 
into various and extensive dealings : even 
his opinions were subordinate to his inte- 
rest; and I find him in Flanders clothing 
King William's treops, whiie he would have 
contracted with more pleasure, though not 
perhaps at a cheaper rate, for the service 
of King James. During his residence 
abroad, his concerns at home were ma- 
naged by his mother Hester, an active and 
notable woman. Her second husband 
wasa widower, of the name of Acton: 
they uniced the children of their first nup- 
tials, Atter his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Richard Acton, goldsmith, in Lead- 
enhall-street, he gave his own sister to Sir 
Whitmore Acton, of Aldenham ; and I am 
thus connected, by a triple alliance, with 
that ancient and loyal family of Shropshire 
haronets. It consisted about that time of 
seven brothers, all of gigantic stature ; one 
of whom, a pigmy of six feet two inches, 
confessed himself the last and least of the 
seven, adding, in the true spirit of party, 
that such men were not born since the 
Revolution.” 

“My father, (says the historian, in 
the account of his own life, vol. i. p. 16,) 
resided sometime in Paris to acquire the 
fashionable exercises; and, as his temper 
Was warm and social, he indulged in those 
pleasures for which the strictness of his 
lormer edneation had given him a keener 
relish, He afterwards visited several pro- 
vinces of France; but his excursions were 
neither long nor remote, and the slender 
knowledge he had gained of the French 
language was gradually obliterated. “His 
passage through Besangon is marked by a 
singular consequence in the chain of hu- 
man events, In a dangerous illness, Mr. 
Gibbon was attended, at his own request, 
by one of his kinsmen of the name of 
Acton, the younger brother of a younger 
brother, who had applied himself to the 
Study of physic. During the slow reco- 
very of his patient, the physician himself 
Was attacked by the malady of love; he 
Married his mistress, renounced his coun- 
ry and religion, settled at Besangon, 
and became the father of three sons ; the 
eldest of whom, General Acton, is conspi- 
Cuous in Europe, as the principal minister 
of the King of the Two Sicilies. By an 
tucle, whom another stroke of good for- 
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tune had transplanted to Leghorn, he was 
educated in the naval service of the em- 
peror; and his valour and conduct in the 
command of the Tascan frigates protected 
the retreat of the Spaniards from Algiers,” 

_Lord Nelson appears to have changed 
his opinion of this baronet towards the 
latter end of his residence in Sicily, as 
may be seen from the following extract 
of a letter to a friend:—“ You will 
have heard, that Mr. Arthur Paget is 
daily expected to replace, for the pre- 
sent, Sir William. Comte Pouskin is 
also superseded by Italinskoy; in short, 
great changes are going on, and none 
that I can see for the better. Thave not 
yet seen General Acton; but I am led 
to believe, that the king’s not returning 
to Naples has been principally owing to 
the general. At present, perhaps, he 
has so much frightened him, that the act 
appears hisown. We of the Nile are 
not equal to Lord Keith, in his estima- 
tion, and ought to think it an honour to 
serve under such a clever man.” 

At the conclusion of the leticr his 
lordship adds, ‘* Acton bas, 1 am almost 
convinced, played us false.” 

GASCON’S DINNER FOR A WEEK. 

Are you Frenchman enongh to knew 
how a Gascon sustains his family fora 
week :— 

Dimanche, une esclanche ; 

Lundi, froide et salade ; 

Mardi, j'aime la grillade; 

Mercredi, hachee; 

Jeudi, bon pour la capillotade ; 

Vendredi, point de gras; 

Samedi, qu’on me casse les os, et les, 
chiens creveront des restes de mon monton. 
WASHINGTON TO THE MARQUIS DE 
CHATELLUX. 

“Tf all states shall, at length, adepta 
constitution like ours,—and, in my opi- 
nion, this will be eventually the case,— 
America will become glorious and ho- 
nourable, as she eminently deserves to 
be, in the remembrance of other coun- 
tries. This presae the friends of free- 
dom will hail with delizht; and, as they 
must think our reformation worth con- 
tending for, principles in conformity 
with our views will gradually be formed 
concerning governments. The future 
philosopher and virtuous patriot will be 
irresistibly impelled to consider our 
preceding experiment as only a pledge 
of what may be expected, in the next 
and succeeding generations.” 

CARDINAL DURBOIs, 
“though he loved women, yet he form- 
ed no connection with them; although 


he tippled, yet he never got.drunk; 
and 
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and although he gamed, yet he never 
lost his money.” Attributed by some 
to Louis XIV. 


W. HUTTON, F.A.S. 


Mr. Hutton, instead of vainly boast- 
ing of, or studiously concealing, bis 
birth, took every opportunity to recount 
his bumble, but honest, descent. ‘ The 
town of North Allerton, two hundred 
years ago, (he observes,) was the resi- 
dence of my family. My grandfather’s 
grandfather was a native, and enjoyed 


the capital hon " iJuly, 
mour oO ve 
place with hats.” Nurishing the 


Alluding to another of his ei 
tors, he expresses himself as olen. 
** My grandfather’s fath ih 


er foug} 
battle of Marston-Moor, in the ra 


of a private trooper, under ; 
Manchester, in the service tan 
liament. His basket-hilted sWord rq 
scended to his heirs, till the dreadful 
riots in Birmingham in 1791, when | 
was wronged of that, and 10,000/, worth 
of other property.” 
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LINES 
WRITTEN AFYER A BALL, 


I SAW his pale lip and his dark-beaming 
eye, 
And I beoea from his bosom escape the 
low sigh ; 
On mebeam'd that eye ina frown of disdain, 
And I felt in my bosom the source of his 
pain. 


Ah,eruel! believ’st thou the tales of my foe, 

At the moment I saw there was trath in 
thy woe ; 

The tears I have shed, and the sighs I have 
heav'd, 

To atone for a crime, would in heaven be 
receiv'd. 

No crime stains my name, yet I hear thee 
reprove ; 

Ah! know, of my errors, the greatest is 
love; 

That error in heaven for itself will atone, 

For fove in that country is lawful alone. 

- London. Liza. 


—— 
THE NIGHIINGALE; 
Translated from the Danish. 


In midnight’s calm hour the Nightingale 
sings 
Of freedom, cf love and delight ; 
Come haste to the grove, where melody 
rings, — 
"Tis Philomel’s notes that invite. 
A fowler attentively follows her there, 
Resolv’d for his victim to spread out a 
snare : 
Think, girls, of the Nightingale’s fate, 
and beware. 


In ambush his nets he carefully brings, 
Glad innocence feels no alarm ; 
Unguarded her flight,—’midst danger she 
wings,— 
And falls into sorrowfal harm. 
Alas! she is silent, and full of despair, 
He glides away quick with his treasure so 
rare: 
Think, girls, of the Nightingale’s fate, and 
beware, 


A beautiful cage adorns his fair prize 
In hope that for him she will ning; 
But Freedom, that watied her hotes to the 
skies, 
Bore Gladness away on its wing, 
Thos you, Philomela, resemble the fair, 
And we, we delight in the love that we 


share: 
Oh think of the Nightingale’s fate, and 
beware. 
— 
LINES 


BEGUN IN THE ARCHIPELAGO, 


Tue Grecian isles around me rise 
O’er the dark purple wave luxuriant, 
Like stones from heaven in your dire 
anger hud, 
The ruins of a world; 
Or rather scatter'd softly o’er the deep, 
Calm as an infant’s sleep, | 
And beaming light, antiquity’s vast store, 
Comes rushing back ; I live past ages o’er, 
Up to my granisire Capys,—father he 
Of Italy’s proud house, and even me, 
Like mine own sire, a captain on this st 
Oh when shall come the day, 
Thou guardian genius of the lay, 
Lord Byron, tell 
When our gazelle 
Shall roam Judea free? 
Oh every Greek willbarehis sword 
Against our Trojan house; our pilgrim 
shells,* 
Drawn from those holy wells, 
Should refuge me. 


Here sign’d a star my doom,—shafling, it 
fled 


From heaven, and pierc’d my head 5 
I saw it,—scream’d,—and fell; 
Let others tell, 

How the wing’d arrow sped. 


But, by all holy things, the vest I wear 
I sacred deem,—that holy ray that 
—_ That 


— a 





* Coat of arms. 
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Tiat guardian angel's carey— 
Those jewels bright,— 
Tie open'd gate of heaven, — 
To think of is delight. 
When high I trod my ark,— 
An ark to me, ! 
And temple, on the sea. 
proud as Minerva trod, 
So spake I with my God ; 
And all-attesting heaven, 
That cannot be deceiv’d, 
Did mark if I beliew'd. 
Eviza CAPPER, 
<i 
SONNET 
TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ.» 
Wren first thy young mind, crown'd with 
flowers, appear’d, 
I did salute thee scion of those men, 
On whom the Muse bestows,—ah ! ** blest 
reward,” — 


That deathless meed of heaven, the 
bard’s bright pen; . 
Since then thy lyre divine has oft been 
heard, 
Breathing its master melodies anew. 
O Moore! harmonious Moore, — thou 
sweetest bird 
From bright Apollo's hand which ever 
flew, 
Hail! silver-tongued Persuasion's seve- 
reign lord, 
Interpreter of Cupid’s witchery! 
For those choice strains that lyre does still 
afford, 
For each pure draught of fresh’ning 
luxury, 
The Muse declares,—oh sweet, nnbought 
regard !— 
When she goes back to Heaven she will 
take thee. ENortT. 
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To Mr. Georce Hawkes, of Lucas- 
place, Commercial-road, for Improve- 
ments in Making Axchors.—Nov. 
1, 1823. 

O prevent the difficulty and danger 

altending welding the shank and 
the lukes of the anchor, and the hazard 
of burning them a little distance from 
the part so welded, and where anchors 
nost frequently break, it is proposed to 
make half the shank and all the fluke in 
one piece ; and. if the bars of iron should 
not be manufactured in lengths sufficient 
lor large anchors, those bars can be 
welded, and the welds separated from 
each other in making up the bars iv sul- 
ivient numbers to make the fluke and 
balf the shank. This being done, leav- 

Ing iron sufficiently large to make the 

crown, it is turned with the greatest 

possible case to the form of half the an- 
thor. This process does not require the 
beat approaching to burning, and will 

Wwe the anchor such a trial as, inall 

probability, it will never receive after; 

and the difficulty in making those 
pieces is no more than making iron 
knees, only that the iron must be fag- 
geled, which will ensure its strength, 
aud will allow of an eye being opened in 

‘ach half of the shank to admit the 

¥ood-stock passing through the anchor. 
*0 pieces being made this way, they 

we brought together and reconciled to 

—_ and to suit each other : leaving 

site — at the crown to admit the oppo- 

oth ing of the palm, to clinch over cach 
*, and bolt on to the fluke: thus 
a a sives Collateral support to each 
the anchor ; and a sufficient num- 
ONTHLY Mac. No, 397. 


ber of hoops are welded on the shank of 
the anchor, and driven down each way 
{ill it is sufficiently strong: this allows 
the stock to be made much smaller; 
and, as the cutting one-third out to let it 
over the anchor is saved, it will be much 
stronger, and will only require a thin 
plate of iron with a shoulder screwed on 
each half of the stock in wake of the an- 
chor (which will prevent. the anchor 
cutting the wood); the shoulder is 
placed contraiiwise on the half stocks; 
when hooped with one hoop and a tog- 
gle through at each end, the stock can 
only turn round, and cannot possibly 
get out while the hoops remain at the 
ends; the stock will thus be less liable 
to break than by the old method of 
hooping and bolting it over the anchor, 
and will prevent the cutting away the 
strongest part of the wood to make the 
stock square. ‘This method will make 
it unnecessary to take spare anchors with 
the stocks, which take up so much room, 
besides adding so much weight to the 
fore extreme of the ship, which is the 
more detrimental as the ship becomes ip 
the greatest danger: those pieces can 
be prepared to be put together in two 
parts with an iron stock with hoops 
prepared, and will only require warm- 
ing and driving down, in much less time 
than is required to stock the old anchor. 
And, by putting three or four of these 
pieces together, they will make the 
most effective anchor without a stock ; 
and the chain can be passed through the 
shank if required, or make it fast to the 

shank. 
Mr. Hawkes rests all his hopes on the 
3¥Y importance 
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528 
importance of bending iron in preference 
to welding, which cannot be performed 
without the greatest hazard of burning ; 
and, however ingenious the late con- 
trivances may be, the welding difficulty 
has never been attempted to be dis- 
pensed with. There have been all 
manner of welding scarfs proposed ; but 
on considering that the thia part of those 
scarfs (whatever shape they may be) is 
equally subject to the same heat as the 
thick part, consequently must be de- 
stroyed provided the thick part is suf- 
ficiently hot’ to weld,—and as to the 
clinching the shank of the anchor 
through, and on the crown of the flukes, 
the immense wring or strain anchors are 
Jiable to sideways, must make this very 
dangerous,—the bending two pieces of 
iron and securely uniting them, must be 
considered stronger than one piece of 
tic same size, even if welded securely, 
and not burnt. And to do away this 
great danger, that has been su destruc- 
tive to the lives and property of all na- 
tions, is the object Mr. H. hopes to 
obtain ; and, though the price should ex- 
ceed from five to ten per cent. other 
anchors which are made with all those 
hazards attached to them, independently 
of their being made without faggoting 
the ivon, which is frequently done, time 
will prove that anchors made on the 
principle proposed will be found much 
superior to the present mode of making 


them. 
gg 


To AnpReEw TIMBRELL, of the Old 
South Sea House, London, merchant ; 
for an Improvement of the Rudder and 
Stcerage of a, Ship cr Vessel.— 

Dec. 22, 1820. 

This invention consists in a flap or 
shutter applied to each side of the stern- 
post, or other after-part of a vessel, in 
such manner as to fall over against the 
rudder, and cover the spaces between 
Ahe fore- part of the rudder and the after- 
part of the stern-post (occasioned by the 
pentles and gudgeons on which the 
rudder is hung), for the purpose of pre- 
venting the action of the water against 
the fore-part of the rudder when the 
vessel is moving forward. The bolt, 
pentles, braces, flaps, or shutters, are 
made of copper; but any other suitable 
material or materials may be used in the 
manufactory of this invention; and in 
lieu of bolts, pentles, aud braces, the 
flaps or shutters may be attached to the 
Siern-post by round hinges, through 
Which a holt or rod, of any suitable na- 
terial, may pass and act in a socket, 
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To James Harvir My 
Berbice, now of ian Fs late of 
provements in the Conistraet, tn. 
Machines, commonly called he ‘ 
Machines, and which are pany 
separating Cotton-wool from the Ses 
Communicated to him by certain P : 
sons residing Abroad.— Aug, 18 | “a 
‘These improvements consist in . 
application of shifting brushes to th 
back of the rollers usually employed le 
ginning machines; and by means . 
which brushes the Cotton, On passing 
ihrough the rollers, in the Operation of 
separating it {rom the seed, is prevented 
from being carried round the rollers, 
whereby it has hitherto been subjected 
to great injury in its colour and fabric 
And these brushes are to be constructed 
and affixed to the ginning machine, 3s 
follows :—Prepare a piece of black 
birch weod, or other hard wood, and let 
its edge or thickness be one-half of ay 
inch, and its breadth two inches and onc- 
quarter of an inch; and let it be of such 
a length as to fit into the space between 
the pinchers, whereby the rollers of the 
ginning machine, to which it is to be ap 
plied, are held together. Closely fill the 
edge of the wood with bristles, after the 
manner in which brushes are usually 
manufactured; at the distance of one. 
fourth of the length of the brash make 
an oblong mortice, seven-eighths of an 
inch in length, and one-fourth of an inch 
in breadth; in each end of the brash sivk 
a brass escutcheon, one-sixteenth of an 
inch below the*surface of the mortices, 
by passing through the escutcheon and 
mortice round-headed screw-nails, bav- 
ing flat shoulders. Fix the brush to the 
gin, so as the bristles may come in sult 
ble contact with the rollers; and, when 
necessary, from the bristles being tT 
duced in length, through continued fric- 
tion, shift the brushes by unscrew 
and screwing the nails before desctite® 
so as the bristles may be continued at 
times in suitable contact with the 


rollers. 


LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS: 
Abraham Henry Chambers, of od 
Bond-street, Middlesex, €sq- ; for 
ments in preparing and pavilg hore 
carriage ways.—Feb. 28, 1824 
Richard Evans, of Bread-street, Chet ri 
side, London, wholesale coffee-de 2 - 
a method or process of roasting 5 t 
paring coffee, and other veget@ 
stances, with pe gpa 
chinery employed, suc : 
prema being ikewiee applicable ye 
drying, distiliation, aud decompos sibet 
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1824.] 
other mineral, vegetable, and animal, 
substances, together with a method of ex- 
amining and regulating the process whilst 
sach substances are exposed to the opera- 
tions before mentioned.— Feb, 28. 

Jolin Gunby, of New Kent-road, Sarrey, 
sword and guu-manufacturer ; fora process 
by which a certain material is prepared 
and rendered a suitable substitute for lea- 
ther.—Feb. 28. 

John Christie, of Mark-lane, London, 
merchant, and Thomas Harper, of Tam- 
worth, Stafford, merchant, for their im- 
proved method of combining and applying 
certain kinds of fuel.—Feb. 28. 

William Yetts, of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, merchant and ship-owner; for 
certain apparatus to be applied to a 
windlass. —Feb. 28, 

James Wright Richards, of Caroline- 
street, Birmingham, Warwickshire, metal- 
lic hot-honse maker; for an improved me- 
tallic frame, and lap, applicable to all hot- 
houses, green-houses, horticultural frames 
and glasses, sky-lights, and other inclined 
lights and glasses.—Feb, 28. 

William Greaves, of Sheffield, York- 
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shire, merchant; for certain improve- 
ments on, or additions to, harness, princi+ 
pally applicable to carriages drawn by one 
horse.—Feb, 28. 

William James, of Westminster, laud 
agent and engineer; for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of rails and tram- 
roads or ways, which rail or tram-ways, 
or roads, are applicable to other useful 
purposes.—Feb. 28. 

Maurice de Jongh, of Warrington, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spinner; for a mode of 
constructing and placing a coke-oven 
under or contiguous to steam or other 
boilers, so as to make the heat arising from 
making coke, or other intense combustion 
in the said oven, subservient to the use of 
the boiler, instead of fuel used in the com- 
mon way, and to exclude such heat from 
the boiler, when required, without detri- 
ment to the operations of the oven.— 
Feb. 28. 

*.* Copies of the specifications, or further 
notices of any of thrse inventions, will be 
inserted free of expense, on being transmitted 
to the Editor. 
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SocIETY for the IMPROVEMENT of PRI- 
SON DISCIPLINE, and for the REFOR- 
MATION of JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

T is now (says the Report just distri- 

buted,) fifty years since the immor- 
tal Howard commenced that illustrious 
career, Which has conferred on his coun- 
try such important blessings, and justly 
ranked-him among the greatest benetac- 
tors of mankind. ‘These who are unac- 
quainted with the writings of this extra- 
ordinary man, can form but an imperfect 
conception of the state of the prisons of 
this country at that period. Dungeons, 
dark, filthy, damp, and unyentilated— 
chains and fetters of oppressive weight 

—food, unwholesome and insufficient— 

Were the prominent characteristics of 

prison-treatment. 

A fatal disorder, known by the name 
of the gaol-distemper, had at different 
Periods of our history made frequent 
and dreadful ravages. About the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, an assize 
was held at Oxford, which was after- 
wards denominated, from its conse- 
quences, “The Black Assize ;” when, 
the disease being introduced into court, 
all who were present, consisting of the 
Judge, the sheriff, and about 300 persons, 
died within forty hours; and Lord 

acon, in allusion to this event, ob- 

“tves, “ that the most pernicious infec- 

‘on, next to the plague, is the smell of 


a gaol where the prisoners have been 
Jong and closcly kept; whereof we have 
had, in our time, experience twice or 
thrice, when both the judge that sat upon 
the bench, and a number who attended 
the business, or were present, sickened 
upon it and died.” Frequent occur- 
rences of a like awful nature might be 
related; and even so lately as in the 
middle of the last century, the gaol-fever 
was introduced into the court at the Old 
Bailey, when the judges presiding, anda 
considerable number present, fell victims 
to this dreadful malady. 

The preamble of the new Prison Act 
declares that it is expedient that such 
measures should be adopted, and such 
arrangements made in prison discipline, 
as shall not only provide for the safe cus- 
tody, but shall also tend more effectually 
to preserve the health and improve the 
morals, of the prisoners, and shall insure 
the proper measure of punishment to 
convicted offenders: and that due classi- 
fication, inspection, regular labour and 
employment, and religious and moral 
instruction, are essential to the disci- 
pline of a prison, and the reformation of 
offenders. 

It is not necessary that the Committee 
should give, on the prescnt occasion, the 
substance of the various clauses of this 
Act. It will, however, be ititeresting 


to the reader to learn, that the following 
are 
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are among other important regulations 
which it contains :— 

Due provision is to be made in every 
prison for the enforcement of hard labour 
in the cases of such prisoners as may be 
sentenced thereto, and for the employ- 
ment of other prisoners. 

The male and temale prisoners will 
be confined in separate buildings, or 


‘parts of the prison, so as to prevent 


them from seeing, conversing, or holding 
any intercourse, with each other ; and the 
prisoners of each sex are to be divided 
into distinct classes; care being taken 
that the prisoners of the following 
classes do not intermix with each 
other :— 

Iu Gaols ;—I1st. debtors, and persons 
confined for contempt of court on civil 
process; 2d. prisoners convicted of 


‘felony; 3d. prisoners convicted of snis- 


demeanors; 4th. prisoners committed 
on charge or suspicion of felony; 5th. 
prisoners committed on charge or suspi- 
cion of misdemeanors, or for want of 
sureties. 

In Honses of Correction;—1st. prison. 
ers convicted of felony; 2d. prisoners 
convicted of misdemeauors; 3d. prison- 


ers committed on charge or suspicion of 


felony; 4th. prisoners committed on 
charge or suspicion of misdemeanors ; 
5th. vagrants. Such furtherclassification 
is also to be adopted as the justices shall 
deem conducive to good order and 
discipline, 

Female prisoners are in all cases to 
be attended by female officers, 

A matron is to be appointed in every 
prison in which female prisoners shall be 
confined, who shall reside in the prison, 


and whiose duty it shall be constantly to 


superintend the female prisoners, 
Prayers are to be read at Jeast every 

morning ; and also portions of the scrip. 

ture, to the prisoners, when assembled 


for instruction. 


Provision is to be made for the in- 
struction of prisoners of both sexes in 
reading and writing. 

No prisoner is to be put in irons by 
the keeper of any prison, except in case 
of urgent and absvlute necessity. 

Every prisoner is to be provided with 
suitable bedding, and every male pri- 
soner with a distinct bed, hammock or 


cot, in a separate cell, if possible. 


In altering, repairing, or rebuilding, 
any gaol or house of correction under 
this Act, such plins shall be adopted as 
shall aflurd the most effectual means 
for the security, classification, healtb, 


Te . ' 
ant moral instruction of thee 
: ton, OF the prisone 

The places to which this Act ~ 
in addition to the counties at ee 
the cities of London and West e 
Bristol, Canterbury, Chester, Coheat 
Exeter, Gloucester, Kingston-upoa. 
Hull, Leicester, Lichfield, Lineoly 
Liverpool, Newcast!e-upon-'T yne, Nor. 
wich, Nottingham, Portsmunth Wer. 
cester, and York. 

The removal of the evils of which 
defective prisons are the souree, is a 
subject that is entitled to serious ang 
immediate consideration. The com. 
mittee take the liberty to suggest, that 
this desirable object mizht be accom. 
plished withont great dificalty ; aud, 
having bestowed on it ninch attention, 
they beg, with the utmost deference, y 
submit to the legislature aud the magis. 
tracy the following propositions :— 

Ist. That all gaols and houses of cor 
rection, Which belong to places possess 
ing a separate and distinct jurisdiction 
for the trial of offenders of every de. 
scription, and whére the greatest number 
of prisoners at one timé exceeds forty, 
should be rendered strictly conformable 
to the statute of 4 Geo. LV. as to the 
extent of classification, &c, in the same 
manner as is directed by the Act forthe 
local prisons of the several cities and 
towns enumerated in the schedule. 

2d. That in all those places which 
possess a similar extent of jurisdiction 
to the Jast described, but where the 
greatest number of prisoners at onetime 
does not exceed forty; and where the 
existing gaols, by alteration or enlarge- 
ment, cannot accommodate a greater 
number than forty by placirg them in 
separate sleeping cells;—it shou'd be 
made imperative upon the local author'- 
lies to commit prisoners charged on 
suspicion of felonies and capital offences, 
to the county gaol, to take their trial at 
the sessions and assizes ; and to repay the 
expenses to which the county shall . 
put in consequence of such comm™ 
ments, and pay also the expenses 
prosecution. In such cases the num 
of classes in the local prisons might” 
limited to debtors misdemeanants 

’ 


tried, misdemeanants untried, tie 
grants. This arrangement willbe lo 
10 embrace about fifty of the poor 
cities, towns, and boroughs, througho 
the kingdom. 

3d. ‘That all the small borongh a 
other local gaols, (of which oe the 
about seventy in England,) * greatest 
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greatest, number of prisoners at one 
fime docs not exceed eight, should be 
ased only for the temporary reception of 
ersons charged on suspicion of crimes, 
until finally committed for trial; when 
jhe prisoners should be confined in the 
prisons belonging to the county, and be 
there subjected to the regulations and 
restrictions of the present statute. In 
ail these local prisons, however, the 
separation of the sexes should invariably 
be enforced. 

Nothing can he more various than 
the discipline at present observed in 
different prisons. In fact, the severity 
exercised on the untried in one gaol, 
oftenexcecds that observed towards the 
couvieted in another. "Pwo persons con- 
yicted of similar offences, but committed 
to different prisons In perhaps the same 
county, may undergo the most opposite 
system of discipline. The daily ration 
of the one may be nearly donble that 
allowed to the other: the one may be 
subjected to solitary confinement, the 
other permitted to range the prison 
nearly uncontrolled: the one may be in 
perfect idlencss, the other placed at the 
severest description of hard labour. 
Even the tread-wheel itself admits of 
varied degrees of punishment. The 
committee have recently ascertained the 
rate of labour enforced by the wheel at 
each prison, and the inequality is very 
striking. For instance, ‘at Lewes each 
prisoner works at the rate of 6600 feet 
ln ascent per dav; at Ipswich, 7450; 
at St Albans, 8000 ; at Bury, 8950; at 
Cambridge, 10,175; at Durham, 12,000; 
while at Brixton, Guildford, Reading, 
and a few other prisons, the rate of 
labour, in summer, exceeds 13,000 feet 
perday. Nor is the diet at sueh prisons 
proportionately increased to the degree 
of hard labour enforced. 

By an adherence, however, to the fol- 

lowing regulations, and with the aid of 
a scale, the tread-millsin various prisons, 
even those on the most diversified prin- 
ciples of construction, may be conducted 
"you one uniform and certain system of 
“peration throughout the kingdom. 
1. Every tread-wheel should be pro- 
vided with a “ regulator,” by which its 
rate of revolution: may at all times be 
restrained within safe limits. 

2. ‘To the tread-wheel should also be 
affixed “a dial-register,” on reference 
rbsimnp the rate of laborr may at any 

: — accurately ascertained. 
- he le daily rate of labour should in 

s€ exceed 12,000 fect in ascent. 

4. Care should be taken to apportion 


~ 


the diet to the degree of labour en- 
furced. 

The committee are aware that the 
observance of these rules will not 
remove the objections which many re- 
spectable persons entertain against the 
use of the tread-wheel: they regard the 
punishment, under any circumstances, 
as too rigorous. In the opinion, bhow- 
ever, of the committee, the primary fea- 
ture in the character of “hard labour” 
should be severity ; not equa}, indeed, to 
every description of criminals, not irre- 
concilable with the feelings of humanity, 
nor one degree beyond that which the 
public interests justify and the reforma- 
tion of the criminal demands; yet a 
severity that shall make those who have 
violated justice, feel the penalties of law, 
and the consequences of guilt. 

The practice of employing females at 
the tread-wheel is, in the opinion of 
many benevolent persons, in no case 
justifiable. Tn this sentiment the com- 
mittee do not concur, Upon hardened 
offenders committed to houses of cor- 
rection—such as the Jaw has truly desig- 
nated “ idle and disorderly”—the labour 
is productive of excellent effects, and, if 
superintended by a careful matron, may 
be safely administered ; but the general 
employment of females at the tread- 
wheel is liable to serious objections; 
and as there are, even in the absence of 
prison-trades, other kinds of labour tobe 
found for women in a gaol that are con- 
genial to the habits of their sex, the 
practice of thus employing this class of 
offenders is not justified by necessity. 

Among the subjects which have occu- 
pied the attention of the friends to the 
improvement of prison discipline, there 
is one which has occasioned much differ- 
ence of opinion :—the committee allude 
to the compulsory labour of untried 
prisoners. The ancient law of England 
exhibits great tenderness for the liberty 
of the subject, and the number of 
offences is very cunsiderable for which 
bail is admitted. It is therefore the 
nature of the security which the law 
exacts, and not any distinction which it 
draws between the priviteges of the re- 
spective parties, that gives rise to the 
difference in their mode of treatment. 
And Sir William Blackstone, in the 
fullowing passage, has only repeated the 
sentiments of Coke, Hale, and other of 
the most eminent authoritics who have 
treated on this subject. “If (says he) 
the offence be not bailable, or the party 
cannot find bail, he is to be committed 
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the justice, or warrant under bis hand 
and seal, containing the cause of bis 
commitment, there to abide till delivered 
in due course of law. But. this impri- 
sonment is only for safe custody, and not 
for punisbment. . Therefore, in_ this 
dubious interval between the commit- 
ment and trial, a prisoner ought to be 
used with the utmost humanity; and 
neither be loaded with needless fetters, 
nor subjected to other hardships than 
such as are absolutely requisite for the 
purpose of confiaement only.” 

It is with feclings of pecaliar pleasure 
that the committee advert to the great 
utility of Female Associations in visit- 
ing prisons. ‘The ladies who have, with 
so much honour to themselves, and 
henefit to the criminal, visited Newgate, 
continue their labours with unabated 
perseverance. There is in the conduct 
of their plans so much of quiet feeling 
and unobtrusive goodness—so much 
that shuns publicity and avoids praise— 
that but few are fully acquainted with 
the eflicacy of their labours, and the ex- 
Aent of their benevolence. 

During the last year, the ladies have 
continued their attention to the convicts 
embarked for New South Wales. For 
this purpose. the ships are, on their 
equipment, visited regularly by the 
members of the association: arrange- 
ments are made by them on-board these 
vessels for the formation of schools for 
the moral and religious instruction of the 
prisoners on the voyage. They are fur- 
nished with suitable clothing and other 
necessaries ; and the means of employ- 
ment are provided for them in the ma- 
nufacture of such articles as have a 
ready sale abroad, the produce of which, 
on their arrival at the colony, is applied 
to their relief, 

“The Association for the Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline in Ireland,” 
continue their useful labours with the 
To their unwearied efforts 
may, in a great measure, be attributed 
inuch of the attention which the subject 
of prison discipline has received from the 
Trish public. 

In adverting to the forcign objects 
which have engaged the attention of the 
committee during the past year, there is 
great reason to congratulate the friends 
vf the Institution on the progress of its 


views and principles through various 


parts of the continent of Europe. 

In the course of the last year, the 
committee have continued to extend 
essential relict to distressed boys, on 
their discharge from the prisons of the 
Aropolis, who have expressed a desire 
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to abandon their criminal ¢ 
There are few situations of sy 
destitution as that of a } 

‘ OY thus cir. 
cumstaneed. His character jg lost 
friendless, and without protection : 
has no means of obtaining employment 
or of procuring subsistence,—It is not 
long since that eight boys were Teleased 
on the same day from Newgate, The 
court had sentenced them to be flogged. 
and the sentence was, as usual, canied 
into effect on the day of their discharge 
The boys were then immediately turped 
into the streets, with their backs sor 
from the flagellation ; and, in sucha state 
that two of them, who were received by 
the committee into the “Temporay 
Refuge,” were obliged, immediately oy 
their admission, to be placed in the inf. 
mary ; one of them, a tad of fifteen, hay. 
ing received scventy lashes. Limited 
as have been the funds of this institution, 
it has been happily instrumental iy 
saving a considerable number of youths, 
who, on their liberation, were in urgent 
want. The committee can now look 
round with pleasure on many who are 
variously settled, and conducting then- 
selves exemplarily. But for the care 
thus extended, these lads must inevila- 
bly have recurred to criminal practices 
for support. 

To expose the evils of a bad, and the 
advantages of a good, system of disci 
pline, by the careful collection and wide 
diffusion of uscful intelligence—to aid 
the magistracy with information, without 
in the least degree interfering with thei 
authority,—is the aim of the institation 
which now renews its appeal to the 
country for support. Six years have 
elapsed since the establishment of the 
socicty, and each successive auniversay 
has brought to the committee increas, 
assurances of the importance of ils 
object, and gratifying proofs of its pro- 
gressive advancement. te 

The magistracy of England, lent 
committee observe in this exeel 
Report, have long been famed for 
pure administration of justice, 
disinterested fulfilment of offices ye 
which the safety and prosperity ° 
community essentially depen¢. 
them now devolves the discharge 
duties, than which none ever nt 
deeply affected the rights of human" 

ceply . happr 
ture, and the interests of human a 
ness. The labours before pp 
arduous and responsible ; but @ 08 
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gratitude will be their et 


enriched by the prayers of " 
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Beethoren's celebrated Grand Symphony, 
formed at the Concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society ; arranged for the Piano- 
forte, with Accompaniments for a Flute, 
Violin, dnd Violoncello, (ad lib.) by S. F. 
Rimbaull, 48. 

OR the task of accommodating to 
F the piano-forte a composition simi- 
lar to the present, we do not know a 
fitter master than Mr. Rimbault. The 
distinguishing features of this grand 
production of the first living composer 
in the same species of composition, are 
those of elegance and pathos, relieved by 
occasional energy and boldness. Of 
these varied lights and shades, the 
judgment of Mr. R. has taken all the 
most obvious, and some very ingenious, 
alvantages, While the address with which 
he has mingled and disposed the accom- 
panying parts, is equally creditable to 
his skill and good management. In- 
deed the effect of the combination here 
effected, by the scientific talents of Mr. 
Rimbault, we have so favourable an 
idea, from our ocular inspection of the 
component parts, that we cannot but 
say, we should be pleased with an op- 
portunity of hearing this symphony, 
under the advantage of its construction, 
as a chamber-piece. 


L'Ouragan, Piece Imitative, d’une execution 
facile et brillante, pour le Piano-forte ; 
composée par J, Ancot. 48. 


This composition is not only imitative 
of an operation in nature, but the repre- 
sentative of a representative of that 
operation ; it is, in fact, a successful, 
though not a servile, copy of Steibelt’s 
“Storm.” The key is that of D major; 
and the opening movement. is a pas- 
loale in six quavers, the subject of 
Which is familiar and pleasing. The 
presto in common time of two crotchets, 
Ito which, at a proper moment, the 
pastorale changes, gives it a happy 
relief; and the subsequent return to the 
original theme is remarkably effective. 
Ou the whole, though we cannot say 
Mr, Ancot has equalled the excellence 
ol his model, we think he has achieved 
*s much as generally lies within the 
reach of an imitative composer; and 
that to those who are partial to spirit 
and brilliancy of effect, and who seck 
the means of improvement in execu- 
lion, this piece will prove highly ac- 
ceptable, | 
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A First Set of Brighton Quadrilles, com- 
posed and arranged for the Piano-forte or 
Harp, by E, Sandell. 3s. 


The little work now under our eye 
consists of five quadrilles and a waltz. 
They are accompanied with new figures 
set by Mr. Jackson; and their effect in 
the ball-room cannot but be creditable 
to both the gentlemen, from whose con- 
joined ingenuity the lovers of the grace- 
ful and exhilarating dance owe their 
appearance. Though, in a composition 
of this kind, science is almost out of the 
question, we are entirely to look for 
prettiness of conception; and it must 
be allowed that in these pieces that 
prettiness is to be found. 

“¢ The Charmed Bark,” a Song, sung by Mr. 

Atkins at the Nobility’s Concerts; the 

Music composed by J. M. Harris. 2s. 


The poetry of “the Charmed Bark” 
is selected from the tales of Allan Can- 
ningham, and partly founded on the 
maritime belief, that the witches of 
Lapland confine the winds in bottles, 
and possess the power of disposing of 
them as they please. The lines are not 
the offspring of inspiration; but the 
music has the merit of being suited to 
their dulness. In a word, if we sce 
nothing, either in the verse or the melo- 
dy, that calls for our particular censure, 
neither do we discover any claims upon 
our commendation. 

Handcl’s celebrated Air, called “ the Hurmo- 
nious Blacksmith ;” arranged as a Duett, 
by Samuel Poole. 2s. 


The present modification of this com- 
position (a movement selected from the 
first book of Handel's harpsichord les- 
sons,) forms one of the Numbers of a 
regular and extended collection of 
pieces for two performers on the same 
piano-forte. One peculiarity in the 
movement, as here presented to us, is 
its transposition. Mr. Poole’s reason 
for changing the key is obvious ; and 
we are sorry that the range or compass, 
requisite for the purpose for which it is 
now prepared, required a deviation from 
the original key. To the particular cast 
of elegance in which the passages are 
conceived, the scale of A is not so 
analogous as that of E ; and, in our opi- 
nion, the fingering, as well as the 
effect of the composition, is deteriorated 


by the alteration. 
Rimbuult's 
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Rimbault's Instruction for the Piano-forte. 6s. 
Mr. Rimbault, in these rudiments 
for performing on the most fashionable 
of all the musical instruments, bas far- 
nished young practitioners with a useful 
and efficient guide for fingering, without 
skill and adroitness in the art of which 
that effect cau never be produced of 
which the piano-forte is capable in good 
hands, ‘The rules here laid down in the 
fourm. of instruction, and explained by 
examples, are founded on the basis of 
expericnce; and, aided as they are by 
progressive exercises, will not fail to 
afford to the attentive student all the 
advantage the work promises. ‘The 
practical lessons are arranged in the 
principal keys, accompanied by corre- 
sponding preludes, all the various times 
or measures are clearly exhibited, and 
a short vocabulary is added of such as 
are most commonly used, to denote the 
degree of rapidity or slowness with 
which a movement is to be executed, 
and also the other general purposcs of 
just performance. 
‘* Send round the rosy cup, my boys,” a fu- 
— vourite Song, sung by Mr. Goulden at the 
maton g Cencerts ; composed by J. Monro. 
1s, 6d. 
The melody of this little ballad, if not 
remarkable for its originality, is imbued 


with spirit, and pretty largely partakes 
of that freedom and joviality demanded 


by the subject of the words. From the 
moral: fact, however, of the “ rosy cup” 
not now being “ sent round” in that high 
Anacreoutic style by which it imparted 
to our forefathers more of “the flow of 
soul” than of the feast of reason, we 
much doubt whether this song, good as 
it may be in its kind, will be very gene- 
rally relished, even by our bon vivants. 


THE DRAMA. 

Our national theatres have now at- 
tained a steadiness, both in prosperity, 
and in the excellence by which that 
prosperity has been merited and secured. 
Either house may congratulate itself on 


New Music and the Dirama, 


Ju 
the possession of a stock q4 
regarded geflerally, is capa ti 
any former period ; ‘and Which and 
it does not include individual} 
powers of a Garrick, a Pritchani « 
er exhibits in its mags “ bit 
of ability which ensu 

phir ms respect and 

At Drury-Lane, Dowton? 
castle, aud Liston’s Tony pen 
spectacle of “Rob Roy Macore. - 
which so highly gratified their mae 
of the Sandwich Islands; the « Me 
Wives of Windsor,” that, in Mrs.Fod 
so happily displays the vocal charms of 
Miss Stephens; Elliston’s Rover, ; 

Pe » i 
** Wild Oats ;” Macready’s Count Alma. 
vira, and Harley’s Figaro ; together wit) 
a variety of other attractions, heightened 
and crowned by the tributary aad ine. 
sistible attractions of Catalani;—haye 
afforded aa delight to the patrons of the 
drama highly encouraging to the fature 
hopes of the spirited and indelatigable 
lessee, and that cannot fail to excitea 
continuance of his praiseworthy exa- 
tions in the public service. 

‘he rival efforts of the Coveyr. 
GARDEN management have scarcely 
been less successful, certainly not less 
meritorious, ‘The new comedy of, 
** Charles the Second,” translated from 
Fuval’s La Jeunesse d’ Henri Cing, avi 
embellished with the delightful singing 
of Miss Tree and Mr. Durusset; the 
sterling play of ‘ Pride shall have a 
Fall;” Young’s Hotspur, and Charles 
Kemble’s Falstaff, in ‘ Henry the 
Fourth ;” Faweett’s Job Thornbury, in 
“John Bull;” the new, amusing, aud 
laughable, farce of “ My own Man;— 
these, and other evidences of the preten- 
sions of this house to the popularity it 
shares, combined with some of those 
favourable incidents denominated by 
managers lucky hits, have powerfully 
attracted the town, and reflected upo 
the plan on which the establishment's 
conducted a permanent and splendid 
credit. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS; 
: Including Notices of Worl:s in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


a 


SOCIETY has been established 

in London, for diminishing the 
cruelties practised towards animals, 
which, in various forms, are of a nature 
and variety that have long made every 
reflecting mind shudder, It held its 
first public meeting at Slaughter’s 
Coffee-house, St. Martin’s-lanc; the 


benevolent S. F. Buxton, €s4: e 
being in the chair. Its object 8 pot . 
prosecute the culpable under the ent 
and equivocal provisions of law, We 
disgrace our statute-books; but [ a 
peal, by varied forms of publicatio®, 

the understandings and feelings of \ 

kind.’ But, as this purpose ected 
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efected only by liberal funds, contribu- 
tipns are necessary from ail persons who 
atonce combine wealth with just senti- 
ments of humanity. We hope therefore 
that this notice will not be lost on every 
wader of the Monthly Magazine who 
has a pound, or a five pound, to spare, 
iy aid of one of the most legitimate 
objects that ever addressed itself to his 
attention. Man has herctofore vied in 
his practices, towards every creature in 
his power, With the hyena, with the vul- 
ture, and the shaik, without the obliga- 
tion of their necessities; and has used 
his own superior cunning merely for the 
purpose of refining his crucltics, and 
rendering his devastations more exten- 
sive. Let us hope, therefore, that some 
modifications of his absurd power will 
result from the exertions of this chari- 
table and praiseworthy society. 

We had hoped that no fresh wounds 
on the liberty of the press, and the free 
energies of the buman mind, would have 
wsulted from the scandalous publication 
of the author of “ Wat ‘T'yler,” in 
which, for the purpose of extolling some 
worthies of his own making, he thought 
proper to libel all the genuine virtne of 
the last age. The publisher of Lord 

iyron’s indignant, though ill-judged, 
Parody on that indecent and intemperate 
production, has however been brought 
up to receive the jadgment of the Court 
of King’s Bench; and has been sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 160/. and to give 
security fur his good behaviour for five 
years in 20002. That able barrister Mr. 
SCARLETT, previously to the jadgment, 
moved, without success, for a new trial, 
and, in the course of his speech, intro- 
duced the following very important 
observations on the principle of this 
prosecution, which we consider it our 
duty to preserve, as they appeared in the 
Observer newspaper, for the honour of 
the age in which such a procecding took 
place, and succeeded :-— 

“Conceding, as no doubt he must, that a 
king on the throne is endued with the feel- 
lugs of ordinary men, (though he was 
bound to declare that those were not the 
best applicable to the monarch of a coun- 
ty,) yet his feelings would be naturally 
tempered with a due regard to his own 
Station, and to the necessity and propriety 
of public opinion and feeling respecting 
lis deceased predecessor ; and therefore 
'€ Was not placed in such a situation as to 

atfected by any representation of the 
character and conduct of his immediate 
sy cestor, as a private individual might be. 

fmMustown, as his candid and sincere 
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opinion,-that, by placing this indictment 
on the files of the Court, the prosecutors 
had offered one of the greatest insults to. 
the king of this country that was ever. 
offered to any monarch. It was astate- 
ment on record, by private prosecutors, 
who had taken upon themselves the pro- 
tection of the reigning family of this coun- 
try, that bis late Majesty’s reign was 
attended with much bloodshed and waste 
of treasure, and that such a representation 
of the character of that reign gave great 
pain to the present sovereign and his 
family ; it was stating that private feelings 
were mixed up with his late Majesty’s po- 
litical conduct; it was stating that it was 
a high offence to their reigning sovereign, 
that any man in the realm of England 
should presume to give any opinion re- 
specting the political history of his prede- 
cessor’s reign, and that any observation 
which approximated to any thing like 
blame or imputation upon his father, was 
80 offensive to him, that he was desirous of 
punishing the offender by the strong arm 
of the law. Such a description of the 
feelings and character of the reigning sove- 
reign, as his trne character, he must say, 
Was a gross imputation upon the king. He 
would lay down no rale as to the limits 
in which a writer might range in discus- 
sing the character of a deceased sovereign ; 
but this he would venture to affirm, that 
if a discussion upon the character of a dead 
king was criminal, because it wounded 
the feelings of a livmg monarch, all history, 
as well as all poetry, must cease. Such a 
consequence would deeply affect the in- 
terests of mankind; it would be produc- 
tive of the greatest calamities to the human 
race. If the successor of a sovereign is 
to be placed in such a situation as that his 
ear is to hear nothing of the private cha- 
racter of his predecessor, or of the opinion 
which his subjects eviertain of it, then all 
history must be panegyric and fulsome 
flattery. Should a rule be laid down, that 
whatever is incidentally calculated to give 
pain to a living monarch is criminal, it 
was impossible to say where that rule was 
to have a limit. Where was the licence 
of history to commence? If not with the 
father of a king, the prohibition would ex- 
tend to his grandfather, and great grand- 
father, or any remote ancestor.” 

If has been our practice never to 
withhold praise where a fair pretext 
existed for applying it; but to bestow it 
indiscriminately, or without accurate 
discrimination, is at all times to render 
it useless, if not worse than useless. Our 
pages have proved that we have been 
among the foremost to exalt the merits 
of the late Mr. Watt, but we never 
{nailed to temper our praise by treating 
of him, not as the inventor aud father 
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of steam-engines, but merely as their 
improver, and as a successful tradesman, 
who had discreetly secured his improve- 
ments by letters patent. Nor have we 
withheld from Mr. Watt the tribute duc 
toa man of general science, and one 
possessed of all the houschold virtues. 
The steam-engine was invented nearly 
a centary before Mr. Watt was born; 
and, at the time of his improvements, 
was in use as far as our manufactories 
then required, Like other things, its 
adoption was progressive, and its sub- 
sequent general introduction would 
probably have taken place if Mr. Watt 
had never existed. We felt some sur- 
prise, therefore, at seeing a mecting an- 
nounced for the purpose of erecting a 
public monument to Mr. Watt, by sub- 
scription; and still more on observing 
the union of political parties among the 
speakers, while the subscription itself 
was headed by a royal bounty of 5007. 
‘To remark on the subject may appear 
invidious, but we have a duty to per- 
form ; and it strikes us, as it must others, 
that there is a want of discrimination in 
conferring this act of distinction, which 
tends to lessen its value in other cases. 
Public patronage had rewarded Mr. 
Watt’s industry, and the enterprise of 
his partners, with princely fortunes; and 
Mr. Watt’s best monument was_ the 
praises which have been awarded to him 
through the press, and the general dis- 
play of the beautiful and effective ma- 
chinery which has issued from his 
manufactory. In conclusion, we ob- 
serve emphatically that we object no- 
thing to Mr. Watt, but merely to a 
monument by public snbscription. 

‘The printing- presses of the metropolis 
were hever In greater activity than 
during the past winter. It was appre« 
hended that the application of machinery 
to the working of printing-presses, and 
the vast increase of production by such 
means, would have thrown many men 
out of employment; but the contrary 
has been the result. Books have become 
cbeaper, and the number of purchasers 
and readers have, in consequence, so far 
increased, that, during a considerable 
part of the season, master printers found 
it difficult to execute their engagements 
for want of hands. Even the two- 
penny and three-penny weekly publica- 
tions,—which, on various subjects, are 
encouraged to the number of fifty or 
sixty,—have tended to produce this in- 
crease of employment; while the wood- 


7 


have put int isiti om h 
O requisition ey 
in that line. In trath, Se ~~ 

Laneasterian schools have rendered 
population at once inquisitive and ine 

: Ite» 
rary, and have produced, or are 
ducing, a great moral and intellectual 
reformation, which cannot fail to exhibit 
the happiest effects in the next age, 

_ {ua former Number, we noticed wit, 
lively satisfaction the increasing jm. 
portance of the Society for the Protee. 
tion of Religious Liberty. It lately 
held its thirteenth anniversary mectins 
at which that enlightened nobleman, 
Lord HOLLAND, presided. Mr. Wiis 
delivered an address, distinguished alike 
for its cloquence and its cunmeration of 
facts, proving the narrow spirit of into. 
lcrance and persecution which, even a 
this day, disgraces many parts of the 
country. We lament our inability to 
give it place, but subjoin with great 
pleasure the resolutions passed at the 
mecting :— 

That this Society, composed of mem 
bers of the Established Church, as well 
as hundreds of congregations of Protey 
tant Dissenters, again express their uv 
abated devotedness to the cause of reli. 
gious freedom in England, and throughout 
the world; and again declare, that they 
esteem the right publicly to worship God 
according to the conscience to be a rigit 
which the sincere and wise never can con 
cede; and which it is unjust, impolitic, 
and impious, to infringe. 

That every new demonstration of the 
importance and utility of “ The Protestant 
Society for the Protection of Religious 
Liberty,” occasions regret and gratitude; 
and that, while this meeting annually cele 
brates the success of the committee, it 
exposing or resisting wrongs, they deplore 
the intolerant spirit whence those wrongs 
originate, by which such unabating _ 
ave required, That they now lament Me 
continuance of attempts to assess places 
of religious worship to the poor; to age 
turnpike tolls that have been repealed ; : 
disturb, by offensive riots, reigeee 
ship protected by the law; to withho « 
rites of interment from the dead; to ¢ 


force assessed taxes that are not payable; 


and to deprive the conscientious poor ot 
all relief. 

That this mecting regard the Test ol 
Corporation Acts as laws which a eich 
sity could originally justify, and “fe 
no practical necessity now ee ve to 
measures producing disgust a0 .. mi 
pious chnrehmen, and degrading theit 
lions of Britons, equal to any he ublic 
countrymen in cultivated Caen ropi 
virtne, in patriotic zeal, and phi ‘| desit® 
usefulness, and therefore eammesy © 
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their speedy abrogation; and that whilst 
this meeting approve the conduct of their 
committee, in declining to concur in any 
application to Pailiament during the re- 
mainder of the session, they would invite 
jiberal Episcopalians and Dissenters of all 
denominations, and the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, to prepare, by temperate, but 
firm and simultaneous, efforts, (as soon as 
a new Parliament shall be elected,) to 
obtain their total and long-needed repeal. 

That this meeting lament the rejection 
of the Unitarian Marriage Bill, not only 
asarefusal of just relief, but as an indica- 
tion of the existence, amongst high autho- 
rities, of a potent spirit, hostile to liberal 
principles,—a spirit hopeless to propitiate, 
and dificult to overcome. But that their 
regret is mitigated by their perception, 
that this spirit does not influence persons 
in such elevated sitnations as the Right 
Rev. the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the Bishop of London, and the 
Right Hon. the Ea:l of Liverpool; and 
that to those distinguished personages, as 
wellfs to the noble Whig supporters of 
the Bill, this meeting offer, for their more 
enlightened and more liberal conduct, 
their public and most cordial thanks. 

That, although this Society have not 
hitherto opposed grants of pnblic money 
for the erection of new churches connected 
with the Established Church; yet, as they 
are convinced that the vast wealth of that 
Church supplies resources sufficient for all 
such purposes, as such buildings are fre- 
quently erected without necessity, and 
converted into means of individual gain ; 
as themselves, at their own charges, erect 
and uphold all their thousands of religious 
edifices, and support their ministers, and 
yet contribute equally with their country- 
men to tithes, church-rates, and all the 
charges of the Established Church; and, 
as Episcopalians, would freely erect such 
edifices, if the privilege of presenting their 
own ministers was not withheld ;—this So- 
clety now specially instruct their Commit- 
tee to oppose any further granis for those 
purposes, and pledge themselves strenu- 
ously to co-operate for the prevention of 
the increase of burdens which ought not 
to be imposed, 

—While on this subject, we cannot 
dissemble our-feelings uf regret that the 
administration of the day have judged 
Worth their while to enter the lists in 
the polemical controversy between the 
Christian church and the writings pub- 
lished at the shop of Mr. Carlile. To 
defend Christianity by legal prosecution, 


and by heavy and vindictive punish- 


ments, is a poor compliment to its divine 
origin, and to its past establishment by 
appeals to the reason and understanding 
ofmen. On this subject, we again refer 
‘0 the noble petition of the Dissenting 
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ministers, which we gave at length ina 
former Magazine. Wecanadd nothing 
to the arguments thercin contained, and 
have only to express our profound 
regret, that they have hitherto proved 
so unavailing. When it can be proved 
that legal prosecution has made one 
sincere Christian, the arguments con- 
tained in that document will lose part of 
their force. 

Speedily will he published, an Ac- 
count of the Royal Hospital and Colle- 
giate Church of St. Kathariue, near the 
Tower of London, by J. B. Nicuo.s, 
F.5.A. F.L.S. 

The Second Part of the Modern 
History of Wiltshire, containing the 
Hundred of Heytesbury, by Sir R. C. 
Hoare, bart. is printing. 

The Czar, an historical tragedy, by 
J. CRADOCK, esq. M.A. F.S.A. formerly 
of Gumley, in Leicestershire, and a 
veteran of distingtished taste and eru- 
dition, will appear in a few days. There 
is reason also to hope, that Mr. C. who 
has flourished through two or three ge- 
nerations of men of genius, will be 
induced to favour the world with some 
other works. His friends have long 
regretted his indifference to that public 
applause which would follow any pro- 
duction of bis pen. 

A Selection of the most remarkable 
Trials and Criminal Causes is printing, 
in five volumes. It will include all 
famous cases, from that of Lord Cobham, 
in the reign of Henry the Filth, to that 
of Johbu Thurtell; and those connected 
with foreign as well as English juris- 
pradence. Mr. Borrow, the editor, 
has availed himself of ail the resources 
of the English, German, French, and 
Italian, languages; and bis work, in- 
cluding from 150 to 200 of the most in- 
teresting cases on record, will appear 
in October next. 

The editor of the preceding has ready 
for the press, a Life of I’austus, his 
Death, and Descent into Hell, which 
will also appear early in the next 
winter. 

Shortly will be published, aGrammar 
of the Coptic or Ancient Egyptian 
Language, hy the Rev. H. Tartam, 
A.M. F.R.S.L. chaplain to the English 
Church at Amsterdam. 

A Lexicon of the Syriac Language, 
in Syriac and English, is preparing for 
publication, by the same distinguished 
scholar. 

The Exhibition of Ancient Mexican 
Antiquities in Piccadilly, is intended to 
illustrate the history and state of the 

Mexican 
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Mexican people previous to the disco- 
very and conquest of the fine portion of 
America which they inhabit, by the 
Spaniards. Favoured by the political 
revolutions of the present times, Mr. 
Bullock, in bis late visit to that coun- 
try, has been enabled to collect many 
curiosities of great interest, hitherto 
sealed from European research, ‘These 
consist chiefly of original specimens of 
anvient ‘sculpture and painting; of 
casts of the enormous and monstrous 
idols of the supreme temple; of the grand 
altar or sacrificial stoue, on which thou- 
sands of victims were annually immo- 
lated ; ofa cast of the famous Kallender 
Stone (recently disinterred, and placed 
by the side of the Cathedral); of a 
model of the immense Pyramid of the 
Sin; of the original map of the ancicnt 
city, made by order of Montezuma for 
Cortes; of remarkable manuscripts and 
picture-writings ; and of antiquities in 
arts, manufactures, &c. of this abori- 
ginal people. ‘The assistance which 
Mr. Bullock received from the existing 
government, lias principally contributed 
to enrich this collection; and he offers it 
to the public, as perfectly unique upon 
the subject which it embraces. Inde- 
pendently of the satisfaction which he 
trusts its general arrangement, agreeably 
to the plan of the Mexican 'Temple in 
the Egyptian Hall, will afford to all 
Visitors; it seems eminently calculated 
to throw a light upon the antiquitics of 
the ancient world, by placing in one 
and a distinet point of view so many of 
the antiquities of the new. 

As a companion to the Exhibition of 
Aucient Mexican Memorabilia, Mr. 
Bullock has prepared (also on the spot) 
arepresentation of Mexico in its present 
appearances. ‘This exhibition consists 
of a panoramic view of the celebrated 
city and beautiful valley of that name, 
taken by Mr. W. Ballock in 1823, and 
the first ever ollcred to the public eye. 
In the foreground is an Indian hut, 
completely furnished, and inhabited by 
the only Mexican Indian who has visited 
Kurope since the natives sent by Cortes 
to the King of Spain. ‘The hut is sur- 
romnded by a garden, modelled from the 
most extraordinary trees, shrubs, flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, produced in the 
country, besides many of the living 
plants; and conveying a correct idea of 
ali the laxuriancy of a tropical climate. 
Iw tue room are also displayed the most 


Se Pitcresting objects belonging to the na- 
pried botory of Mexico: quadrupeds, 


rus, Holes, reptiles; and specimens of 
€ 
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vegetable life, finished ina mann, . 
as not to be distinguishable from Pa 
singular and rich productions Of the 
carth itself. To these are aalded a | 
lection of minerals; a serics of rn 
models of the various classes of ¢ 
people of New Spain, and examples 
their habitations, costumes, manafar. 
tures, and useful arts. 

A Supplement to the London Cit. 
logue of Books published since October 
1822 to the present time, will appear 
about August. 

The Rev. T. ARNOLD, M.A. late felloy 
of Oriel College, Oxford, has been {iy 
many years employed in writing 4 
History of Rome, from the  earlies 
Times to the Death of the Emperu 
Marcus Aurelius. The first volume, 
from the Rise of the Roman Siate jo 
the formation of the second Triumvirate, 
A.U.C. 710, B.C. 44, will soon be pub- 
lished. 

The Butterfly-Collector’s Vade Me. 
cum, or a Synoptical Table of English 
Butterflies, illustrated with coloured 
plates, in a pockct volume, is in the 
press. 

Shortly will be published, in two 
volumes, uniform with the French 
Classics, and with an authentic portrait 
of M.Jouy, engraved by E. Seriven, 
Le Petit Hermite, ou Tableau des 
Moeurs Parisiennes, extracted fiom 
“T,’Hermite de la Chaussé d'Antin,” 
“Le Franc-parleur,” “ L’ Hermite de la 
Guiane,” and * L’ Hermite en Prisoi,” 
with explanatory notes, and an essay ©! 
the lite and writings of M. Jouy, by L, 
I’. VENTOUILLAC, editor of the “ Clioix 
des Classiques Francais.” 

Mr. Bares, of Kettering, finds that 
the method aseribed to the Chinese ¢ 
preparing their tea, by beating it m4 
pan, and rubbing it hot between their 
hands, is incorrect. Lie has prepare 
suge-leaves, as a trial, without rubbiog 
in the hands, and has sent us oe 
quantity of it, as delicately rolled ast 
best Chinese tea. 

The Dean ant Theological Faculty 

areca have been 
of the University of Halle, 
pleased to confer on the Rev. Sante 
Lee, M.A. professor of Arabic in 
University of Cambridge, the digi’ 
and degree of Doctor of Divinity 
Sacred Literature. 

Steam-navigation will be shortly = 
tended, in an extraordinary degre*, 
the coast of Scotland. A stea otios, 
very superior in her size, onan 
and accommodation, will be soe 
in the month of July bet were srbett 
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Tarbert, Isla, Staffa, Iona, and even the 
Giant's Causeway; and thus, with but 
4 triling intermission, there will be a 
communication between Loudon and 
{he above places. 

Mr. PARTINGTON announces the fact, 
(hat a dady present, whilst he was pre- 
paring the apparatus for one of his late 
lectures at the Russel Institution, hap- 
ening to bring her hand near to a 
jowerful magnetic needle, he was sur- 
prised to observe the saine drawn aside 
at the same instant; and, on requesting 
the lady 40 repeat and vary the experi- 
ment, he found that the necdle either 
approached or receded, accordingly as 
the thumb or the finger of the same 
hand of the lady was made to ap- 
proach if, 

A Diagram illustrative of the Forma- 
tion of the Human Character, suggested 
by Mr. Owen’s development of a new 
view of society, will speedily be published. 

A Tour in Germany and in some of 
the Provinces of the Austrian Empire, 
in the years 1821 and 1822, is printing 
at Edinburgh. 

‘The University of Oxford has adopted 
the Interrogative System, exactly as 
developed in the books published by Sir 
Richard Phillips; and the University 
of Paris has recommended the same 
system to the schouls of France. It has 
long been adopted in other parts of the 
Continent, and in England is introduced 
into nearly every seminary in which 
the conductor or conductress is unfet- 
tered in choice. 

Mr. Exmes is engaged in a General 
and Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
Fine Arts, coutaining explanations of 
the principal terms used in the arts of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
chgraving, in all their various branches; 
and historical sketches of the rise-and 
progress of their different schools, 

Dr. Forses, of Chichester, will 

shortly publish his Translation of Aven- 
brugger, and a series of original cases 
and dissections, illustrating the utility 
ofthe Stethoscope and Percussion. 
_M. Laennec is preparing for publica- 
lion a new edition of his celebrated 
Treatise on Mediate Auscultation, with 
Considerable alterations and improve- 
ments. In consequence, Dr, Forses 
has postponed the second edition of his 
(ranslation. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, p.p. 
dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, with 
Netes, and a life of the author, by Sir 

ALTER Scort, bart. second edition, 


“ 
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with considerable additions, will soon 
appear, in nineteen volumes, octavo. 

Speedily will be published, an En- 
quiry into the Duties and Perplexities 
of Medical Men as Witnesses in Courts 
of Justice, with cautions and directions 
for their guidance, by J. G. Smiru, M.p. 

Early in July will be published, 
Bibliotheca Biblica, or a Select List of 
Books on Sacred Literature, with no- 
tices biographical, critical, and biblio- 
graphical, intended as a guide to the 
consultation of the most useful writers 
on biblical subjects; by WHuLLIAM 
Orme. This publication will contain 
some account of nearly one thousand 
books, including editions of the original 
Scriptures. 

The Scotsman’s Library, announced 
in a former Number, will be ready in 
August. 

The Poet’s Lay from South America 
is in the press at Edinburgh. 

Mr. J. P. Woop has nearly ready 
for publication, a Life of Law of Lau- 
riston, projector of the Mississippi 
scheme: containing a detailed account 
of the nature, rise, and progress, of this 
extraordinary joint stock company, with 
many Curious anecdotes of the rage for 
speculating in its funds, and the disas- 
trous consequences of its failure. 

The Mechanic’s Oracle, or Artizan’s 
complete Laboratory and Workshop, is 
in the press. 

When hot and cold are blown from the 
same breath, it is owing, in the former 
case, to the mouth being opened wide, 
and a large stream of air being slowly 
expelled from the lungs, charged with 
the heat of that organ, which accordingly 
raises the temperature of any body, like 
the hand, held before and near to the 
mouth, to an approximation with the 
heat of the lungs; but when, ov the 
contrary, the mouth is nearly closed, 
aud air from the lungs is propelled ina 
small rapid stream or jet, on to any 
body, as the hand, or tea in a saucer, 
held at a distance from the mouth, this 
jet of air, on the principle of tbe lateral 
communication of motion, (first exem- 
plified by M. VENTURI) in its passage 
through the cool air of the room, drags 
along with it a stream of this circum- 
ambient air on to the hand or tea, and 
produces a cooling effect, the degree of 
which cooling is however always infe- 
rior to that produced by fanning or pro- 
jecting the air of the room on any body 
which is to be cooled. 


The Hermit in Italy, or Observations 
on 
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on the Manners and Customs of the 
Italians at the Commencement of the 
Nineteenth Century, will soon appear. 

A Chronological History of the West 
Indies is announced, by Capt. THomas 
SouTHEY, commander, Royal Navy, in 
three volumes, octavo. 

A Compendium of Medical Theory 
and Practice, founded on Dr, Cullen’s 
Nosology, which will be given as a 
Text-book, and a translation annexed, 
is in preparation, by D. Uwins, M.D. 

A valuable vein of clay has been re- 
cently discovered in the mountains of 
North Wales, which has been intro- 
duced into our Potteries with great 
success, producing an improved article, 
(appropriately termed Celtic China,) 
combining the durability and other 
advantages of iron-stone China with the 
beautiful surface of the finest French 
porcelain. 

Talcs of a Traveller, by the Author of 
the “Sketch Book,” and “ Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,” will appear in a 
few days. 

A Tale of Paraguay, by R. SoutHey, 
LL.D. &c. is announced. 

Mr. LAMBEKtT, vice-president of the 
Linnzan Society, has becn a long time 
engaged on the second volume of bis 
splendid work, a Description of the 
Genus Penies, and it is expected to ap- 
pear in the course of the month. It con- 
sists of plates and descriptions of species 


‘of the genus entirely new, and the most 


magnificent hitherto discovered. 
Speedily will be published, Memoirs 
of the Rose, comprising botanical, 
poetical, and miscellaneous, recollec- 
tions of that celebrated flower; in a 
series of letters to a lady. 
The Remains of Robert Bloomfield, 


‘consisting of unpublished prose and 


poetical picces, will appear in a few 
days, for the exclusive benefit of his 
family. 

Patmos, and other Poems, are in the 
press, by James EDMEsTON, author of 
“Sacred Lyrics.” 

GLASS-STAINING has of late years 
been brought to a perfection almost 
incredible, In early ages, the most 
magnificent windows were formed by 
painting parts of the figures or landscape 
on small bits of glass, and joining them 
together afterwards. But it was left to 
Mr. Pearson (who for years has exhi- 
bited in London,) to effect, by chemical 
discoveries, what had defied the most 


» Universally acknowledged geniuses in 
‘the art of glass-staining, viz. the render- 


[Jiuly j 
ing the colours Permanent, "Th “tt 
nitude and variety of his work "th 
ensure the transmission of his me 
posterity. Every effort of hig me to 
that is submitted to the . 
 - ‘ public eye is 
vitrified. A magnificent window ; 
Salisbury Cathedral, the subject « in 
Elevation of the Brazen Se nt “ 
the Wilderness ;’—a window “i Py 
Botolph’s Church, Allersgate, repre. 
senting “the Passion ;"—“'The Nai 
vity,” in Whitechapel Church Te 
Four Evangelists,” (the size of life,) in 
Brazennose College, Oxford ; — and 
many other works of a public nature he 
has scattered throughout England. 

Specimens (selected and translated) 
of the Lyric Poetry of the Minessig. 
gers, of the reign of Frederick Barba. 
rossa and the succeeding emperors of 
the Suabian dynasty, with historical 
critical, and biographical, remarks, are 
in the press. 

Such is the perennial supply of novel- 
ties of literature, that although the 
‘*Monthly Critical Gazette” noticed 
ninety-four works in its first number, 
nincty-six are announced in the second 
Number! 

Elements of Algebra, compiled from 
Garnier’s French translation of Leonard 
Euler, and arranged so as to forma 
complete System of Elementary In- 
struction in the First Part of Algebra, 
by C. Taytor, Downing College, Cau- 
bridge, will soon appear. 

Muscologia Britannica, containing 
the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland 
systematically arranged and described, 
by W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. A.S.L. &e. and 
T. TAYLOR, M.D. M.R.LA. and PLS 
&e. is preparing, in octavo, with plates. 

The History of Italy, from the Fall of 
the Western Empire to the Extinction 
of the Venetian Republic, by G. PE 
CEVAL, esq. is announced. 

The Art of French Cookery, by 4. 
BEAUVILLIERS, restaurateur of Parls,'s 
printing in London. 

Some workmen, in pulling down 
old house at Maidstone, in Kent, f 
in the walls a_ large earthen vessé 
wrapped in linen and skins. It con ‘h 
a Bible in very ancient characters, 
some blank pages, in which were - 
script notes, scarcely legible, from 
effect of humidity. ‘There was nowt 
however, to show, that they were the 
memorandums of a traveller 4 
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GERMANY. 

At Weimar, in Hesse Darmstadt, the 
Jews, by a recent edict, are rendered 
aimissible to the public gymnasia and 
the (university. They are authorised 
jointermarry with Christians, on certain 
conditions. In the United States, 
North America, they enjoy all the rights 
of citizens, and no complaints have 
arisen from this latitude of toleration. 

At Bonn, during the year 1823, the 
number of students at the university 
rose to 628, of whom 106 attended the 
courses of Catholic theology, and 42 the 
protestant. Thelaw students were 120, 
in medicine 119, and in philosophy 89. 

Steam-boats now ply up the Danube, 
exchanging ihe products of Hungary 
and Austria. From tbe rapidity and 
shallows of the river, this project had 
een deemed impracticable. 

PRUSSIA, 

Arich convoy of thirty large chests, 
inclosing the collections of the Doctors 
[HRENBERG and Hempricu, in Nubia, 
arrived lately, by the way of Trieste, in 
the Prussian dominions. ‘They contain 
specimens of all the natural productions 
of the country, so imperfectly known in 
Europe. A letter from them, dated 
June 8, Suez, announces another expe- 
dition, with plans of their routes, and 
their intention, if practicable, of pene- 
trating still farther into Nubia, as far as 
Sennaar, having before explored Jittle 
beyond the frontiers. They mean also 
foembark and make excursions on the 
coast of Abyssinia, to visit Mocha, 
Babelmandel, and other adjacent islands. 
Their expenses are supplied by the 
Prussian government. 

The population of the Prussian states, 
which in 1819 amounted to 10,799,954 
individuals, in the space of three years, 
iereased to 11,494,173. 

FRANCE, 

Several fossil articles, the remains of 
large animals, have been lately found at 
Martigues, in the department of gthe 
Mouths of the Rhone. Also anelephant’s 
loth, in perfect conservation, at Mimet, 
uorth of Marseilles, in the same de- 
partment. 

The French Academy, in the sitting 

Feb. 2, 1824, adopted the report 
made by its commissaries, on the 
subject of gasometers:—* 1. That the 
wubterranean works, subject to the 
Sp maitions laid down, cannot be produc- 
of danger to the adjacent buildings, 
rshould they give rise to apprehen- 
“ls of explosion or conflagration in 


the places where gas is fabricated. And 
2. That in the whole of the process, 
adopting the precautions mentioned in 
the report, no inconvenience or symp- 
tom of insalubrity would be excited; 
but great and immense advantages 
must ensue.” 

The Almanach of the Clergy of 
France for 1824, gives the following 
valuation of donations and legacies to 
ecclesiastical establishments, from 1802 
to 1823 :— Frances. 
From 1802 to Jan. 1, 1815. 2,900,749 

1815 -++eceeececvese 920,864 
1816 eeccccceessoes 798,916 
1817 coer eeeeee o00+1,648, 949 
SOOO 6sccede eoeeeee1 478,311 
1B19 eccccecersesces 966,476 
1820 +++ eeeceeeee + +4,449,131 
1821 eccccesceee+++I,662,938 
1BLY ee seveeceeceee 2 339,997 
1B2S wcccce seeeeeee1,912,160 





Total ++ 15,300,714 

A new mineral resembling gold, and 
containing certain particles of it, has 
been lately discovered in Corsica; vases 
have been made of it, which for colour 
and beauty may vie with vermilion; it 
has taken the name of Causicorum. 

We extract the\following from the 
Revue Encyclopedique:—“ The Monthly 
Magazine, No. 374. This Magazine, 
which we have often mentiened, conti- 
nues to deserve the esteem of the public, 
by the choice of its articles, its impar- 
tiality, and the enlightened judgment of 
itseditor. The Number here announced 
contains, among other interesting pieces, 
a notice coycerning the Commercial 
Situation of Egypt, which we have 
translated for the benefit of our readers. 
We particularly notice in this miscel- 
lany a Review of Italian Literature, 
drawn up With talent and with taste, in 
which the greater part of the criticisms 
and observations are extracted from this 
work; the writer having merely united 
into a single article the numerous pieces 
of our “ Bibliographic Bulletins,” which 
are scattered through the several num- 
bers of our Review. So far from 
blaming this appropriation, we think 
that the learned, and the conductors of 
literary works, should assist one another 
by the mutual communication of their 
knowledge; but it seems to us that an 
editor ought to quote the source from 
which he draws his information, espe- 
cially when he contents himself with an 
almost literal translation. On this sub- 
ject we may cite, among other foreign 
periodical works, the “ American — 
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nal of the Sciences,” edited by Mr. 
Silliman, who makes it an invariable 
rule to refer to the particular journal 
from which an article is extracted, and 
often mentions with praise La Revue 
Encyclopedique, La Bibliotheque Uni- 


verselle, Les Annales des Chimie, &c.: 
which furnish bim with abundant matc- 


rials. The productions of the’ mind 


constitute a species of property whielr 


deserves to be respected ; and it is both 
just and useful to preserve to every one 
that portion of his esteem which is due 
to him, for his conceptions, his research, 
and his labours.* 

ITALY. 

Among other discoveries of a very 
recent description, which present the 
beantiful forms of antiquity in their 
brilliant and vivid varieties, the aunti- 
quarian enjoys the pleasure of. contem- 
plating the first milliary column placed 
in the centre of the Roman empire, 
long sought for, and now only brought 
to light. This was found in the exca- 
vations for exploring the site of the 
ancient Forum, conducted by the Abbé 
GC. Fea. The Abbé holds out hopes of 
entirely clearing the Forum. Should 
this be accomplished, the learned will 
hail the discoverer as with a kind of 
apotheosis; and Fame. will doabtiess 
adorn his head with a garland of glory. 

The Catalogue of Plants, in the royal 
garden of Beccadifalea, near Palermo, 
contains 3000 species, mostly exotics. 
The climate of Sicily, wherein the ther- 
mometecr of Reaumur is commonly, in 
the winter, between eight and ten de- 
grees above zero, is very favourable to 
the rearing of plants from hot countries. 
M. Gussont, a_ celebrated botanist, 
author of this Catalozue, lately published 
at Naples, is preparing for the press a 
Sicilian Flora. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The evils of slavery appear (observes 
the Baron de Humboldt,) to be little 
known in Mexico: in all that vast region 
there were in 1793 only 9 or 10,000 





* The preceding notice is worthy of 
the Revue Encyclopedique. Our readers 
will do us the justice to vindicate us, for 
they must be sensible of our frequent re- 
ference to that most excellent assemblage 
of materials,—the only foreign work, in 
truth, which competes with our own Ma- 
gazine.—The truth is this, we employ 
different translators, who translate from 
various works ; and it is not always in our 
power to control the reference to the 


e» Osiginals, 





slaves the or t { ' [July 1, 
siaves, the greater part o | 
ing to the tsding” Cities yore lng. 
coasts Acapulco and Vera Cruz ™ 
Mexiéo, as in all other Spanish pre. 
sions, they are somewhat more nuit 
the protection of the laws than the i. 
groes of the other European colonies: 
thesc laws are always interpreted » 
favour of liberty : —e 
y : the government wishes 
to see the number of freemen increased, 
A slave, who by his industry has th. 
enred a little money, may compel jis 
Mexican master to give him his liberty, 
on paying the moderate sum of sixty o 
cighty pounds. — Liberty cannot be to. 
fused to a negro on the pretext that he 
cost triple that sum, or that he POssesnes 
a peculiar taicnt for some lucrative ep. 
ployment. A slave who has been cruelly 
treated, acquires, on that account, bis 
freedom by the law, if the judge do jus. 
tice in the cause of the oppressed; but 
it may easily be conceived that this le. 
neficent law is frequently evaded. 
. ‘Phe Mint of Mexico was establishet 
in 1535, in the same building, attached 
to the palaco of the viceroy, which il 
still occupied at the time Baron Hun- 
boldt visited the city of Mexico, in 
1803-4. In less than three centuries, 
dollars’ to the astonishing amount of 
more. than 416,000,000/. sterling, had 
issued fram this building, which the 
Baron found to give employ to 330 a 
400 workmen; it contained ten rolling. 
mills: moved by sixty mules, filly-no 
cutters, nine adjusting tabics, twenty 
milling machines, and twenty stampug 
or coining presses: each of the alter 
capable in ten hours of striking 15,00 
dollars; and the .whole  establishmen! 
apable of converting 6 to 8000 Ibs. 0 
sHyer into coin daily. 
EAST INDIES. . _ 

It appears from the Calcatta journals 
that the celebrated Brahmin Moro- 
theisf, Rammohun Roy, published m 
1822 a Treatise in the English languay’, 

ing the legal right of an Hinde 
proving the legal rig Joe sa 
widow to a share. with the ebildren ™ 
sneceeding to the lnsband’s propett): 
Thies right hel tablished by 
Phis right being well estabiisie 
ancient texts from the Sanscrit, it 
lows—that the perpetual guardians 
Indian women forms no bar to 
4 zi arty « d also, that 
rights of property; and, legal 
Hindoo women. are under or 1 
obligation to be hurned on -- el 
pile of their husbands, althoug® * si 
books, deemed of divine inspiration, 
commend the action as hovel 


meritorious. po ae 
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In the same journals, we find that the 
liberty of the press in India has been 
laid under the most severe restrictions, 
A licence must be obtained for the pri- 
vilege of printing ; the printer’s name 
must appear in every work; several 
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copies must be presented, gratuitously, 
to the colonial government; and it is 
added, that those in power may posi- 
tively prohibit the circulation of any 
printed publications that give offence 
to them. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JUNE: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
, : — 
Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
a 


apt. Parry’s “ Second Voyage to the 
Arctic Circle” has been further illus- 
trated by the Private Journal of Capt.G.F. 
Lyon; a work which, by embracing a 
number of circumstances, and delineating 
various particulars, either omitted, or too 
slightly alluded to, by its predecessor, as- 
sumes a considerable degree of interest. 
Thinking as we do respecting the practi- 
cability of a north-west passage, or the 
utility of such a passage, could it be 
achieved, we could not read the account 
given by either of the gallant captains, 
under any other inducement than that 
created by curiosity. That as far as the 
gratification of such a feeling could impart 
interest to their respective publications, 
we have enjoyed their perusal, we candidly 
admit; but must, at the same time, say, 
that we should much more have enjoyed 
both one and the other, had fewer of its 
pages been devoted to details respecting 
the Esquimaux. The descriptions of the 
northern regions, their land and water, or 
rather their fand and ice, are highly en- 
tertaining ; and some of the portraits of 
their savage inhabitants, and statements 
regarding their notions, manners, and way 
of life, are equally amusing; but the traits 
are often too minute and particular to 
constitute any feature sufficiently promi- 
nent to let us further into their character, 
80 that the reader’s time and patience are 
largely drawn upon, without affording him 
any further insight into what he wishes to 
learn, than he might have obtained in one 
half the space occupied with the commu- 
nication. However, the satisfaction de- 
tved from the other parts of Captain 
Lyon’s volume, forms no slight atonement 
for this blemish, The search on which 
the Fury and Hecla were engaged, is so 
curious in itself, and affords so much nar- 
ative that every ingenious mind must 
ve great pleasure in perusing, that we 
deem the additional knowledge obtained 
y it, respecting a portion of the globe 
with which we are so little acquainted, as 
Hot unworthy the trouble and expense of 
ts acquisition; antl are only sorry that so 
-. hope kas been held out in regard of 
aa Proposed discovery, that we, as it 
“re, stand pledged to the finding a north- 
ONTHLY Maa, No, 397. 


west passage into the Indian Ocean; a 
passage that, according to every present 
view of the undertaking, will never be 
found; and which, even were it found, the 
general natural state of the seas through 
which the vessels would have to pass, 
would always render so dangerous and 
uncertaip, as to preclude any commercial 
advantage from the preference it might, 
as a novelty, for a time obtain. 

The Memoir of the Life and Character of 
the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, by Mr, 
JAMES PRIOR, proves a welcome addition 
to the biographical materials with which 
our literature has been progressively en- 
riched. The work of which we are here 
speaking, goes very fully into the history 
of the distinguished orator, the particulars 
of whose principles and public conduct it 
professes to give. Commencing with an 
account of his family and birth, the author 
traces him through his earlier studies to 
his possession of a seat in parliament, and 
thence to his appointment of paymaster- 
general, his subsequent reception of a 
pension, his decline of health, his death, 
and disposal of his residence and estate. 
Passing with the writer through the long 
career of a man of Mr. Burke’s talent, con- 
duct, and connections, it is impossible that 
we should not have found our sympathies 
in harmony with those expressed in the 
work, Great and deserved as was the 
reputation of Burke, he was the possessor 
of principles, and the perpetrator of faults, 
that constituted very considerable draw- 
backs on his character, viewed in its 
aggregate, ‘That he started a patriot, a 
friend of liberty and the people, and 
finished his career as a dependent on the 
crown, are facts, the recollection of which 
will not accompany withont sullying his 
memory. In his own behalf, he says, 
‘¢ For what I have been, I put myself upon 
my country ;’ but that amounts to no self- 
defence of political apostacy, self-interest, 
and the desertion of those very friends 
with whom he had formerly connected 
himself, purely on account of the con- 
sonance of their public opinions with his 
own. While all posterity will admire the 
vigour and brilliancy of his mind, a large 
portion of it will reprehend his yielding his 
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principles to his necessities, and join, to 
the admiration of his genius, the total dis- 
approval of the courtly character of his 
sentiments. 

The History of Mexico, recently pre- 
sented to the public by Mr. Mill, will 
prove no unacceptable acquisition to the 
libraries of those who interest themselves 
in Spanish affairs. The dedication, to the 
chairman of the Anglo-Mexican Mining 
Association, which the author introduces as 
a prefix to the subject matter of his work, 
concludes with an observation which de- 
clares the spirit and feeling under the 
influence of which he undertook his self- 
imposed task. ‘To the man of science,” 
sayshe, “ it belongs not to be a calculator 
of commercial gain; but I am much mis- 
taken if the measure of individual advan- 
tage in this undertaking be not fully com- 
mensurate (as it ought to be) with the 
other great objects to be accomplished by 
it.” The great objects to which Mr. Mill 
alludes are uniformly kept in view. He is 
the friend of ingenuity, science, and ad- 
venture, but no adviser of rash or hasty 
enterprize. To the majority of the flatter- 
ing accounts of the profits of mining he 
yields very limited belief; and asserts, in 
pretty direct terms, that to engage in 
working the mines of Mexico, is to put 
your property to a most dangerous hazard. 
While saying this, he however admits, that 
a fortunate few of those who risk their 
money, make great pecuniary profits ; but 
adds the expression of his concern, that 
their success should tempt others, to the 
utter ruin of themselves and families. All 
this is very well, and does credit to the 
heart of Mr. Mill, as a feeling and sympa- 
thizing man; but does by no means apo- 
logize for the paucity of that which he ex- 
pressly professes to give,—Spanish history. 
While far from saying that it does not, on 
that subject, possess much of what is valu- 
able, we cannot but avow our wish that a 
still fuller account had been given; that a 
nearer approach had been made to the 
rich and ample variety of particulars to be 
found in the opulent stores of Humboldt’s 
Essay on the same topic. It is true, that 
the author has amassed materials that can- 
not but be thankfully received by his 
readers ; but those who have perused the 
writer we have just named, will not be 
pleased at finding themselves carried back- 
ward, rather than forward, by a later 
publication. Still, however, Mr. M.’s 
work will find readers, who know too little 
on the subject to form any comparative 
judgment; and, to such, his work will 
prove agreeable and useful. 

The political condition of the European 
continent has been of a description to ex- 
cite the attention, and exercise the talents, 
of a large proportion of the writers of 
every country in which the press is suffi- 
scicntly free to admit the public expression 
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of their sentiments, Among ig : 
have to name an authoress, who und a 
signature of “A Lady of Rete 
published two octavo volumes. e:); 
Venice under the Yoke of France st? 
Austria, The work includes dean . 
the courts, governments, and peo le : 
Italy, and presents a tolerably hd 
picture of the present state of that coun : 
If we add, that the lady includes, in th, 
plan of her publication, some curious and 
interesting anecdotes of the family of 
Napoleon, our readers will acknowled e 
that such a feature is no small augments 
tion of the value of the undertaking, We 
are introduced to the main subject of the 
work through the medium of a preface, in 
the form of a dialogue, between the fair 
authoress and a friend. From this we 
collect, that the design of her work is to 
present its readers with a fair unexag. 
gerated statement of the country whose 
condition she proposes to describe; 
** Nothing to extenuate, nor to set down 
aught in malice,” to repeat her own qu- 
tation from our immortal bard. The facts, 
she informs us, have either come within 
her own knowledge, or been communi: 
cated to her by persons of the highest re. 
spectability and consequence; and the 
anecdotes, we are assured, are “ not less 
true than curious.” In a work, the first 
volume of which contains twenty-nine 
chapters, and the second fifteen, there is, 
of course, a great variety of matter, and 
many under-subjects which, thongh they 
are not introduced by any absolute neces- 
sity, have more or less of connection 
with the principal business of the publica- 
tion. ‘This business is, to exhibit the poli- 
tical state of Venice ; and the grand object 
of that exhibition, to attribute to Napoleon 
all the evils it has suffered, and thereby to 
darken his character. His determination 
to destroy the Venetian republic is more 
than insinuated : the new form of govert- 
ment established under his auspices is de 
nominated a mock government; the con- 
tributions he there levied are dwelt ups 
with a pleasure proportioned to the al 
serted enormity of the measure ; and cvety 
act that distorted representation can “4 
against him, is seized with avidity. *" 
merous other points are touched upon, = 
the conduct of the Austrian goverome? a 
not wholly spared ; but the gn 
Venice, not from Francis, but Napole 
not under the Germans, but the of ' 
yoke, is the grand object of the ~d “ 
animadversion. The colour of herpo''” 
tinges the style of her language how 
trays her anti-liberal principles. as 
ever, disposed, as far as literary mith . 
concerned, to view her labours “om 
more candid eye than she oo - 
pleased to survey the character @. 


to 
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rench emperor, are WP" not 
admit, that she possesses a large por the 
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the power of writing well: her diction, ge- 
nerally speaking, is elegant, her phrase- 
ology clear, her periods are round and 
sonorous, and her sentences and para- 

raphs full and satisfactory to the ear. 
These merits, and the diversity of informa- 
tion scattered through the volumes, will, 
we doubt not, render this production of 
«a Lady of Rank” highly agreeable to 
many of her readers; and, indeed, when 
we consider how little real harm any 
trifling indulgence in the aspersion of a 
character too well known and understood 
by every thinking person can absolutely 
effect, and how much rational gratifica- 
tion may be afforded by the latter part of 
a work, however its other parts may be 
tainted by calumny, we are rather dis- 
posed to congratulate the public on the 
appearance of “ Venice, under the Yoke 
of France, and of Austria.” 

The perusal of Mr. WiLLtAm Martin 
Leake’s Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, 
has afforded us much pleasure, and some 
valuable information. Indeed, we know 
not of a country, from an account of which, 
those who delight in an acquaintance with 
the vestiges of Grecian art and civilization, 
can derive more curious and more substan- 
tial information, So correct, indeed, as 
we believe is this remark, that we, with 
the author, and many others, repeat the 
fact, that there is scarcely any province of 
the Ottoman empire equally difficnlt to 
explore. ‘The deserted state of the coun- 
try is not among the least of the obstacles 
a traveller has to encounter: the distance 
at which it is from any Christian country, 
adds to the barbarism of its inhabitants, 
and the personal danger of the traveller. 
Previously to Mr. Leake, only two per- 
sons, Paul Lucas and Captain Kinneir, 
had experienced the difficulty of traversing 
Asia Minor ; and the state of the provinces, 
and necessitated mode of travelling, ren- 
dered it impossible that they should be 
able to ascertain any useful particulars, or 
acquaint themselves even with the geogra- 
phy of the country. Mr. L, however, by 
penetrating that ‘Turkish district at a 
inuch later date than his precursors, has, 
by the improved civilization, been per- 
mitted to prosecute a more minute en- 
quiry, and some of his local descriptions 
sive us the highest ideas of the natural 
beauty of the places he visited, His in- 
formation respecting the manvers of the 
Turks of Asia Minor is equally fall and sa- 
lsfactory; and, indeed, the whole volume 
's occupied with such novel and valuable 
natter, that we wish our space would ad- 
mt of its partial transcription. Mr. 
Leake’s spirit of research appears to have 
directed his attention to every thing 
pray of remark; aud the minutia 
i detail does not more fully prove the 
aunt which he prosecuted his pursuit, 

it satisfies the curiosity of the enquir- 
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ing reader. To read his journal is to see 
Asia Minor. 

Mr. RYAv, in his little volume of Origi- 
nal Poems, dedicated to the Interests of 
Religion and Morality, has rendered no 
trivial service to the public. Though we 
think we see a greater variety of points on 
which the moral happiness of the human 
race depends, than are pointed out by this 
writer in his ingenious dedication to 
‘“* Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet,” we 
cannot but award the praise so justly due 
to the benevolent intention manifested by 
lis producing the present work, “ more 
with a view of doing good than of making 
money.” Mr. Ryanobserves, to his Quaker 
friend, that “formerly pages were ex- 
hausted in proving the superiority of reli- 
gion to every thing else; but, were a 
paper now to be written on the subject, 
embracing every perfection, both in elo- 
quence and composition, it is a question 
whether it would be read.” This remark 
is, we presume, chiefly founded on the 
writer’s recollection of theloads of octavos, 
quartos, and folios, that have been de- 
voted to the endless discussion of a subject 
that still remains, and ever will remain, to 
be settled. That it may be desirable to 
store the young mind with those maxims of 
religious morality, the benefits of which no 
false and illusive objects can disguise, nor 
change of years annihilate, we entirely 
agree; and, further, we think that Mr. 
R. has put his principle in_ practice, 
throngh the medium of some pretty little 
poetical effusions. Founded on sacred 
subjects, they will attract the attention of 
all the young religious ; and, enriched with 
moral precepts, they will ingratiate the 
sensible and reflecting. ‘The religious 
poems are followed by a few that are mis- 
cellaneous. As aspecimen of the author’s 
style, we extract one of the best ot 
these :— 


The Wanderer’s Lament. 


O’er Erin’s lofty mountain 
I saw the splendid sun arise, 

And gild me vale and fountain 
That sparkled in the sunny dyess 
Butah! no beam, whose splendour 

Ilium’d the wood, or waters’ foam, 
Could yield a ray so tender 
As when I saw it o’er my home. 


I watch’d the moonlight trembling 

O’er every hill and valley fair,— 
*Twas sweet, but not resembling 

The lustres that I’ve gaz’d on theres 
I saw each star arising, 

As oft at midnight’s hour I'd roam; 
But none, whose calm uprising 

Was priz’d as that that’s o’er my home. 


The birds that seek the bowers, 

When Flora decks the dewy plain, 
Rove on their destin’d hours, 

And seek their native homes again: 
But J, though sorrows sting me, 

And shadows cross where’er I roam, 
No wing shall find to bring me 

Once more to fieids of youth and home, 


The recently-published translation of 


LAVATER’S Introduction to the Study of the 
Anatomy of the Human Bedy, is a work 
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which, as pursuing a middle course be- 
tween the profound deptlis into which the 
physician and surgeon are required to pe- 
netrate, and the comparatively superficial 
knowledge necessary to the artist, is, in a 
degree, calculated to promote the objects 
of both the medical student and the gra- 
phie enquirer. We cannot help saying, in 
the language of the preface, that itis “a 
great pity that those who devote them- 
selves to the arts of design, do not study 
such parts of dead subjects as they have 
occasion to represent; that they do not 
combine this study with that of Irving mo- 
dels, and strive to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the causes and rules of that 
which they have observed.” We are too 
well acquainted with the advantages ob- 
tained at the Royal Academy from the 
study and delineation of the living subject, 
not to feel the conviction, that a stadent’s 
previous acquaintance with so much of the 
human organization as concerns the exer- 
cise of his art, would materially aid his 
practical progress. 

The University of Oxford bas adopted 
books for study and examination exactly 
onthe plan of those on the Interrogative 
System of Sir Richard Phillips. Thus 
small books have been printed of Questions 
(like those by BARRow,) on the Old and 
New ‘Testament, and on sundry other 
works used in the University ; and a set of 
Questions is announced on Thucydides. 
We consider this novelty to be as credita- 
ble to the University as to the popular 
system which it has adopted. But, at the 
same time that the Questions are more 
erudite than could be adopted in juvenile 
establishments, they are less skilfully pre- 
pared by being arranged in the exact 
order of the text-book to which they refer, 
and thereby losing the chief advantage of 
the genuine Interrogative System. 

The translator of Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship,a Novel, from the German of 
Goethe, is manifestly a very clever man; 
but, whilst we admire his ability, we can- 
not agree with all his positions. He tells 
us in a preface, abounding in smart things, 
that “* Johann Wolfgang von Goéthe has 
been very unjustly dealt with” in this 
country, in respect to the selections which 
have been made of his works for the pur- 
poses of translation. Now it is with 
literature just as with all other human 
productions, mechanical or intellectual, 
If they are worth the importation, that is, 
if they suit the market, they will always be 
liberally brought into the market. If this 
has not been the case with Goethe, the 
reason must be, that his works have not 
been fitted for the tastes and wants of the 
English public. ‘ Wilhelm Meister ” is 
one of his maturer productions ; and, un- 
der the pretext of giving the history of a 
young man’s life and adyentures, contains 


» Lints or disquisitions on almost every lead- 


ing point in life and lite Lal I 
in life and literatur 

a distinct view of Goéthe’s dvenn 
nius, his manner of thought, and his f 

vourite notions. It has, from its fine ° 
pearance, been extremely popular in Ger, 
many, and its songs and poemsare familiar 
to the public, who speak of it with enthusi 
astic admiration. The translation jg exe 
cuted in a masterly way. Perhapsa litt 
too much of the German mode of expres. 
sion has been preserved ; but there js 
strength, originality, and raciness, aboyt 
it, which cannot fail to please the reader 
even when he is little disposed to admire 
the story or the sentiments of the author, 

If mysticism and metaphysics were the 
best materials for the construction of a 
novel, we should set down Rosaline de 
Vere as a first-rate production, But up. 
happily for the anthor, and happily for the 
reader, something else is required in a 
popular novel than German mysticism and 
unintelligible abstractions. Lord Dillon, 
who is reputed to be the author of these 
volumes, has already published several 
works of equivocal seputation; and, 
although we are glad to see noblemen 
assume the livery of authors, yet we 
cannot congratulate his lordship upon bis 
success. 

Smith's Geological Ailas, Part VI, con 
taining very detailed coloured maps of the 
strata of the four most northern English 
counties, separately on single sheets, viz 
Cumberland, Northumberland, Durham, aud 
Westmoreland, has just appeared. After 
the long interval in which the ingevious 
author, smarting under a deep sense of 
unmerited wrongs and neglect, has se- 
cluded himself from his friends in the 
metropolis, we are happy im perceiving, 
from the maps before us, that Mr. Smith 
has, in the mean time, not relaxed in his 
zeal and industry for completing the 
Stratigraphical Survey of our Island, which, 
so long back as 1793, he had beg ou 
simple and original principles, altogether 
his own, and borrowed from no ye 
was particularly set forth, in Mareh 150) 
in the ‘“ Philosophical Magazine, 4 
others of our monthly journals. I. 
Smith, on commencing his Jabours, od 
posed to himself the arduous and very : 
pensive undertaking, of Tt a 
mapping the strata of our island, an . 
certaining the mineral and the — “a 
contents of each stratum ; and, = 
conclusion of the last century, “ _ 
far accomplished the same, as tot ore 
ready for publication, his nor’ evales 
‘“‘ Map of the Strata of Englan Qe” but 
and the southern parts of niga i 
unfortunately, owing to the wae the 
tenance to Mr. Smith, and in pened ” 
frequent mention of his novel la awed 
the professors, lecturers, @? rH a 
writers, on the geology, minerals.) 
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these were privately possessing themselves 
(some of them most surreptitiously) of Mr. 
Smith's hardly-acquired and unpublished 
materials ; and owing, also, to the inade- 

nate number of land and mineral owners 
who had put down their names as sub- 
scribers (only two of them having ad- 
vanced money ov their subscriptions) ; 
through these adverse circumstances, and 
the almost total exhaustion of his property 
in the undertaking, Mr. Smith was unable 
to effect any publication until August, 
1815; which, most unfortunately for him, 
was some time after pompous announce- 
ments had been made, of a more correct 
aud complete geological or geognostical 
map, being intended to appear almost im- 
mediately ; and, although these were gross 
fallacies, aud no such map appeared until 
May 1820, and then a very impertect one, 
yet, coming from an inflnential body of sub. 
scribers of large sums of money, it opposed 
an unprecedented and most unjust bar to 
the fair remuneration of Mr. Smith, 
through the sale of his map, undoubtedly 
the first of the kind which had ever been 
prepared; and, through these aidlverse an- 
nouncements being continued, and re- 
peated in the works of several authors, the 
very inadequate sale of his map, and of 
several works which he began mn illustra- 
tion of it, occasioned the ruin of his 
affairs, and the consequent withdrawing 
of himself, as above mentioned. 

CapT. FoRMAN has puzzled himself not 
a little, and his patient readers still more, 
by a confused discussion about the laws of 
gravity, the percussion of the equinoxes, 
the theory of the tides, &c. He probably 
means something ; but, what he does mean, 
bis mode of expression has not enabled us 
toguess, Weare certainly as great friends 
to ttuth as himself, and no slaves to au- 
thority; yet we cannet, even with a good 
will, follow his reasonings to any concln- 
sion, The best excuse which can be 
made for him, is, that he mistakes the 
sense on the points which he combats. 

Wolsey was one of those phenomena of 
human characters, to the examination of 
which we may constantly recur with fresh 
interest. The details given to us by 
Cavendish and Kingstcn having become 
obsolete in language, serve rather as mate- 
rials for the taste of modern writers, than 
as Studies for modern readers. The public 
Will therefore feel obliged to Mr. HowARD 
for lis well-arranged volume, under the 
ile of Wolsey the Cardinal, and his Times, 
Courtly, Political, und Ecclesiustical. It is 
(rue, that Mr. Galt has recently gone over 
the same ground, but Mr. Howard has 
lutroduced us to a greater body of facts; 
and, while the one has filled his pages with 
dissertations not deficient in ability, the 
other has introduced to his readers a col- 
lection of incidents, accumulated by ex- 
tensive reading and elaborate research. 


The text is also enriched by many original 
documents, and enlivened by engravings 
of the splendid erections of the cardinal ; 
works whose utility continue to our own 
times, and cover a multitude of his politi- 
cal sins. We could ourselves have fur- 
nished Mr, Howard with an anecdote of 
the cardinal beyond the tomb itself. In 
the year 1789, after much anxious re- 
search, his bones were disinterred at Lei- 
cester Abbey. ‘They were laid in the sun 
ou the platforin of a bee-hive, and viewed 
with interest by visitors to the place ; but, 
as they were in danger of being lost, the 
present editor of the Monthly Magazine 
obtained the gift of the skull, and had it in 
his possession till November, 1795; when, 
with a number of other relics, it was con- 
sumed by an accidental fire. 

Mr, JAMES BoaDeEN has presented us 
with a very amusing volume on the vari- 
ous portraits of Shakspeare, containing 
much anecdote, which ought not to have 
been lost. We confess that we give no 
credence to any of them, except that in the 
first folio edition. ‘The others agree only 
in conferring on Shakspeare a high and 
bold forehead, while they differ in every 
other respect. The bust on the tomb, as 
copied by Mr. Boadeu, is that of a 
butcher. The Gopsal portrait has a 
totally different character; but the Chan- 
dos and Knowle portraits are probably 
spirited delineations, taken in the vigour of 
life. We possess that which was engraved 
for Theobald’s Shakspeare; and, in cha- 
racter, it is something between the heav- 
ness of Drashout and the smirciness of the 
Chandos. Smith, the grocer, of Strattord, 
and Harte, the chair-maker, at Tewkes- 
bury, both descended from Shakspeare’s 
sister, strongly resemble the received 
portraits. Smith’s is like Mr. Boaden’s 
Chandos, and Harte’s is like our Theobal4. 

CapTAIn HALL, the intelligent compa- 
nion of Lord Amherst, having made a 
voyage in the ‘‘ Conway,” to the western 
coasts of South America, in 1820-21-22, 
has favoured the public with two small 
volumes of extracts from his jownal. To 
the imposing character of a captain in the 
British service, Captain Hall adds the still 
higher claims of being a philosopher and an 
able writer. These volumes, therefore, 
not only exhibit as full an account as has 
yet appeared, of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, 
but they bear the stamp of authenticity, 
and meet the public eye at a time when 
these countries command so much atten- 
tion. It appears unquestionable, that the 
South Americans are unanimous in their 
resolution to render themselves independ- 
ent of Europe; though, in the struggle, 
they unavoidably become the dupes and 
victims of the intrigues of their leaders to 
acquire distinction and ascemlency. 

We are glad to see an elegant volume of 
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T. C. CrokER, because, in proportion as 
information is multiplied relative to that 
fine and interesting country, public intelli- 
gence will promote its wished-for im- 
provement. The work is purely antiqua- 
rian; and, as the ground was in part unex- 
plored, the information is new and curi- 
ous. The whole is enriched with a great 
number of very neat lithographic en- 
gravings from original drawings; and, like 
the information in the letter-press, they 
will prove at once new and interesting to 
general readers. 

Mr. ‘TeENNANT’s Continental Tour is a 
pleasant book for summer reading; and 
couveys a popular, though not very pro- 
found, view of the Low Countries, Ger- 
many, France, and Switzerland. For our 
parts, we do not like it the worse because 
the author has forborne to bore us with 
political economy and its vagaries, nor 
with agriculture and its calculations. In 
its way, this book is in good keeping, and 
its general interest is exalted by the intro- 
duction of some unpublished letters of 
Napoleon, which exhibit the character of 
that great man in an amiabie point of 
view. The fac-similes verify them. 

The disorganization of the Spanish colo- 
nies has, it seems, enabled a number of 
pirates of all nations to rendezvous in the 
neighbourhood of Cuba, who, besides 
plundering much in vessels, have barba- 
rously treated the crews. Of these atroci- 
ties a Mr. Aaron Smith has published a 
faithful narrative, and it merits a general 
perusal. Poor Smith, it appears, being 
taken among pirates, was himself tried as 
one at the Old Bailey; but, bappily, 
acquitted. 
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Characters, and Essays on the Ancient 
Theatres and Theatrical Usages; by 
Augustine Skotiowe, esq. 2 vol. 8vo0, 
il. 1s. boards. 
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A Catalogue of the Indigenous Pheno- 
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[July | 
gamic Plants, growing in ’ 
hood of Edinburgh, a of core tt 
of the Clas. of Cryptogamia, with - 
rence to their Localities; by inane 
forde, esq. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds, as 
CLASSICS, 
Herodoti Historiarum Libri IX, Cod 
cem Sancrofti Manuscriptum denuo co 
tulit necnon reliquam Lectionis va. 
tatem commodius digessit, Thos, Gais 
~—_ — 8vo. 11. 4s. : 
iteral Translation of Drak ' 
Text of the Twenty-first Book ry un 
with the Text, Ordo, Notes, and vari 
Lectiones: to which are added, a Map 
and an Appendix, showing the Ronte x. 
tually taken by Hannibal. 8vo, gs, 6¢. 
Questions on Herodotus. 1s, 


DRAMA, 

Parts I. IL. 11, of the LondowStage: 
a Collection of the most reputed Tragedies, 
Comedies, Operas, Farces, Melo-Drama, 
and Interludes. 8vo. 1s, each. 

Parts I. and II. of the London Stage 
Edition of the Plays of Shakspeare, from 
the accurate Text of Johnson, Steevens, 
and Read, with Skakspeare’s Life, anda 
Glossary. 8vo. 1s. each. 

The Brides of Florence, a Play in Five 
Acts, illustrative of the Manners of tle 
Middie Ages: with Historical Notes, aud 
Minor Poems; by Randolph Fitz-Eustace, 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Part I. of the Etymologic Interpreter; 
or an Explanatory and Pronouncing Die. 
tionary of the English Language : to which 
is prefixed an Introduction, contamig a 
full Development of the Principles o 
Etymology and Grammar, &c.; by James 
Gilchrist. 8vo. 8s. 

The Child’s Monitor; or Select Rules 
for Spelling the English Language, witha 
few simple Questions in English Grammar 
and Arithmetic. 1s. 

‘The English Spelling Book, arranged 
a Plan entirely New, by which an Acci 
rate Pronunciation of the English Lau- 
guage may be more easily acquired, and 
the Formation and Construction of Wi ords 
more indelibly fixed on the Minds : 
Youth, than by any other work shen 
same kind; by W. Eley, master of the : 
Grammar School, Rolleston. 12m 1s. 04 

HISTORY. a 

Historical Sketch of the ee 
Discovery, Navigation, and yang a 
from the earliest Records to the Be 
ning of the Nineteenth Century ; by Wr 
liam Stevenson, esq. 8v0- 14s. 

The History of London: of Ce te 
Memorials of its Rise, Progress, = Were’ 
sent State ; by Sholto and Reuben Fer) 
3 vols. 18mo. 16s. extra boards. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. F 

Observations on Acute Rheumatis® 
its Metastasis to the Heart, &¢. © 
Cox, M.D. &vo. 45. 
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An Essay on Mineral, Animal, and 


Vegetable, Poisons ; in which the Symp- 
toms, Mode of Treatment, and Tests of 
each particular Poison, with the general 
Morbid Appearances on Dissection, are 
concisely detailed, with coloured plates. 
59m0. 38. od. ' 

Observations on the History and Treat- 
ment of the Ophthalmia accompanying 
the Secondary Forms of Lues Venerea, 
‘llustrated by Cases and a coloured plate ; 
by T» Hewson, A.B. Svo0. 

The Surgical Anatomy of the Arteries 
of the Haman Body, designed for the use 
of Students in the Dissecting Room; by 
R. Harrison, A-B.S.C.D. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

An Introduction to Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, for the use of Medical Students and 
Men of Letters ; by T. Sandwith, surgeon. 
iymo. with 12 plates. 9s. boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 

No. Il. of the Universal Review, or 
Chronicle of the Literatnre of all Nations. 
OVO, OS. 

No. I. of the Critical Gazette. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Characters of Theophrastus, trans- 
lated from the Greek, and illustrated by 
Physiognomical Sketches, to which are 
whjoed the Greek Text, with Notes 


and Hints on the Individual Varieties of 


Homan Nature, 8vo. 15s. 

Part XII. of the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana. 4to. 11, ts. 

The New Annual Register, or General 
Repository of History, Politics, Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Literature, for 1823. 11. 1s. 

The Sea Songs of Charles Dibdin, with a 
Memoir of his Life and Writings. Imperial 
8vo, 1]. 12s, half-bound. 

_ Part II. of the Dictionary of Quotations, 
from the British Poets. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Vignettes of Derbyshire. Post Svo. 5s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Anaual Register for 
1823. 8vo. 11. 1s. boards. 

The Circle of Humour for 1824, 
lomo. 4s, 

The Blank Book of a Small Colleger. 
l2mo. 4s, 

No. I. of the Straggling Astrologer, 
veing the richest Fund of Entertainment 
that perhaps ever issued from the press : 
(0 be continued weekly. 4d. 

Best Intentions, or Thonghts and Re- 
lections for Youth, Maturity, and Age. 
l2mo. 6s. boards. 

No. L. of the Manners, History, Litera- 
lire, and Works of Art, of the Romans, 
explained and illustrated; to be com- 
pleted in twelve monthly Numbers, being 
the Commencement of a Classical Cyclope- 
dia, 8vo. 4s, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Conchologist’s Companion ; by the au- 
hor of the Wonders of the Vegetable 

ingdom, &e. 

Vols. I. and If. of the Naturalist’s 
Repository of Exotic Natural History, 
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consisting of elegantly coloured Plates, 
with Appropriate, Scientific, and General, 
Descriptions of the miost Curious, Scarce, 
and Beautiful, Productions of Nature: 


' trnly valuable 
Compendium of the most Important Dis- 


forming 


collectively a 
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coveries of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, 


Insects, Shells, Marine Productions, &c. 
by E. Donovan, F.L.s.w.s. &c. 8vo. 
41. 4s. to be completed in 5 vols. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Redgauntlet; by the Author of “ Wa- 
verley.” 3 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, a 
Novel from the German of Goéthe. 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 11, 11s. 6d. 


Gesta  Romanorum, or Entertaining 
Moral Stories, invented by the Monks asa 
Fire-Side Recreation, and commonly ay~ 
plied in their Discourses from the Pulpit ; 
from whence the most celebrated of our 
own Poets, and others, from the earliest 


Times, have extracted their Plots. 


Trans- 


lated from the Latin, with Preliminary 
Observations and Copious Notes ; by the 


Rev. C. Swan. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 


The Family Picture Gallery, or Every- 


Day Scenes. 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. boards. 


Our Village: Sketches of Rural Cha- 


racter and Scenery; by Mary Russell 
Mitford, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 


Castle Baynard, or the Days of John; 


by Hal Willis. Post 8vo. 8s. boards, 


The Inheritance; by the Author of 


“ Marriage.” 3 vols, post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d, 


Torrenwald, a Romance; by Scriblerus 


Secundus, 4 vols. 12mo. il. 6s. boards. 


The Witch Finder. 3 vols. 11. is. bds. 
Ourika. A Tale, from the French of the 


Duchess de Duras. 12mo. 3s. boards. 


Caroline and Zelite, atale. 12mo. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Physiological Fragments: to which are 
added, Supplementary Observations, to 
show that Vital and Chemical Energies are 
of the same Nature, and both derived from 
Solar Light; by J. Bywater. 8vo. 5s, 6d. bds. 


POETRY. 


The American Mariners, or the Atlantic 


Voyage: a moral Poem. 


ivmo. 8s. bds. 


Secular Oration, delivered upon the 
Centenary of the Castle Lodge of Hare 


mony. 


Odes, Original and Translated, with 


other Poems. 


Fscap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Second Letter to a Friend in Town, and 
other Poems, by Chandos Leigh, esq. 


Svo. 3s. 


Conrad, and other Poems; by T. A. 


Templeman, LL.B. Fscap, 8vo. 


Poems, and other Writings ; by the late 
E. Rushton, of Liverpool. 8vo. 6s, boards. 


The Silent River, and Faithful and For- 


saken; Dramatic Poems; by Robert 


Sulivan. Fscap. 8vo. 5s. boards. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Observations upon Slavery; 


setting 
forth 
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forth, that to hold the Principle of Slavery 
is to deny Christ ; by Robert Lindoe, m.p. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. é 

Moral Inquiries on the Situation of Man, 
and of Brutes, on the Crime of committing 
Cruelty on Brutes, and of sacrificing them 
to the Purposes of Man; with further Re- 
flections; Observations on Mr. Martin’s 
Act, on the Vagrant Act, and on the 
Tread Mill, &c.; by Lewis Gompertz, 
esq. 12mo. 

Speech of the Earl of Darnley in the 
House of Lords, on Thursday, April 8, 
1824, on moving for an Inquiry into the 
State of Ireland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Familiar and Explanatory Address to 
Young, Uninformed, and Scrupulous, 
Christians, on the Nature and Design of 
the Lord’s Supper; with Directions for 
profitably Reading the Scriptures ; a Dis- 
sertation on Faith and Works, an Exposi- 
tion of the Commandments and Lord's 
Prayer, &c. Fscap. 8vo. 6s. boards, 

An Historical Connection between the 
Old and New Testaments. 1s. 

A Catechism of Prophecy, for the use of 
Sunday Schools. 1s. 

A Short View of the Harmony of the 
New Testament. 1s. 

A Narrative of the Conversion and 
Death of Count Struensee, formerly Prime 
Minister of Denmark; by Dr. Munter. 
8vo. 8s, boards. 

An Analysis of Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity, in way of Question and An- 
swer, designed for the use of Students in 
Divinity, as well as for counteracting the 
Progress of Infidelity amongst the Middle 
Classes of Society. 12mo, 4s. boards. 

The Difficulties of Infidelity; by the 
Rev. G. S. Faber, B.p. Royal 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons of Hugh Latimer, some time 
Bishop of Worcester, now first arranged 
according to the order of time in which 
they were preached. To which is pre- 
fixed a Memoir of the Bishop; by John 


oer 


. [July 
Watkins, LL.p. 3 vol. 8yo, 
portrait. 11. 4s. boards. 

A Key to the Greek Testament 
Selection of Chapters, philological 
—. for hey — of Young Men ‘i 
signed for the Ministry : 
12mo. 3s, 6d. ides» Hock, 

Songs of Israel, consisting of Ty; 
founded upon the History and se 
the Hebrew Scriptures; by W. Knox 
12mo, 5s. 

Human Subordination ; being an Ry. 
mentary Disquisition concerning the Cjyij 
and Spiritual Power and Authority {) 
which the Creator requires the Submission 
of every Human Being. Illustrated py 
References to some most extraordinary 
and not generally known Occursence 
during the last Fifty Years, within th 
British Dominions, in the Management and 
Agitation of the still pending Question, 
commonly termed Catholic Emancipation; 
by Francis Plowden, L.c.D. 8vo. 6s. bds, 

A Selection of Tracts and Observations 
on 1 John v. 7. by the Bishop of &. 
David’s. 8vo. 5s. 

The Two Rectors, in Ten Papers, illus 
trative of the Sentiments of the Two Par. 
ties in the Church of England. 12mo, 
10s. 6d. boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of an Excursion to the Mou- 
tains of Piemont, and Researches among 
the Vaudois, or Waldenses, Protestant 
Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps: with 
Maps, Plates, and an Appendix ; contain- 
ing Copies of Ancient Manuscripts, and 


being a 


other interesting Documents ; by the Rev. 


William Stephen Gilly, M.a. 2l, 2s. bas, 

Letters from North America, written 
during a Tour in the United States and 
Canada ; by Adam Hodgson. 2 vols. vo. 
11, 4s. boards. 

A Tour on the Continent, through part 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy, m0 
Years 1817 and 1818 ; by R. Hog, esq. 8. 








SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 
VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


<a 


HE preservation of meat, for very 
considerable periods of time, may, 

it has been discovered in France, be 
effected, by the aid of soot, from the 
chimneys where wood only is burnt for 
fuel, as ina great part of France. One 
pound of this soot is sufficient to cure 
three pounds of beef, and, after which, 
the soot will be little, if any, the worse, 
as a manure for the farmer’s crops. The 
soot is put into a vessel with about four 
times its Weight of water, and allowed 


“ to macerate during twenty-four hours, 


with frequent stirring. The clear liquor 
then decanted is found charged with “ 
increase of about g/gth of its ed 
consisting of the pyroligneous-act 
bituminous principles of the po a. 
therein the meaf, previously a od 
the ordinary way, should be put to at 
for half an hour, and then be taken “A 
and dried in the open alt; a Ps - 
process its effectual preserva = £0 
effected, and, at the same '" ?* 
material taste communicated 
meat. The 
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The gilding of fluted and carved pic- 
ture frames has been found to depend, 
iy one of is most difficult operations, 
that of laying on the leaf-gold, upon 
ecetric action. After the frames are 
duly prepared, by a composition which 
is laid upon them with a brush, and the 
same has become dry, the surfaces in- 
tended to be gilt are brushed over with 
svirits of wine. ‘The gold leaf, in suit- 
able-sized pieces, is then taken up ona 
fat camel-hair brush, and presented 
within balf or three-quarters of an inch 
of the part it is intended to cover, when 
instantly the gold-leaf flies off from the 
bius!, aud applies itself to every part of 
the moistened composition which it is 
capable from its size to cover, and covers 
the same, however irregalar in shape, 
more perfectly than could otherwise be 
efeeted. The evaporating of the spirit 
excites the electric action which is tie 
cause of this eflect, which it is no less 
pleasant to witness than useful to 
obtain. 

The spontancoxs combustion of dung- 
jiils, when suffered to become dry, will 
sometimes happen, as has been asccr- 
tained and attested by Dr. Samven 
RockWeEwL, on the farm of Mr. Charles 
Kiliot, at Sharon, in Connecticut State, 
in America, The dung of the stable 
had been Mong out of a windew, and 
accumulated in a heap, na back-yard 
littie frequented ; but from which sparks 
wl fire having been observed to blow by 
some of the family, an alarm) was in- 
stantly given, aud the neigibours called 
it, Who made a careful search and tho- 
rough removal of the top of the dung- 
heap which was on fire, whereby they 
clearly ascertained, that a spontancous 
combustion of the almost dry and fer- 
menting mass had occasioned the peril 
of the whole farm premises, and not the 
diabolical act of an incendiary, aS was 
at fist naturally supposed.—Sidlliman’s 
Journal, No. 11 

The causes of tornadocs, hurricanes, 
aud squalls, have been thus assigued by 
Dr. Wart, of Philadelphia. The air 
being a perfectly elastic tluid, its demsity 
is dependent on pressure, as well as ou 
heat, and it does not follow that air, 


" hich may be heated in consequence of 


Ns proximity to the carth, will give 
Pace to colder air from above. ‘The 
Pressure of the atmosphere varying with 
the elevation, one stratum of air may be 


as much rarer by the diminution “of 


pressmie consequent to its aititude, as 
fenser by the cold consegucut to is 
Montury Mic. No. 327. 
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remoteness from the earth, and another 
may be as much denser by the inercased 
pressure arising trom its proximity to 
the carth, as rarer by being warmer. 
Hence, when unequally heated, diflerent 
strata of the atmosphere do not always 
disturb each other. Yet, after a time, 
the rarefaction in the lower stratum, by 
greater heat, may so far exceed that ia 
the upper stratum, attendant on an in- 
ferior degree of pressure, that this stra- 
tum may preponderate, and begin to 
descend; whenever such a movement 
commences, it must proceed with in- 
creasing velocity; for the pressure on 
the upper stratum, and of course its 
density and weight, increases as it falls; 
Whilst, on the contrary, tie density and 
welzht of the lower stratum must lessen 
it as it rises, aud bence the change is at 
tinies so much accelerated, as tv occa- 
sion the furious and suddenly varying 
currents of air which attend tornadoes, 
hurricanes, and squalls. — Sed/aman’s 
Journal, No. 12. | 

Ruby-pointed gold pens have been in- 
troduced, to obviate the rapid wear of 
steel pens on the paper, and the destruc 
live corrosion of them by the ink : the 
ruby points or nibs are set to fine gold, 
not fashioned eylindiical like a quill, but 
in two separate plates, meetin las 
ancie like a trough: the spribg of these 
gold plates occasions the shit to open 
and shut, freely and periecetly, accord- 
ingly as greater or less pressure on the 
paper is applied, so that the same pen 
will either write a bold text hand, or 
form printing Ietiers, or write a delicate 
small hand, accordingly as it is used ; 
and they are exceedingly durable. Steol 
pibs, fitting on to quill pens, are found 
to answer weil, except as to their wear 
and corrosion. 

Natural Snow-balls.—In Morris Coun- 
ty; in New Jcrsey. United States, in 
January 1809, the Rev. D. A. Clank 
observed, whilst snow was lying on the 
ground, that a shower of rain fell, and 
froze almost instantly and smoothly on 
the top of the snow ; and, quickly alter- 
wards, another fall of snow occurred : 
soon afier which, the wind happening to 
blow strongly, it set this upper snow 
very generally in motion, prodneing in- 
numerable balls, or short cylinders ra- 
ther, which, on sloping growuds, acquired 
in many instances the siz: and round- 
ness of barrels, betore they ember rested 
through thei own accumulated weight, 
or were stopped by the fences, bapks, 
or other inequalities of the grauad, 

4b The 
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The Right Hon. Georce Knox has 
made experiments for detaching bitumen 
from a great variety of mineral sub- 
stances: from whence he concludes, 
that nearly all the minerals classed by 


M. Werner under the denomination of 


the flatz-trap formation, contain notable 
quantities of bitumen; and smaller pro- 
portions of the same substance he was, 
but with difficulty, able to detach from 
several mincrals belonging to the older 
Wernerian formations. The author 
eoncludes with an important caution to 
experimenters, viz. “the loss of weight 
by ignition, generally esteemed as wa- 
ter, may, in reality, be partly owing to 
the expulsion of bitumen.” 

Dr. AnNnott has been successful in 
his treatment of several cases of pulmo- 
nary disease, chiefly through eausing 
uniformity of temperature, and the pre- 
vention of draughts of cold air in the 
winter apartments occupied by his pa- 
tients. This he efects by enclosing the 
front of the fire-place with glazed doors, 
the frames of which are lightly con- 
structed of metal, which when shut 
closely encase the fire, and prevent its 
supply of air being drawn from the room. 

pipe of proper size, laid from some 
outer room or the street, and furnished 
with an adjustable opening beneath the 
fire, supplies the necessary cold air, 
without the same communicating with 
the room, whilst the fire is being stirred 
or supplied with coals, or when the fire 
is disused. By this means a large room 
may by one fire be maintained in a com- 
fortable and equal degree of heat in 
every part of it, with, the doctor asserts, 
a saving of one-half of the usual fuel, 
the prevention of dust in the room, &c. 

_ The welding of cast steel to itself ur to 
zron, at a heat little above a red heat, 
Which low temperature is essential to- 
wards preserving the quality of the 
steel, has long becn known and prac- 
tised as a secret by Mr. AuGustus 
SEIBE, of London. It is thus effected : 
—In a clean crucible borax is melted, 
and then with it one-tenth of its weight of 
pounded sal-ammoniac is mixed, and 
incorporated over the fire: the mixture 
is then poured out on to an iron plate, 
and, when cold, this glass-like substance 
is pulverized, and mixed with an equal 
weight of unslacked lime, and preserved 
for use. ‘The picces of steel or iron in- 
tended to be joined, being raised to a 

_ tow red heat, are to have their surfaces 
» strewed over with the above mixture, 
Swhich will melt and run over them like 


ip + 


oe nll 


oo 


Se 


sealing-wax. These pi 

be returned to the fire, and { 
heated, but not nearly to the leten 
ing heat; and quickly, on Withdraw 


them, they are to be joined and beatey 
Ng is per. 


by the hammer, until the weld 
fect.— Register of Arts, No. 1. 

The ignus fatuus, or will-o'-the-wis 
has of late years been considered by 
writers as occasioned by portions of 
some phosphoric gas, rising from stay. 
nant and putrid pools or marshes 
church-yards, &e. and drifting before the 
wind in a state of spontaneous iguition: 
but some serious doubts have been 
thrown on this explanation, in the Me. 
chanic’s Magazine, No. 8, and the sus. 
gestion offered, that some rather rare, 
large, flying insect, which occasionally 
possesses far greater luminosity thay 
the glow-worm, gives rise, during iis 
short and low flights, to the appearance 
in question. It is desirable that country 
persons, residing or frequently passiig 
near to spots where will-o’-the-wisp is 
often seen, would note down in writing 
the day and hour of every such occur- 
rence, and, after comtinuing this through 
a year, that they would add to sul 
votes deseriptions of the spots, with re- 
spect to the nearest roads, houses, an 
villages, by bearings and distances, aul 
transmit these to ours er some olliet 
journal, the publication of which woul! 
enable any naturalist of the distict 1 
visit the spots, and make arrangements 
for watching at the most likely times 
for succeeding, in observing the pheno- 
menon, and catching the lumimous I 
sect, if any such should appear to be 
present. . 

The hardness and smell of soaps have 
their origin and modifications in certay 
chemical principles, which it bas lately 
been the object of M. CHevrett a 
discover, and thereby to lnprove tr 
manufacture of this essential article i 
domestic economy, and in surgety a 
the arts. These experiments are detail 
ed in vol. xxiii. of the Ann. de Chim. 

The strength of vinous liquors tie. 
by evaporation, when covered by , Tr. 
According to the experiments ° 
SumMerine, alcohol will not "— 
through those inscnsible ge . 
bladder which freely suffer ¥4 deg 
pass, and that, owing to this pts? Gel 
spirits of wine may be highly iaastt 
by exposing it in a bladder -y ratio” 
of dry air, whereby a rapid cvapor 
of the watery parts of the sp" 
effected. Cyprus wine, i , thes 
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thus exposed, soon lost a sixth part of 
its bulk, and the remainder was thereby 
much improved in quality. The doctor 
found paper, When used as the covering 
ofa jar, to have just the contrary effect 
of bladder ; the spirit quickly escaped in 
vapour through ils pores, and left the 
water behind. 

Chalk was not the Creta mineral of 
ancient authors, Mr. SIEBERS, in the 
account of his Travels in Candia, the 
island in the Mediterranean auciently 
called Creta, and from whence the 
Latin writers derive their name for 
chalk, asserts that there are no strata of 
chalk on that island; but that a white 
marl, abounding in shells, and in some 
places indurated, so that possibly it 
might formerly have answered some of 
the purposes of chalk, has been erro- 
neously confounded therewith by modern 
seologists. We trust that, ere Jong, 
numerous series of all the shells or other 
organic remains, from this Candian marl, 
will reach England, and have their 
species critically ascertained, in order 
fo their comparison with sbells which 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Sowerby, 
and others, have shown to be charac- 
teristic of particular strata in England ; 
with some ore of which strata, this marl 
of Candia, and cousequently its wader- 
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lying and its overlying strata (if any), 
most probably will prove to be identic. 

The distillation of palatable and fresh 
water at sea has been effected by P. 
Nicoce, of Dieppe, by simply causing 
the steam, arising from boiling sea- 
watcr in a still, to pass through a 
stratum of coarsely-pounded charcoal, 
in its way to the condenser or worm- 
tub. 

Meteorolites—Mr. R. Tytier, a 
writer in a late Calcutta journal, speak- 
ing of two stones which lately fell from 
the sky near Futtepore, mentions one of 
them as not being a fragment from a 
larger mass, contrary, as we believe, to 
the invariable fact; which in this case 
is pretty clearly confirmed, by Mr. 'T.’s 
own description of the shape of this 
stone: it “approaches in figure (says 
he) to an irregular hexagon.” In the 
same paper, the exploded error is 
attempted to be revived which referred 
metcoric stones to our volcanoes; and it 
is mistakenly asserted, that stones of the 
true meteoric character have been 
ejected from Vesuvius, and found scat- 
tered in great numbers on its sides. ‘The 
theory which considers our meteoric 
stones as ejections from lunar volcanocs, 
is in all its parts fancifully absurd, 
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Revort of Diseases and CASUALTIES occurring in the public or private Practice of the 
Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 


(PHERE is no part of medicine more 

obscure than that which is most open 
0 sight and sense; for it is not only in 
tulancous malady, but in cutaneous re- 
medy also, that insuperable difficulties 
assail our attempts to trace cause, or to 
explain agency. 

It is perhaps on this account, and from 
adislike to practise our art upon mere em- 
pirical principles, that medicinal applica- 
tions to the skin, which were wont to be 
much employed by our forefathers, are at 
the present time in comparative disrepute. 
The inquiring disposition of this our day 
Stretches out from the post into the propter 
hoc, and observation itself is contemned 
as a fallacious guide, unless we can follow 
the process, as well as arrive at the result. 
On the other hand, habit and fashion rale 
the roast, in respect to remedial measures, 
bevond what would be suspected, or what 
ides d onglit to be the case. Who is there 
among us that does not find himself admi- 
Mstering alteratives according to the dicta 
ot the day, who, had he lived in the days 
% Cullen or ot Lucrhaave, would, with 


quite as much of apparent reason, have 
been prescribing antispasmodics, or exhi- 
biting diobstruents. So that indolence of 
habit on the one side, and pride of reason. 
ing on the other, may, unless much indi- 
vidual caution is exercised, give an inju- 
rious bias to modes of thinking and princi- 
ples of acting. 

In the course of the last month the 
writer has witnessed beneficial effects 
from plasters applied to the body’s surface, 
in cases where, without having been forced 
almost into their employment, by want of 
success in other means, he confesses that 
he should not have thought of their use, 
Among several, he may mention three in- 
stances in which the opium and cumin 
plaster of the London Pharmacopqia have 
proved conspicuously serviceable, The 
first, a case of obstinate rheumatism, fixed 
upon the large mass of muscular fibres that 
are connected with the movements of the 
back and lower limbs; the second, one of 
chronic inflammation of the membrane 


lining the bowels; and the third, an in- 
stance of atrophy, in which the prevailmg 
irritation 
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irritation was so great as imperiously to re- 
quire opium, while the idiosyncracy of the 
patient was such as to forbid its internal 
use.* 

Now, in these examples of beneficial 
result, what has been the modus operandi? 
Is a warm and anodyne plaster to rhen- 
matic muscles a mechanical support to 
their fibres? If so, one should anticipate 
an equal effect from mere bandage. Are 
tle cutaneous nerves, or the cutaneous 


play, presents us with a constant puizz] 
ingennity and employment of wnat 
and we are apt, by entering with to’ 
much eagerness into seeming Openings * 
solution, to pursue their tract into ¢ . 
fusing labyrinths of useless speculation, 
During the past month of humidity g | 
cold, there has been more of general , 
disposition than of positive or speelée 
disease. What an astonishing influence 
do the changes of the atmosphere exercise 


absorbents, parts of the series through 
which the mitigation of pain or the subduc- 
tion of irritation are brought about? In 
thit case, what becomes of our theory, 
that the outer skin while unabraded forms 
a barrier against the admission of things 
from without? And why cannot we effect 
the same good through the media of the 
stomach and internal absorbents? The 
fact is, that vital circumstance, either in 
orderly manifestation or irregular dis- 


over our functions and feelings! who shall 
tell the reason why this Morning we rise 
to our daily duty with a springiness ani 
alacrity of mind, as well as free from aches 
and pains; while to-morrow perhaps hebe. 
tude and indisposition shall attend us in all 
our movements and pursuits, pains pene. 
trate into the very marrow of our bones: 
and existence, which is nowa pleasure 
shall then be a burden? With these varia. 
tions, indeed, we find our barometers consi. 
derably to sympathize,—they go with us 
from fair to changeable, and from high to 
low; but why a clond in the atmosphere 
should thus clog our spirits and cramp our 
limbs, not all the anatomy of Brooks, nor 
the physiology of Majendic, nor the patho- 
logy of Philip, nor the meteorology of 
T’orster, with their united powers, cau 
explain. D. Uwins, M2. 
Bedjord-row ; June 20, 1824. 
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* All practitioners of medicine will oc- 
casionally have met with these pecniiar 
susceptibilities to certain drugs, and indeed 
to articles of diet. Many individuals, 
even with a powerful stomach generally, 
can never eat with impunity of some kinds 
of meat, which are abstractediy casy of 
digestion; and to some persons the smal- 
Jest conceivable quantity of opium proves 
positively poisonous, 
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HE present month has nearly passed 

away Without inducing, in their full 
measure, those genial improvenients of the 
season which we had hoped. The solar 
heat, so necessary to expand and mature 
the earth’s products, has yet been but oc- 
casional and evanescent. Chilling north- 
east winds lave still prevailed, accompa- 
nied by enfeebling and blighting mists, 
The atmospheric character of the last 
month has been singovlar. In the north- 
west parts of England, and in Wales, the 
north winds were so dry and parching, 
that vegetation was impeded, and in con- 
siderabie danger, from want of moisture ; 
whilst in these parts, and to the eastward, 
the lands were drenched and sodden with 
yain. Inall parts the fallows have been 
harsh and stubborn, and worked with 
difficulty. The report of the wheat crop, 
thus far, is universally good, and an ave- 
rage crop is expected; but it must not be 
forgotten, that a cold and ‘unfavourable 
spring must necessarily impart some da- 
mage, although that may remain invisible 
daring the early stazes of the plant. 
Wheat is scarcely yet in the ear, excepting 
on our most forward soils; an advantage, 
the state of weather considered, which we 
may expect soon to be more favourable for 
he flowering process, Of the spring crops, 


‘ 


barley and oats, our accounts are not 0 
favourable. . 

Beans promise highly, and peas also, in 
very favourable soils and situations, Grass 
is plentiful; and warm dry weather wait 
ed, to make an abundant hay-harvest. 
Turnip-sowing and sheep-shearing have 
chicfly employed the country since our 
last. Woo! does not hang in hand, not 
are there avy considerable stocks. Hops 
can neither be a great or a good crop. 
Price of oak-bark from nine to ten pouns 
per ton. All corn maintams a conside- 
rable and steady price; nor is it easy 0 
speculate on the probable event of = 
rage crops at harvest. ‘The meat mark", 
by consequence, follows that of rosie 
is in a similar state. Fruits are sage“ 
injured by the rigour of the ee, i vw 
potato crop has, in course, sustaie = 
injury ; but the plant has of late years 4 
come so extensive, that we postr Pd 
rience any want of that most usefil vi 
In Ireland, most unfortunately, the * - 
crop has received great damage. on 
universally, but gradually, rising @ oa 
and farms letting readily. we but 
prosperity is returning with gra bige BOM 
firm and solid, steps, needing not eae : 
for its succour but a reduced and -- “ 
rate taxation. A correspondent - en 
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eastern county writes us, ‘* The farmers 
we doing well, —the labourers very badly.” 
However extraordinary, the same writer 
is an advocate for a free trade in corn 
A Mr. Sutton has published his remedy 
jor the mischief done to the turnip-crop 
by the fly. Bat he has written unadvisedly 
onthe subject, which he evidently misun- 
derstands: he bas put the cart before the 
horse. Jt is not the fly which occasions the 
mischicf,bul the mischief that occasions the fly. 
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Smithfield: —Beef, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 6d.— 
Mutton, Ss. 6d. to 4s.6d.—Veal, 4s, to 6s. 
— Lamb, 5s. 6d, to 6s.—Pork, 4s. to 6s. 
—Raw fat, 2s. 

Corn Exchange :—Wheat, 42s. to 788.— 
Barley, 30s, to 40s.— Oats, Yis. to Sts. 6d. 
—London price of best bread, 104d. for 
4ibs.—Hay, 80s. to 150s,—Clover do, 90s. 
to 150s.—Sitraw, 40s. to 54s. 

Coals in the Pool, Sis, to 37s, 9d, 
Middlesex ; June 21, 
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Cocoa, W.I.common € 4 0 0 to 415 0 5314 0 to 410 0 perewt, 
Coffee,Jamaica,ordinary 210 O0 — @ 14 O 210 0 — 216 0 do. 
—_—_—_—_——, fine --.. 4 40-— 5 4 0 410 0 — 5 40 do 
——, Mocha.--e--«. 3 0 0 — 3 0 O 3 00-— 500 = do, 
Cotton, W. I.common-> 0 0 85 — V0 0 9F} O O 8E— 0:0 OF per Ib. 
, Demerara «eee O 0105 — O 1 OF] 0 0103 — O 1 OF do. 
CurrantS+seesecesesees £15 0 — 5 O O 415 0 — 5 O O perewt. 
Pigs, Turkey++--+eeeee) 216 0 — 3 0 O 310 0 — 312 Operchest. 
Plax, Rigaeesseceeoees SL O UW — 54 0 0 150 0 O — 53 O O per ton. 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine.--- 39 0 0 — 40 0 0 | 353 0 0 — 39 0 0 do. 
Hops, new, Pockets---- 8 8 0 — 11 4 0 {1010 O — 12 0 O perewt. 
,Ssussex,do. 715 0 — 9 9 O 715 0 — 9 9 0 do. 
lron, British, Bars «+++ 9 O 0 — 910 O 9 0 0 — 910 O per ton. 
————., Pigs eeoeee 6 0 O — 7 O O 6 0 0— 7 0 0 do, 
Oil, Luccassseceeeeeee 910 O — 915 O 9 5 0 — 910 O 25 galls. 
—, Gallipoli eseeeesee 49 0 0 — 50 0 0 148 O O — O O DO per ton, 
Rags eccceorerceeseee 118 O — 119 O 118 0 — 2 O O perewt, 
Raisins, bloom orjarynew 315 0 — 3 18 0 315 0 — 318 0 do. 
Rice, Paina --eceseeee 016 O — O18 O 015 O 016 0 do, 
~—, Carolina esscccoe 211 O — 112 0 1411 0 — 112 0 do. 
Silk, China, raw «-eeee O13 9 — 1 0 8B 013 9 — 1 0 8 perlb. 
—-—, Bengal, skein---- O11 5 — 0 12 10 011 5 — O12 10 do, 
Spices, CimamOhi«seeee O 6 9 — O FT 4 07383 — 07 5 do 
Cloves eoreeees O 3 6 — O S Y 03 6— 00 0 do. 
——, Nutmegs-+---- 0 210 — O 2 11 o29 — 900 0 do. 
-——-, Pepper, black 0 0 5§ — 0 © 53] 0 0 53 — O O of do, 
white 0 12 — 0 1 31] 0 1 g — O 1 3 do. 
Spints, Brandy,Cogniae 0 2 9 — 0 3 O 0 2 6 — O 2 10 per gal, 
,GenevaHollands 0 1 9 — O O O o-t oF = 6 8 8. ah 
——, Rum, Jamaica 0 2 6 — O 2 8 02 6— 0 2 8 do, 
Sugar, brown eesseses 214 0 — 216 O 213 0 — 214 O perewt, 
——, Jamaica, fine «+... 3-7 -0O-—— 3.80 7 8 = 31 0. a 
——, East india, brown 1 0 0— 1 4 O 018 0— 1 O O do,bond, 
——, lump, fine ++ «2» 319 0 — #415 O 410— 44 0 do, 
Tallow, town-melted -- 117 0 — 0 0 O 117 0 — O O 0 do. 
——, Russia, yellow... 114 3 — 114 6 | 114 3 — 114 6 dbo. 
Tea, Bohea eeceeeesss O 2 3 — O 8 SEL O 2 3 — O 2 5F perth. 
——, Hy-on, best------ 0 5 7 — O 510 05 0— 05 6 do, 
Wine, Madeira, old ---- 20 0 O —100 0 0 | 20 0 0 —100 0 O perpipe. 
-——, Portold se+ee++- 42 0 0 —46 0 0 142 0 0 —46 0 O- do. 
—, Sherry ..... eee 60 0 0 — 55 0 0 [20 0 0 — 55 O O perbutt. 
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Course of Exchange, June 22.—Amsterdam, 12 3.—Hamburgh, 57 6.—Paris, 2575. 
—Leghorn, 47.—Lisbon, 50!.—Dnublin, 9} per cent. 

_ Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of W OLFE and 

EoMoNps'’.—Barnesley CANAL, 2401.—Birmingham, 3001.—Derby, 140/,—Erewash, 

10002.—Forth and Clyde, 500l.—Grand Junction, 350/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 5501.— 


Mersey and Irwell, 19001.—Neath, 3501. 





Nottingham, 240.—Osford, 620/,—Siat- 


ford and Worcester, 8001.—Trent and Mersey, 2280l.—Atbion INSURANCE Com- 
PANY, 581. 10s.—Hope, dl. 158.—Sun Fire, 220/,—Guardian, ¢3l, 103.—Gas Ligut 
Chartered 
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Leeds, 205/.—Liverpool, 2001, 


The 3 per Cent. Reduced, on the 22d, were 944; 3 per Cent. Consols 


Cent. Consols, 101}; New 3 per Cent. 1014; Bank Stock, 2575.-—Owing to 
planus of the Bank, Consols are expected to be at par before the end of July 


er in bars, 


Gold in bars, 3/. 17s. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons, 3/, 148. 9d,—Sily 


4s, 1131, 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Chartered Company, 801.—City Gas Light Company, 150/.—South London, 19) 


(July l 
105m 


. 
ee | 








ALPHABETICAL List oF BANKRUPTCIFS announced between the 201) 
and the Wth of June, 1824: extracted from the London Gazettes, 


of May, 


— 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 93.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ASHBON, T. Canton-place, Poplar, underwriter. 
(Baker, L 

Austin, C. Luton, Bedfordshire, banker. (Aubrey, L 

Austin, J. B. Cheapside, druggist. (Kussell and Son 

Beale, C, Salisbury, oilman. | (Linesell, L 

Bird, W. Liverpool, merchant. (Taylor and Co. L 

Bliss, F. Freeman’s-court, Cornin.l, scrivener. 
(Palmer 

Booth, P. Gee Cross, Cheshire, cotton-spinner, 
(Milne and Co. L- 

Bulmer, G. D. Liverpool, 
(Chester, L 

Campion, R. Horsleydown, cooper. (Dawesand Co. 

Castel}, J. Blackman-street, Newington, wire- 
worker. (Robinson ‘ , 

Caulfield, P. Monkton, Pembrokeshire, auctioneer. 
(Willams and Co. L oe 

Clark, R. and J. Jobiing, jun. Trinity-square, coal- 
factors. (Grace and Co. 

Courteen, R. Size-lane, desler. (Reeves 

Cou:thorpe, T. Rotherhithe, boat-builder. 
and Co. L 

Crooke, W. Burnley, Lancashire, iron-merchant. 
(Beverley, L , 

Dradwell, J. Great Russell-street, victualler. (Hin- 
rinch andCo. — 

Drew, T. Exeter, linen-draper. (Sweet and Co. L 

Duke, J. Basinghall-street, warehouseman. (Fisher 

Edwards, G.*and T. Hoggart, St. John’s-street, 
West Smithfie.d, stationers. (Richardson 

Edwards, W. Bleinhamestreet, merchant. (Cope 

Evans,W. Albanv-terrace, Old Kent-road, merchant. 
(Clark and Co. L 

Everitt, J. Stamford Baron, herse-dealer, (Hamilton 
and Co.L 

Fairmaner, J. Alfred-mews, Tottenham-court road, 
horse-dealer. (Carlon 

Fatton, F. Maddox-sireet, Bond-street, watch- 
maker. (Jones and Co. 

Finch, R. and J. Ensham, Oxfordshire, glovers. 
(Robinson anu Co. L 

Fishwick, W. Habergham, Eaves, Lancashire, tim- 
ber-merchant. (Norris, L 

Gaskell, F. Glossip, Derbyshire, 
{Miine and Co. L ‘ 

Giani, A. New Cavendish-street, music-publisher, 
(Orchard and Co. 

Gibson, R. J. P. Great Bell Alley, merchant. 
(Hlaruey 

Griffiths, W. ( Blackstock 
and Co. L 

Hale, W. Church-strect, Spitalfields, cabinet-maker. 
(Wilks , 

at = ell ie sates Southwark, merchant. 

arris. 

Halliwell, W. Banhill row, hatter. (Annesley 

Harrison, S. New Sleaford, Lincolnshire, mercer. 
‘Lambert, L 

Hiffernan, J. N. Alphington, Devonshire, starch- 
manuf.cturer, (Darke and Co. L 

Hil, J. Carhsle,mercer, (birkett and Co. L 

Hilder, J. Lime- treet, victualler. (Sanford 

jivimes, T.  Notungham, corn-factor. 
and Co. L 

ilvoman, J. Great Queen-sireet, Lincoln’s Inn- 

‘i + ap Ng a emoneeygareten (Kaye 

umbie, J. Manchester, shopkceper.. (Adling 

a Ng ’ i | (Adlington 

Huntiuss, W. Northowram, 
spinner. 


money-scrivener. 


(Young 


cotton-spinner. 


Leaumaris, currier. 


(Briggs 


Yorkshire, 


No cetton. 
(\Wiglesworth anu Co. L 


Jackson, E. York, goldsmith. (Battye, L 
oe 4 Horsham, innkeeper, (Collingwood 
ameson, W. P2zncras-lane, p ivn- 
: (Smith and Co. ‘ pore merchant, 
vyce, H. S. and J. Freshford, Scmersetsh; 
i 1 A oe enters, clothiers Fane 
ain, F. Fore-street, Limehouse, coal-merci 
(Harman,L coatmerchank 
Lewis, J. Bristol, grocer. (Clarke and Co, L 
M‘Carthy, D. Shadwell, coal-merchant, (Burra 
and Co. L 
M‘Kenzie, A. Lime-street, merchant. (Lane & Co, 
eee? _ Bristol, coach-maker. (Williams 
Marshman, M, Trowbridge, clothier. (Morgan 
Meybruch, F. Old Cavendish-street, tailor. (Tanner 
Moore, J. Bristol, timber-merchant. (Henderson, L 
Moore, J. sen. Burnley, Lancashire, Cotton-spioner, 
_(Milne and Co. L 
Naish, J. Bristol, auctioneer. (Umney, L 
Noyes, J. Tooley-street, vilman. (Becke 
Pacey, T. Lincoin, mariner. (Anderton and Co. L 
Parke, J. Liverpool, druggist. (Hurd and Co. L 
Pine, T. and E. Davis, Maidstone, millers, (Fisher 
and Co. L ; 
Pomeroy, R. jun. Brixham, Devonshire, banker. 
(Abbott, L 
Prestwidge, S. Drury-lane, grocer. (Hindmarsh 
Purchas, S. Yeovil, draper. (Bridges and Co. L 
Raney, J. Whitehaven, banker. (Oliverson and (Co, 
Rawlings, R. and J. Froine Selwood, Somerseisiire, 
card makers. (Hartley, L 
Roberts, J. Cheltenham, coal-merchant. (King, L 
Rossiter, T. Bristol, bottle-liquor merchant. {Platt 
panders, T. A. Penkridge, surgeon. (Lowes and Co. 
Sherwin, J. and J. Drane, Gould-square, Crutched 
Friars, comb-makers. (Kirkmanand Co. L 
Sheriff, W. Liverpool, dealer. (Wheeler, L 
Skaife, J. S. Tokenhouse-yard, hatter. (Bowman 
Smith, J. Church-passage, Fenchurch-street, mo- 
ney-scrivener. (May and Co. 
Smith, T. Chepstow, cabinet-maker. (Platt, L 
Smith, F. B. A. and D. Old Trinity-house, cora-fac- 
tors. (Fisher 
Smyth, T. Exeter, bookseller. (Downes,L — 
Spofforth, R. jun. Howden, Yorkshire, serivencr. 
(Lowndes, L , 
Stephenson, C. V. Liverpool, linen-draper. ome 
Symonds, N. W. Crutched Friars, mercbaat. (Lei; 
Thompson, J. Birmingham, victualler. (Baxter, L 
Tbropp, J. Tooley-street, vicwualler. (Hodgso 
and Co, ; ; 
Todd, E. Charlton, Lancashire, cotton-spinrcr. 
(Milne and Co. L 
Tode, C. P. Regent-street, St. James’s, watch-maker, 
(Mayhew Cranch,L 
Vankempen, P. Wapping-wall, brewer. pene Co 
Warnford, F. Wakefield, tea-deaier. | Soa Ber po 
va, > Bridgnorth, druggist. (Pan) 
and Co. 
Wells, T. Union-street, Southwark, hat-man 
turer. (Williams —_ 
Whitaker, s St. Paul’s Church-yard, musicselier. 
(Hardman 
Whitbread, W. South-end, linen-draper- = 
White, W. B. Strand, linen-draper. (Par 


ooke 
Willcox, O. Tottenham court-road, butcher. (ec 


and Co. ; : 
Williams, E. Fenchurch-street, wine-merchiaa 
(Hurd and Co: 


(Taylor 
Wilson, R. Turnham green, draper- Fisher and Co- 
Wilsua, R.Taoley-sireet, victualler, (Fist) Col. 
Wyld, J. Macclesfield, viciualles. (pa 


ufac- 
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ieepwrentenanes 

Lingou, P. Rathbone- place 

Biker, J. Crutched Friars 

Baker. J. 8 ath 

Rall, R fir'stol ali 

garnby, J. New Malton, Yorkshire 

Barrett, VW. Cardiff j 

parion, J. Tardebigg, Warwick- 

ure 

we. T. W. and W. Stapleton, 
Newpo:t Pagnell 

Recher, C. C. Lothbury 

edson, T. and R. Bishop, Aston, 
near Birmingham 

Rerry, T. Bond-court, Walbrook 

Biackley,E. Wood-st. Cheapside 

buir, G. and W. Phmpton, Lower 
Thames-street 

Bradock, J. Manchester 

krown, A. Plymouth 

buckley, J. Saddleworth 

Button, W. and W. Paternoster - 
row 

Callow,J. Princes-street, Soho 

Chambers, J. Gracechurcli-sireet 

Chetham, J. Stockport 

Coates, H. Bradfield, Essex 

Coupland, C. R. F. andE. Leeds 

Cross, R. Harley-tower,Shropsh. 

Crutchley, H. Warwick 

Dalton, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Davidson, W. and A. Garnett 
Liverpool 

Day, R. Crooked-lane 

Day, R. H. Tovil, Kent 

D’Arville, G. Oxford-street 

Dickie, J. Devonport 

Dix, J. High-street, St. Mary-la- 
bonne 

Dow, J. bush-lane 

Drakes, D. and G. Smith, Reading 

Drummond, W. Lull 

Evbs, E. Minories 

Evans, D. Swansea 

Fasaua, D. Bath 


allison, Ge B 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Fearne, C. Old Broad-street 

Fearnley, ©. Crutched-friars 

Fildes, J. Lamb’s Conduit-street 

Fowler, D. Lime-street 

Franklin, W. Ladydown, Wiltsh. 

George, J. M. Uorsham 

Glover, D. Gutter-lane 

Grace, R. Fenchwurch-street 

Handscomb, J. i. Newport Pag- 
nell, Bucks 

Harman, T. C. Wisbeach 

Harrison, C. Aldsate, High street 

Hawkins, R. F. Three Colt-street 
Limehouse 

Herbert, J.  Hylord’s-court, 
Crutched-friars 

Herbert, R. and W. Buckmaster, 
St. Mary Axe 

Herbert, J. Windmill-court, West 
Smithfield 

Hepke, T. and II. O. Van Post, 
St. Mary-lull 

Holdsworth, W. Bradford, York- 
shire 

Holt, H. F. Cannon-row, West- 
minster 

Howard, E. and J. G:bbs, Cork- 
street, Burlington-gardens 

Hunt, H. Liverpool 

Iluxley. C. R. Newgate-street 

Jones, T. St. John’s-sireet, West 
Smithfield 

Jordan, R. Salford 

King, F. Warwick 

Kinz, W. Fareham, Hampshire 

Kaight, J. Halifax 

Laughton, J.  Arbour-square, 
Commerceial-road 

Lax, J. Sunderiand 

Littlewood, J Rochdale 

M‘Allis, J. Liverpool 

M‘Lean, W. Upper Mary-la- 
bonne-sireet 

M‘Queen, W.H. and S. Hamitton, 
Newman-strcet 








Mann, F. A. Plymouth 

Marsden, P. Shetheld 

Maund, J. New-street, Covent. 
garden 

Mayor, C. Somerset-street 

Mvorhouse, G. Doncaster 

Newland, J. Liverpool 

Nightingale, [. Watling-street 

Parker, G. Birchin-lane 

Peleriun, H. Ff. Liloyd’s Coffee. 
house 

Penney, F. G. Brighton 

Pigram, J. and T. R. Maidstone 

Pile.M.jun Sidmouth 

Piisbury, L. Stafford 

Pinck, J Chichester 

Richardson, J. Holborn 

Roberts, E. Oxford-street 

Robinson, M. A, Red Liwa-street, 
Holborn 

Robsun, J. Sunderland 

Schlesinger, M. B. Church-court, 
Clemeut’s-lane 

Shands, W. Old Change 

Shillitoe,'T. York 

Simpson, F. Huddersfield 

Sparks, J. and A. Coles, Portland- 
street, Mary-le-bone 

Stewart, W. Mitre-court, Cheap- 
side 

Street, J. F- Budge-row 

Upsail, If. Woou Enderky, Lin. 
coinshire 

Wake, R, B. Gainsborough 

Wall, W. Oxford 

Weeks, J. Exeter 

White, S. U. Edingley Cotton-milt 
Nottinghamshue 

Wilks, R. Chancery-lane 

Winfield, J. and T. Thompson, 
Gates*ead, Durham 

Wrigit, Ts Duke-sireet, St. 
James’s 

Wrigit, G, T. Piccadilly: 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
HT sessions of Parliament has 
been terminated by the following 
Address of the Speaker, and Speech 
from the Phrone :— 

May it please your Majesty,— We, your 
Majesty’s faithful Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
attend your Majesty with our concluding 
bill of supply. 

It was indeed gratifying to us to learn 
from your Majesty, at the commencement 
of the session, that the agricultural in- 
terest, so deeply important as it is to our 
national prosperity, but to which Partlia- 
ment could at any time have afforded but 
Very partial and imperfect relief, was 
gtadually recovering trom the depression 
under which it had so grievously laboured; 
and we confidently hope that that improve- 
ment will be the more substantial and the 
More satisfactory, because it has couti- 
hued, and still continnes. 

u Equally gratifying to us, sire, bern your 

Ajesty’s declaration, that trade and 
‘ommerce were extending themselves 
both athome and abroad ; that increased 


activity pervaded almost ail branches of 


Manufactures ; and that the growth of the 
‘Venue had been such as not only to sus- 


tain public credit, but, after providinz 
adequately for the services of the year, to 
leave such a surplus as might be most 
satisfactorily applied to the reduction of 
some parts of our system of taxation. 

Sire, we did wot hesitate to make ample 
provision fur the augmentation of our 
establishments by sea anddand, rendered 
necessary by the distribution of your Ma- 
jesty’s naval force and the strengthening 
of your Majesty’s gar:isons in the West 
Indies. 

Sire, after providing for the services of 
the year, it was a most acceptable daty 
imposed upon us, to consider in what mat- 
ver the reduction of such parts of our tax- 
ation could be effected, as wonld be best 
calculated to infuse fresh hfe and vigour 
into important branches of the national 
industry. 

Sire, two courses were obvionsly open 
to our consideration,—the reduction of 
direct taxation, or the disencumberiny the 
trade of .the country of those restraints 
and impediments which are so utterly im- 
consistent with every enlarged and en- 
lightened principle of trade, and which 
nothing but the exigences of the state, or 
the infancy of trade, could at any time 
cither recommend or justity. 


Sire, 
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Sire, the latter altcrnative was adopted 
by your Majesty’s faithful Commons: the 
field, however, was Jarge before us, and to 
our exertions tere was obviously this limit, 
—ihe extent to which the revenue would 
allow of the immediate sacrifice, and tie 
consjderation that it would neither be 
practicable, nor, if practicable, would it 
be advisable, too roughly and. too preci- 
pitafely to break down a system which, 
however fauity, had been the growth of 
ages, and on the existence of which so im- 
mense a capital had been invested. 

Sire, so far, then, as our means would 
admit, and so far as a due attention to the 
difficulty and delicacy of this alteration of 
system would allow, we have effected, as 
we confidently hope, a vast aud perma- 
nent advantage to the nation. 

Sire, in considering the state of Ireland, 
we have felt it, however painfully and re- 
luctantly, Our imperative duty to concur 
in the enactment for another year of the 
Insurrection Act; not, sire, deluding our- 
Selves with the vain hope and expectation 
that such a measure wouid cure the evils, 
or remedy the grievances, with which the 
disturbed districts of that country are so 
unfortunately distracted; not, sire, con- 
cealing from ourselves the harshness of 
the enactment and the severity of the pe- 
nalties, or the total inaptness of the law 
itself to the first and fundametital princi- 
ples of the British constitution ; much less, 
sire, contemplating that such a measure 
could at any me be proposed asa perma- 
nent law ter Jreland; but, deeply imn- 
pressed as we-are with the emergency of 
the moment, confident that the existence 
of such a Jaw has restrained the excess of 
outrage, and believing that it has operated 
as a protectiou to the innocent, and even 
as mercy to the guilty, we have felt, sire, 
that the magnitude of the evil, and the 
experience of the efficacy of this law to 
mitigate in some degree the extent of that 
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: (July y 
interest that have been submitted ! ’ 
cousideration. Your 

[ deeply; regret the 
under which you have found YOUt Selves of 
renewing for a further Period measnr 
mar penteuindy precaution in Ireland, ‘ 

' ; ; . 
which pion ms wre ae 
you lave thought proper to INStitute 
as to the nature and extent of the eri 
unhappily existing in the disturbed dis. 
tricts of that country, and I have no dol; 
that you will see the expediency of pure 
suing your enquiries in another session, 

I continue to receive from all foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this conntry 
and you may rely on my endeavous being 
invariably directed to the maintenance of 
genera! peace, and the protection of the 
interests and extension of the commerce 
of my subjects. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I thank you for the supplies which you 
have provided for the service of the pre- 
sent year, and especially for the grants 
which you have so liberally made in far. 
theranee of the interests of religion, aud 
in support of the splendor of the erowa, 

I am fully sensible of the advantages 
which may be expected to arise from the 
relief you have afforded to some ef the 
most important branches ef the Batioul 
industry. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have the greatest satisfaction in te 
peating to you my congratulations upon 
the general and increasing prospenty 0! 
the country. : ' 

-T am persuaded that you will carry with 
you into your respective ‘counties the 
sume spirit of harmony which has chistie 
guished your deliberations during the pre 
sent session, and that, you will emtivate 
among all classes of my subjects those 
feelings of content and of attachment 
the Constitution, npon the continiaice 
and diffusion of which, under Provider, 


Painfal necessit, 


Stee ae eS 


evil, call for and justify its temporary re- 
enactment, 


mainly depends not only individual hiapp 
Sire, it would ill become me to enter 


ness, bat the high station which this yt 
dom holds among the nations of the 


s + ar, -* ~ 
i. send datie melee a 


FS nn 


into detail on the various other subjects 
which have engrossed our attention ; but 
} may be permitted to express a perfect 
conviction, that your Majestw’s taithful 
Jommons, by ‘their anxions deliberaticns 
to efiect whatever may conduce to the 
permament interests of the nation, have 
entitled themselves to the gracions appro-. 
bation of your Majesty, and to the full and 
entire confidence of the public. 

The toilowing Speech: was then made 
by the king:— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

IT cannot close this session of Parliament 
Without returning to you my warmest ac- 
knowledgments, for the diligence and 
assiduity with which you have applied 
yourselves to the several objects of public 


a, » 
, 3 


world. ; 

On the acts of this sessions we have 
some remarks to add. Political ecouo 
and internal regulations have beet “ 
chief employment: but the es 
adopted Hittle accord with the ym 
tions of an enlightened public, and = 
the real wants of the nation, Its ye 
that our artificial state calls for oe 
reconcilement of opposing oma 
and that, in the multitude of die 
in Which our legislators find rag it 
they are obliged to resort to the . 
expedients, and to mere topics wh 
dies. The outward forms are © 
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pilosophical and radical remedies are 
therefore out of the question. Members 
of Parliament may mean well, but they 
cannot reconcile contradictions,—they 
cannot persuade manufacturers to pay 
high prices for labour, when it can be 
obtained for lower prices,—they cannot 
enable landlords to get high rents with- 
out hizh prices for produce,—they can- 
not enable poverty to live as well at hizh 
ricces as at low prices,—they cannot 
enable people to pay. enormous taxes 
without depreciating the value of money, 
aud making every thing dear,—they 
camot, if things are dear, enable halt- 
fed manufacturers to live,—they cannot 
eonfer wealth on foreign nations, to 
enable them to purchase manufactures 
at high prices,—they cannot prevail on 
foreign governments not to encourage 
their own domestic manufactures, — 
they cannot maintain public credit with- 
out paying the nominal interest of the 
debt,—they cannot make justices of the 
peace either wise or humane, when they 
ae appointed to their office without 
reference to the powers of their heads, or 
the qualities of their hearts,—they can- 
not make men more honest in proportion 
to the distress they suffer, or are threat- 
ened with,—themselves chiefly lawyers, 
they cannot prevent Jawyers from de- 
vouring the substance of debters and 
creditors, by leaving these to sctile 
among themselyes,—they cannot recon- 
vile the tithe system with the agricul- 
tural interest,—they, cannot prevent 
tapacity and abuse of power in colonies 
Haintained at theusands of miles from 
te seat of government,—they cannot 
reconcile the enjoyments of absentee 
landlords with the local prosperity of 
tenants,—they cannot vote against the 
kiterests of the patrons of the boroughs 
which they represent,— they cannot 
prevent needy electors from receiving 
bribes,—they cannot prevent commit- 
tes of magistrates, and other authorities 
which decide by majorities, from being 
crucl,—they cannot render close corpo- 
tations, which fill up their own vacancies, 
Wise or respectable,—they cannot leave 
to judges and benches of magistrates the 
power of imposing discretionary punish- 
ments, and victims of law not ‘be 
exposed to undue prejudices and pas- 
10us,—they cannot collect large reve- 
mics without exposing the people to 
iMliscritninate severity from revenue 
boards,—and they cannot expect jurors 
bestow mach extra time on cascs 
brought before them, while the jurors 
ae unpaid by the public for their 
Moxtury Mac. No. 397. 
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attendance! While these points and 
principles are irreconcilable or unre- 
spected,—while they oppose systems, 
and the systems are to be untonched, 
—much cannot be effected by Parlia- 
ment, whatever credit may be due to 
individual members; and we are far 
from being disposed to deny, that great 
zeal in the public service has been dis- 
played during the past Sessions. 

As one means of returning into cir- 
culation the taxes flowing from the 
country to the metropolis, the Bank of 
England have announecd measures 
creditable to him who planned, and to 
the enlightened spirit of the Court of 
Directors who adopted them. ‘They 
propose henceforward to advance, on 
stock and public securities, three-fourths 
of the amount for one or six months at 
four per cent. and to make loans on good 
bills at long dates, in addition to their 
past practice of discounting at four per 
cent, bills at three months. Both these 
mcasures, as well as that of their lending 
on mortgage, are fraught with advan- 
tages to the landed and commercial 
interests, and must, in due time, promote 
in an unexampled degree the prosperity 
of the country. The only danger is a 
system of favouritism and political par- 
fiality; but the Bank Directors are 
wary men, and do pot abuse their trast, 
except when adroitly imposed upon by 
some wolf in sheep's clothing. ‘The new 
measures will have effects which will 
figure in our national history. 

The London Gazetie has given the 
official details of Sir C. M'‘Carthy’s 
disastrous engagement with the Ashan- 
tees; and an account of the destruction 
of an extensive village in the vicinity of 
Succondee, in retaliation on the natives 
for having fired on one of our boats, and 
disarmed scveral soldiers who were 
escaping from the Ashantcces. 

The first despatch is from Major 
Chisholm, dated February 23, and thus 
commences— 

It is with infinite sorrow I acquaint 
you, for the information of Earl Bathurst, 
that since I had the honour of addressing 
you on the 3d inst. on the subject of the 
engagement which took place near Assa- 
macow, in the Western Wassaw country, 
on the 2ist inst. I have ascertained that 
his excellency, Sir C. M‘Carthy, was se- 
verely wounded, taken prisoner, and im- 
mediately put to death by the barbarous 
enemy! I am concerned to state, that of 
eleven officers of the regulars and militia, 
who belonged to his excellency’s division, 
two only have returned here. Mr. J.T. 


Williams, secretary, and auother gentle- 
4C mau, 
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man, are said to be prisoners, and it is un- 
derstood that the other seven were killed, 
either in the action, or after they were 
taken prisoners. 

About two o'clock on the 28th of Ja- 
nuary, (says Major Ricketts,) the Ashan- 
tees, 10,000 in number, marched up to the 
opposite bank of the river, when the action 
commenced immediately, with determined 
vigour on both sides, and lasted till nearly 
half past four oclock ; it was reported be- 
fore four o’clock that the regulars, volun- 
teers, and militia, had no ammunition left, 
only twenty pounds per man having been 
issued to them, on which I immediately 
went to the ordnance storekeeper, Mr. 
Brandon, who had received his excellency’s 
positive orders always to have forty 
rounds for each man, packed up in kegs, 
and which was always to accompany him, 
but he acquainted me that he had only 
with him one small keg of ball and one of 
powder, which was immediately issued to 
the men, but which, it may be supposed, 
did not last long. The enemy, perceiving 
that our fire had become slacker, attempt- 
ed to cross the river, and succeeded ; they 
had frequently attempted the same thing 
before, but were repulsed with great 
slanghter; they at the same time sent a 
very considerable force round our flanks, 
to cut off our retreat, which they com- 
pletely succeeded in doing, from their su- 
perior numbers; the whole now became one 
scene of confusion, the enemy having in- 
termixed with us; after which I saw no 
more of his excellency. The people took 
different directions, and a number of the 
wounded men followed me into the thickest 
parts of the woods, through which, with 
the assistance of a Wassawman, who under- 
took, for a reward, to guide us, we travel- 
led the whole of that night, and half the 
next day, frequently going a considerable 
distance through a stream of. water, for 
the purpose of hiding our track, 

The returns state that Capt. Heddle, 
Royal Cape Coast Militia, was killed in 
the action. The following officers are 
returned as missing, and supposed to have 
been killed :—Brig.-gen. Sir C. M‘Carthy, 
Ensign Wetherill, Dr.Tediie, T.S, Buckle, 
esq. Capts. Jones, Raydon, and Robert- 
son, and Mr. Brandon, acting ordnance 
storekeeper. Capt. Ricketts and Ensign 
Erskine, slightly wounded ; 90 men wound- 
ed, and 177 supposed to have been killed 
or lost in the woods. 


At a dinner given to General San 
Martin, the chairman, in proposing his 
health, spoke of him as follows :— 

“No sooner had the voice of liberty, 
raised on the banks of the river Plate, re- 
echoed in the Peninsula, than General 
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San Martin conceived jt to be i Pa h 


abandon the Spanish cota” 
had so often fought and distingvin 
self, and repaired to Buenos A 
his arm to throw off the Span when 
During twelve years, the efforts of 
ral San oriyan to establish the j 
ence in that country were unremitt 
successful.. The ss a fon ga 
which nature herself was vangnished'\. 
the genius of man; the battles of Chae! 
buco and Maipo, in which the Spanish 
power in Chili was put down never to rig 
again; the bold attempt to wrench from 
the grasp of tyranny the land of the Incas 
with a handful of men; the brilliant ay 
uninterrupted success that crowned Gene. 
ral San Martin on that memorable cap, 
paign, until he thought it advisable to re. 
tire from the direction of public affair: 
all these achievements of General San 
Martin are already recorded in the tablets 
of time by impartial history, and will 
down his name to future generations, ¢o. 
vered with glory and immortality. Butit 
is not only as a warrior that General San 
Martin is entitled to the respect and 
admiration of men; he has shewn bimelf 
an enlightened statesman and a virtuous 
citizen. During the short space he wasat 
the head of public affairs in Peru, sw. 
rounded as he was by dangers and difi. 
culties, he devoted his attention to such 
measures as might improve the condition 
of the people. Well aware of the salutary 
influence exercised by that powerful arm 
of civilization, which so appropriately was 
called the artillery of thought, General 
San Martin proclaimed the freedom of the 
press. He also healed two of the deepest 
wounds humanity ever suffered ; he ame- 
liorated the condition of the indigenons 
race, and abolished that shocking and In- 
famous trade in human blood under the 
denomination of the Slave reyes 
In a neat and appropriate § 

general, in Spanish, returned thanks :— 
He was naturally fond of peace, and i 
was his most anxious and cordial wish - 
the tranquillity of South America “ea 
not be disturbed; he flattered himself “ 
the court of Madrid would relax er 
mad pretensions, and see the advantage ¢ 
living on terms of harmony with a na 
that had now me coca 

rasp, and that this wou 
en of the other cabinets of phat 
but, added he, in the most emp 
words, should war in any shape poor 
to our coasts, thither will I fly, a0 of BY 
do I pledge to shed the last ig a 
blood in defence of that jast 
which we have already prove 
world we can both earn aud €0)0J- 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH, 


M4Y 24,—Sir Francis Burdett pro- 
posed, at the Westminster dinner, a 
plan of parliamentary reform. It em- 
braced household suffrage, triennial par- 
liaments, voting in districts to diminish 
the expenses of the people, and the elec- 
tions to terminate in one day, 

June 1.—Three men, named Wagstaff, 
Easterby, and Hill, executed at the Old 
Bailey. The case of Wagstaff excited 
much public sympathy. 

—3.—Joln O'Neill, of Bath, and the 


Society of Friends, petitioned the House of 


Commons for the liberation of Carlile. 

—.—In the Court of King’s Bench, 
Thomas Thurtell and John B. Snowden, 
found guilty of conspiring to detrand the 
County Fire Office of 18302. by a false in- 
surance. 

—7,.—A numerous meeting held at 
Freemason’s Hall, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe in the chair, it -was resolved to form 
institutions for the instruction of children 
under six years of age. 

? and 8.—Five young men, of the names 
of Campion, Jeffereys, Christopher O’Con- 
ner, and Hessell, tried at the Old Bailey, 
and found guilty, except O’Conner, for 
vending “‘ Paine’s Age of Reason” in the 
shop of Carlile, in Fleet-street. Campion 
was sentenced to imprisonment for three 
years, and to enter into recognizance to 
the amount of 1001. for good behaviour dure 
ing life. Jeffereys to eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment, and 501. security for good be- 
haviour for life. Christopher to six months’, 
and to be bound to the like behaviour for 
life: and Hessell to two years’ imprison- 
went, and to recognizance for 1001, for life. 

—8.—A fire took place in Carlton 
House, which did some damage, and se- 
veral valuable pictures were destroyed. 

—9—A meeting, held at the London 
Tavern, to take into consideration-a plan 
for making a canal between the Bristol 
and the British channel, to avoid the dan- 
gerous navigation round the Land’s End, 
when several resolutions for carrying the 
Same into effect, were unanimously 
agreed to. 

—.~—Three young men, of the names 
of Clark, Cochrane, and Haley, tried 
at the Old Bailey for publishing al- 
ledged blasphemy contained in the “ Re- 
publican,” which they seld in the shop 
of Carlile, found guilty, and sentenced 
—Clarke to three years’ imprisonment, 
and recognizance of 1001. for life: 


Cochrane, to six months’ imprisonment, 


and recognizance for life: and Haley, to 
three years’ imprisonment and 100/. re- 
Cosnizance for life. Much surprise has 


been felt that the sentences on these par- 
ties should have been aggravated by their 
defence; for, by universal principles of 
Justice, a man ought to be tolerated in his 
defence, and the defence cannot be consi- 
dered as a part of the crime with which he 
was charged. ‘This subject merits the spe- 
cial notice of the legislature, especially as 
the anomaly has taken place in regard to 
persons obnoxious to public opinion, but 
which, nevertheless, is a precedent for 
other cases, and therefore merits ani- 
mad version. 

— 14.—Capt. O'Callaghan, convicted at 
the Surrey sessions of an assault onthe Rev. 
Mr. Sanrin, son of the Bishop of Dromore, 
in resentment of an affront put on some 
ladies under the captain's protection. The 
jury found the fact; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, recommended the captain to 
the mercy of the court; which, however, 
sentenced him to a fine of 20/. and a 
month’s imprisonment in the House of 
Correction at Brixton, subject to the 
regulations of a prison, destined to the 
punishment of infamous crimes! The case 
has excited so intense an interest through 
the nation, that it is to be hoped, in 
the next session of parliament, measures 
will be adopted to regulate the unsound 
discretion of our inferior tribunals, and the 
indiscriginate discipline introduced into 
jails under the direction of committees of 
magistracy. 

— 15.—A nomerous body of the mer- 
chants of London petitioned the House of 
Commons, praying for the recognitionof the 
independence of the South American 
States. 

—17.—A petition, signed by 10,009 
dissenters, presented to the House of 
Commons, praying for the removal of civil 
disqualifications on account of religious 
opinions. 

— 18.—A numerons meeting of distin- 
guished and respectable characters took 
place at Freemasons’ Tavern, the Earl of 
Liverpool in the chair, when it was unani- 
mously resolved to erect amonument, as a 
tribute of national gratitude, to the late 
eminent James Watt. 

—, —The judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas have extended the rules of the 
Fleet prison to the following limits, viz. 
from the gate of the prison to Chatham- 
place, inclading both sides of the way 
(excepting Fleet-market), and to St. 
Paul's, to Salisbury-court and Shoe-lane, 
including the two churches of St. Bride’s 
and Ludgate; but excepting Ave Maria- 
jane, and Blackfriars gateway. 

The month has been remarkable for its 
nnseasonable coldness and wetness; not 
more than two or thgee days having been 
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of the summer temperature, and free from 


rain, 
MARRIED. 

At St. Mary-le-bone-church, the Rev. 
William Robinson, to Susannah Sophia, 
daughter of Lord Ashbrook. 

At St. Pancras-church, Daniel Smith, 
esq. of Stonehouse, Devonshire, to Mrs. N. 
Stockdale, of Camden-terrace, Camden- 
town. ; 

Join Kingsmill, esq. of Cavendish- 
square, to Elizabeth Katherine, daughter 
of the late Sir Robert Kingsmill, bart. 

At Sunbury, the Hon. Thomas William 
Gage, to Arabella Cecil, daughter of the 
late William St. Quintin, of Scampton- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

George James Duncan, esq. to Lucy 
Wallace, daughter of the late A. Cairn- 
cross, esq. of Montague-street, Russell- 
square. 

Mr. James Ridgeway, jun. of Piccadilly, 
to Miss Martha Hearn, of Crendon Under- 
wood, Bucks. 

Mr. Henry Moore, of Upper Mary-le- 
bone-street, to Miss Manly, late of 
Exeter. 

Mr. Greenway Robins, of Walworth, to 
Miss Cordelia Ware, of Southwark. 

Falconer Atlee, esq. of West Hill- 
house, Surrey, to Emma, daughter of the 
late D. Hardingham Wilson, esq. 

J. Woollam, esq. of Hampstead, to 
Miss Mary Ann Burgess, of Bellevue, 
Clifton. 

Oliver William Span, esq. of the Bengal 
army, to Catherine Elizabeth, daughter of 
Martin Whish, esq. late chairman of the 
Board of Excise. ; 

Joseph Wainwright Hodgetts, esq. of 
Burton-crescent, to Sarah Mayo, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Parkis, esq. of Mecklen- 
burgh-square. | 

George Beaman, esq. of Dean-street, 
Southwark, to Miss Mary Ann Offiey, of 
Henrietta-street, Cavent-garden. 

Mr. D. Hyctt, of the Bank of England, 
to Miss Jane Bishop, of Belle Vue-terrace, 
Kingsland-road. ? 

Charles Wyndham, esq. of Sudbury, to 
Maria Frances, daughter of the late Sir 
William Heathcote, bart. 

At Finchley, Edward Rouse, esq. to 
Elizabeth, daughter of S. Wimbush, esq. 

‘At St. Pancras, New Church, Charles 
Gonne, esq. of York-place, Portman- 
square, to Susanna, daughter. of Daniel 
Beales, esq. of Fitzroy-square. 

H. G. Digby Wingfield, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, to Lucy Mabella, sister to 
E. B. Portman, esq. M.P. for Dorsetshire, 

Robert Whalley, esq. of Aldgate, High- 
street, to Sarah, daughter of George Wit- 
heat, esq. of Dedham, Essex. 

The Rev, Edward Allen, of Blackheath, 
to Anne, daughter of William Whitton, 


ames M. Thompson, of Argyll-place, 


q “sq of Stockwell Common. 


Marriages and Deaths in and near London. 


of Scampston-hall, Yorkshire, 


to Miss Charlotte Gostli Vay) 
ariotte Gost 
hill, Lewisham, atl 
At Chelsea, Major Despar | 
of Infantry, to Anne, dant ane 
Rushworth, esq. of Farringford-hil] “ 
At Sunbury, David Ricardo, ey of 
Gatcombe-park, to Catherine, danghter of 
the late William Thomas St, Quinten, es, 


James Steward, esq. to Eliza, 
of the Rev. Dr. Waits, of Leman” 

S. Jones, esq. to Mrs, Hopkinson of 
Grosvenor-place. ‘ 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, the 
Hon. W. L. Fitzgerald de Roos, Capt. ist, 
Life Guards, to Lady Georgiana, daugt. 
ter of the Duke of Richmond. 

Mr. Charles Little, of Upper Glouce:. 
ter-street, to Rebecca, daugliter of Georse 
Hatchinson, esq. of Harrow, : 

C. W. Tabor, esq. of Balham-ill, to 
Emma, daugiiter of W. Stadbolt, esq. of 
Stockwell Common. 

Mr. Sebastian Garrard, of Panton. 
street, to Miss Harriet Fletcher, of Great 
Marlborough-street. . 

The Rev. Thomas Gregory, of London, 
to Miss Mary Maze, of Bristol. 

DIED. 

At Clapham, 76, John Harris, esq. 

In Cobourg-place, Kennington, 72, Ms, 
Alice Irish, ea 

In South Audley-street, Thomas Chera 
lier, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S, and PMs 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, and 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery do the 
College of Surgeons. Mr, C. had, for 
many years, enjoyed in the metropolis 
great professional celebrity, and held rank 
among the first in his profession, His 
age was 58, and he died of an apoplexy. 
He was author of some medical tracts, 
and of many papers in the periodical works 
of his time. P 

At Ford’s Grove, Winchmore-hill, 5, 
Sarah Thomasin, wife of Edward Busk, es. 

At Cave-house, Battersea, 66, Henry 
Condell, esq. composer of music, 

At Hadley, Middlesex, 69, R. Law- 
rence, €8q. pied 

In Barnard’s Inn, 75, Philip Nere, «: 
Barrister-at-Law, a Commissioner ol 
Bankrupts, and a magistrate for Mid. 
diesex. 64 

At ’ Holloway-terrace, Islington, . 
Matthew Moggridge, esq. many yeal® 
tradesman of Flect-street. — 63 

In Judd-street, Brunswick-squarey sae 
Anthony Healey, esq. long one of the pas 
of the late king. 1p ee 

In Piccadilly, J. Blac 9 E89 

In New N ortstreet, i Lion-sq"as 
93, the Rev. Edmund Garden. 5, 

In Canterbury-place, Lambe 
Peter Watson, esq. Master of the 
Company. + Det om. (80: 

At Camden-town, 78, James 0 Brice 

In Welbeck-street, 74, Rte (3) 
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1824] Deaths in aud neur London. 


late a Licat.-Col.in the Bengal Army, 
ea. a ; : V oe 0) 
(in Queen-square, Westminster, 60, 
ars. Margaret Lees. 
In Surrey-Street, Strand, 70, Richard 


Carter. esg- 


At Thistle Grove, Brompton, 76, George 

TON, E39 ; 

Oe Re. M. Molloy, esq. late Capt. in the 

Grenadier Guards. 

In Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 
78, Lieut -Gen. John Simon Farley. 

In George-street, Hanover-square, Mrs, 
Heaviside, wife of surgeon H, esq. 

In Grosvenor-street, 92, the Hon. Hen- 

ietla Walpole. 

"' Cornhill, 70, Mrs. Bradshaw. 
At Walthamstow, 64, Richard Stain- 
rth, esq. 

‘ Mr. , Marsden, 58, of Southwark, 

a respectable hop and seed merchant. 

At Harefield, Middlesex, 66, Robert 
George Spedding, esq. of Golden-heart 
Wharf, Dowgate. 

In London, Joscph Kemp, m.v. of Sidney 
College, Cambridge, and author of many 
prodactions esteemed by the musical 
world. 

In York-place, City-road, 63, William 
Jones, esy. late of Morton-on-Marsh, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, 19, Divs. 
Cruickshank, wife of Capt. C. 

In Dean-street, Soho, Richard West, esq. 
of St. Alban’s, generally and justly es- 
teemed and lamented. 

At Hammersmith, 83,.T. Burnell, esq. 

In Gloucester-place, Portmman-square, 
69, Philip Braham, esq. 

In Drury-lane, Mr. Oxberry, the come- 
dian. Mr, Oxberry was born in London, 
in 1784, and was intended by his father, a 
respectable tradesman in the parish of St. 
Luke, to be an artist ; but after being some 
tine with Mr, Stabbs, and afterwards two 
years and a half in a bookseller’s shop, he 
became acquainted with a company who 
played at a private theatre, whom he 
joined, His first appearance on the Lon- 
don boards was at Covent-garden Theatre, 
Nov, 7, 1807, and from that time he became 


4 favourite in the metropolis. In addition 


to the profession of an actor, he kept a 
tavern and wine vaults. He was also a 
printer, and had an extensive establishment 
at Camberwell. In this occupation he 
edited a series of plays, and some other 
works connected with the stage, all of 
Which have enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity, His death was sudden, and in the 
prime of life; and we are sorry to learn 
that he has left a widow and children un- 
provided for, although he was a blameless, 
genious, and industrious man. 

At East-Horseley, Surrey, 70, the Rev. 
John Owen, M.A. rector of East-Horseley, 
of St. Bennett's, Paul's Wharf, London, 
Archdeacon of Richmond, in the North- 


Riding of this county, and Chaplain-Gene- 
ral to the Forces. 

In Bedford-row, Mr, Sergeant Man'ey, 
a Commissioner of the Excise, and tur. 
merly Attorney General of the Chester 
Circuit, and an active barrister, 

In Lower Grusvenor-street, Lord Henry 
Thomas Howard Molyneux Howard, Deputy 
Earl Marshal of England, aud brother te 
the Duke of Norfolk. He represenicd 
Gloucester in several parliaments, and sat 
in the present parliament for Steyning. 

At her residence, Seymour-place, Little 
Chelsea, Donna Miyria Theresa de Riego y 
Riego, widow of General Don Rafael del 
Riego y Riego. This lady, whose fortunes 
have so deeply interested public sympathy, 
was the daughter of Den Joaquim dil 
Riego y Bustillo, and Donna Josefa ded 
Riego Florez. She was born on the 15th 
of May, 1890, in the towa of Tineo, capi- 
tal of the district of the same name, in the 
province of Asturias, and was the eldest of 
seven children, having, at the time of her 
death, three brothers and three sisters liv- 
ing, all of whom were separated from her 
by the fatalities of civil war, except one 
sister, Donna Lucie, whom neither peril 
nor privation could distract from the excr- 
cise of that regard and attention which she 
was able to manifest under every trial, 
Within three months after her arrival in 
London, the sanguinary act was perpe- 
trated which extinguished every present 
consolation and future hope. The account 
of his death reached her on the 15th of 
November. Her poor frame could no 
longer rally or resist; she wasted and 
withered daily under the corroding influ. 
ence of a tedious decline, and at length 
closed her unhappy course in the em- 
braces of her sister, attended by her 
devoted protector, the estimable canon, 
and several distinguished and faithful Spa- 
niards, who had, to the latest moment, en- 
joyed the contidence and adhered to the 
fortunes of her husband, and never failed 
in proofs of respect, attention, and regard, 
towards the unfortunate widow, 

In King-street, Holborn, of a rapid 
decline, Mr. James George Barluce, in the 
¢ist year of his age, a young man_ of 
singular self-acquired attainments and ex- 
emplary virtue, In 1817 he suffered the 
amputation of his right arm, which opera- 
tion he bore with a fortitude seldom 
equalled. Iv a short time after he ree 
ceived the Minerva medal from the 
Society of Arts, for a drawing of a por- 
trait, executed with his left hand, on which 
occasion his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, in presenting him with the medal, 
evinced the most sympathetic feeling, 
In 1817 he presented to the Society of 
Arts a drawing of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, executed also with his 
left hand. At the age of 16 he finished : 
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564 Capel Lofft, esq.— Mr. Arthur Kershaw, 


work in 4to. entitled, “The Progress of 
Knowledge in England, from the Conver- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxons tothe End of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” which was 
yublished in December, 1819. He has 
left a work in MS. on the Writings of the 
Poet Gray, whom he enthusiastically ad- 
mired, with several detached pieces, and 
a few specimens of his talent in painting. 
Near Turin, 72, Capell Lofft, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, formerly a magistrate of Suf- 
folk, and well known as a public writer on 
political, legal, poetical, and scientific, 
subjects. He was nephew of Mr. Capell, 
editor of Shakspeare; and, with his for- 
tune, and under his auspices, came into 
life. In 1791 he appeared as one of the 
antagonists of Burke, in one of the best 
pamphlets connected with that famous 
controversy. In 1798 he came before the 
public as the friend and reviser of the 
* Poems of Bloomfield,” to whom he was 
introduced by the editor of this miscellany. 
In 1805 he brought out five volumes of 
“¢ Sonnets,” either originals, or his own 
translations; and soon after, a collection 
of ‘“* Adages and Mottoes from Shak- 
speare.” From their commencement, he 
was also a constant correspondent of the 
Monthly Magazine and Monthly Mirror; 
and, in both, displayed an extent of know- 
ledge, and degree of taste, seldom com- 
bined in the same person. As a magis- 
trate, he distinguished himself as the parti- 
zan of a deluded servant, who, under the 
inflnence of a lover or husband, had con- 
nived at the robbery of her mistress; but 
his zeal so much offended the secretary of 
State, that he was struck ont of the Com- 
mission of the Peace. In 1815 he appeared 
before the public as the legal advocate of 
Napoleon, and showed that his deportation 
to St. Helena was contrary to law as well 
as justice and policy, and thus drew on 
himself much temporary odium from the 
ruling factions, ‘These circumstances, and 
the general enthusiasm which he displayed, 
in regard to objects oppressed by power 
aud the forms of law, rendered his resi- 
dence at Troston uncomfortable; and, 
having neglected his own affairs while 
attending to those of others, he found it 
desirable to retire to the continent, and 
passed the last eight years at Bruxelles, 
Nancy, and in Piedmont, in comparative 
obscurity. He was a man of real benevo- 
lence in every sense in which the word can 
he used ; but, in the display of it, paid too 
little respect to the prejudices of others ; 
while in person, being a caricature of 
human nature, he often lost the influence 
which was due to the integrity and disin- 
terested enthusiasm of his heart. Never- 
theless his mauners were so engaging, his 
habits so gentlemanly, and his conversa- 
tion so intelligent, that he married, for his 


‘ first wife, Miss Emlyn, of Windsor, distin. 


ished tor ber beauty; and, for his se- 


: Ju 
cond, Miss Finch, of Cambri dee [ ly l, 
for her intellectual ace pte 
: . Omplishments 

proof of his varied erudition We neoa 
refer to the pages of this Magazine q Only 
in proof of the admirable Native ne a 
of his mind, to the Sacrifices rales 
made, of interest and fortune to _ 
deemed the honour of the laws What he 
welfare of suffering humanity,’ aad 

In Red Lyon-passage, 70, My. Arty 
Kershaw, a poor scholar, who, for Dear 
half a century, has strogyled against i, 
precarious earnings of a tutor, write 
translator, and corrector of the press i 
was the son of a preacher and medicine 
vender long resident at Nottingham: ho 
in Dublin, but soundly educated under Dy 
Milner at the Grammar-school of Hull 
He afterwards was sent to Kingswood. 
college, to be prepared for the Methods, 
ministry, and proceeded thence to Nor. 
thampton, where he acted as usher ip thp 
academy of Ryland. A very awkwarj 
manner, and great shyness of character, 
totally unfitting him for any public duties, 
he finally settled at Leicester, abont 17%, 
as a private tutor. His earnings wer 
barely sufficient to snstain ature ; but he 
lived in I. pe, and in such aachorite 
wretchedness, as led him, when he ob 
tained small supplies, to indulge in imme. 
derate drinking. Nevertheless, his habits 
of scholastic drudgery recommended hin, 
in 1791, as an usher in Carrick’s academy; 
and, in 1796, as a fit person to compile the 
country news of the Monthly Magazioe, 
an employment which he filled for four o 
five years, till seduced by some knaves to 
undertake the same department in a rival 
and unsuccessful work. He now fell into 
circumstances of difficulty to which bis 
character was unequal; and, among other 
starving jobs, revised an edition of Walk- 
er’s Gazetteer, to which his name Ws 
affixed, and read proofs for printers and 
booksellers at a trifle per sheet. Agais, 
he was received on the Montlily Mage 
zine, but his increased habits of inebriely 
had ruined him. His next adventure ws 
the conducting of a newspaper at ne 
thampton, which, soon failing, he ai. 
another essay of the same kind at She i" 
and, about eight years ago, she : 
London, where, under the growing ™ * 
ties of age, he has jobbed for prim : 
and been a small pensioner on this mise’ 
lany. A gradual decay terminat aon 
life in one of those courts in Fleet e ’ 
whence Paternoster-Row has ek a oe 
been supplied with its indexes . ied bY 
small-ware, at once regretted and pi 
the narrow circle in which he move") 
happily released from @ Rene 
afforded him little actual ony chest 

At his Episcopal house at ly uD. 
the Right Reverend John Buc on $08 
bishop of that diocese. He w 


of Chi- 
Richard Buckner, esq- A — cheste!, 
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1324.] John Buckner, Bishop of Chichester.— Mrs, Penuel Grant. 565 


pester, born the 10th of June, 1734, He 
was educated at the Charter-house, and 
at Clare-hail, Cambridge. He was chap- 
iain in the army at the siege of the Havan- 
nal, and afterwards chaplain to the Duke 
of Rickmond, when he was ambassador at 
Pais. Throagh his interest with that no- 
bleman, he was, in succession, vicar of 
Lyminster and Boxgrove, in Sussex, 
rector of Newdigate, in Surrey, and of St, 
Giles's-in-the-Fields, canon  residentiary, 
archdeacon; and finally, on the death of 
sir William Ashburnham, in 1797, bishop 
of Chichester. At the time of his ad- 
vancement to the Episcopal bench, his 
health was so impaired by an attac!: of 
gall-stones, as to give but little expectation 
of his surviving many months. A gall- 
stone, of the enormous size of three inches 
in length, and one in breadth, had forced its 
way, by an imposthume, through his side ; 
and the wound, through which other gall- 
stones afterwards passed, was kept open 
tor some years. He was afflicted with 
another malady, which, though of an 
alarming and distressing nature, is sup- 
posed to have contributed to his longevity. 
The esophagus was so contracted, that he 
could only swallow very small portions of 
food, and thus he was constrained, from 
necessity, to the most rigid temperance. 
Notwithstanding these infirmities, and 
being through life an invalid, he continued, 
toextreme old age, in the possession of his 
mental and bodily faculties, being con- 
fined, during his last illness, only one day 
to his bed. Bishop Buckner was not a 
man of deep learning, bat of quick and 
lively parts, and might be justly deemed a 
cleverman. In the discharge of his epis- 
copal functions, he was whremittingly 
active and zealous; and few dioceses were 
more anxiously watched, or better regu- 
lated. Though he had strong predilec- 
tions in favour of the episcopal authority, 
his principles were liberal and tolerant. 
In the distribution of his preferment, he 
generally acted from the impressions of 
his own mind, bestowing it on those he 
thought the most deserving, regardless of 
pressing solicitations from the highest 
quarters. It must not be denied, that he 
was not happy in his epistolary cor- 
respondence with his clergy. He allowed 
the warmth of his temper, acting on a 
sense of duty, to betray him into a style of 
dogmatical authority, or querulous dispu- 
tation; but, when the irritation had sub- 
sided, the goodness of his heart prevailed ; 
and a letter, written with asperity, was 
often followed by an act of kindness, In 
person, he was rather tall, very uptight, 
of dignified and imposing manners : though 
his complexion was pallid, his countenance 
Was animated, aud his eyes were remarka- 
bly brilliant and penetrating. During the 
last year, the 90th of his age, he preached 
iwre than once, and confirmed, throughout 


his diocese, several thousand persons. 
His last public act was, two days before he 
died, to admit the Rev, Dr. Slade to the 
deanery. Finding the energies of life fast 
failing, and his body nearly exhausted by 
starvation, but with a mind vigorons to the 
last, his last hours were closed in benedic- 
tion and prayer. On the whole, it may be 
justly said that, though he had some foibles 
and failings, (and who is without some ?) 
the sterling parts of his character prepon- 
derated. His memory will be regarded 
as one who was “fervent in spirit,’ and 
“not slothful in business,” and who was 
actuated, in the discharge of his public 
pws oe by a conscientious regard fo his 
uty. 

At Paddington, Middlesex, in her 
eighty-first year, Penuel, relict of the de- 
ceased James Grant, esq. of Linchurn, 
(clan Duncan,)majorin the king’sAmericau 
regiment, British establishment, daughter 
to the late Alexander Grant, esq. of 
Auchluttair, (clan Allen,) and grand- 
daughter to William Grant, esq. of Lurg 
All, seated in Strathspey, n.p. In this 
venerable and venerated lady were com- 
bined every rare and excellent quality, 
early commencing a life of trouble. The 
world afflicted, but it could not change the 
noble simplicity of her nature, nor unme- 
rited sorrow convert her resiguation inte 
bitterness. ‘Through years of vicissitude 
she sustained many and severe trials, wit 
the firmness of a martyr and paseacs of a 
saint ; cheerful pity was her characteristic, 
benevolence her principle, humanity her 
practice, generosity her delight. As a 
daughter, wife, mother, and friend, her 
virtues were exemplary ; she was a Chris- 
tian in every exalted sense of the word,— 
in morality, in charity, in sound healing, 
in contempt of worldly mindedness, in 
spotless example; and, from the first 
dawn of reason, to the latest hours of 
existence, religion was her solace, when, 
in the last moments, with powers ex- 
hausted, and worn out by prolonged and 
severe bodily suffering, still did the heart 
dictate and voice whisper, from a favour- 
ite psalm, the 25d,—‘** Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me, 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
In life she was respected, esteemed hy her 
acquaintance, honoured by. her friends, 
beloved in her family, and is lamented by 
all who enjoyed the advantage of her 
society, “though lost to sight, she is to 
memory dear.” Knowing what she was, and 
believing where she is, however embit- 
tered our minds now are, or deeply 
wounded our feelings may be, by the loss 
we have sustained, still the recollection of 
her worth comes over us with a serene and 
inspiring influence, calculated to temper 
and animate us in the love of every ex- 
cellency. Iv the endurance of peril and 

privation, 
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566 
privafton, through a earecr of warfare, 
few passed a more arduous ordeal than 
Mrs. Grant, having, with an infant family, 
accompanied her husband from the High? 
lands of Scotland to America, where, pre- 
vious to the ruptare with our colonies, he 
purchased land, and settled in Albany 
county; from whence, on the breaking 


out of the war, Major Graut (then an 


officer on the half-pay of Keith’s High- 
Janders, with which regiment, and the 
Black Watch, he had served many yearsin 
Germany,) joined the British standard, 
beaving his wife and children without the 
Jines, who, after his departure, were con- 
fired to their farm, from which, on hearing 
her two eldest sons were commissioned in 
the English army, from regard to their 
sifety, the mother was impelled to escape 
with them in disguise. Under the 
guidance of Tailor, the celebrated spy, 
sometimes walking, at others on_horse- 
back without saddles, they pursued their 
way, till, near Hackinsack ferry, they were 
observed, aud: hailed by the scouts, on 
whiclt the party endeavoured to push for- 
ward, when a sentinel presented his piece 
at Mrs. Grant, which missed fire three 
times ;‘no other alternative then offering, 
they surrendcred to the Americans, by 
whom ‘Tailor was thrown into prison, 
Mrs. Grant and her children placed under 
restraimt, from which they seized the first 
opportunity to free themselves; the mother 
and sons, (the elder eleven years old,) after 
a walk of forty-nine miles, through woods 
and unfrequented paths, with much diffi- 
culty succeeded in making their way to 
New York, near which Major Grant was 
Stationed, in command of the King's Ame- 
fican regiment. During this hazardous 
journey of 170 mites, from Albany to Long 
Island, when in durance at the Hackinsack , 
Mrs, Grant had in her possession the silver 
token which passed between the Btitish 
eommaniders, and she then was the means 
of having it safely conveyed to the hands 
of General Sir Henry Clinton. Having 
inited with her husband, and placed the 
young soldiers under a father’s protection, 


Mrs. Grant had time to indulge the fears 


of a fond mother, anxious for the welfare 
of four infants, left at the farm in the 
charge of servants; and, subsequently, 
committed to the protection of Congress, 
and the tlren president, General Van Pam- 
brooke, the proprietor, from whom the 


major had purchased land, and for whose’ 
tender care of, and attention to, the wel- 
fare of these helpless pledges, Major and’ 


Mrs. Grant could never snfficiently ex- 


press their gratitude. ‘At an éarly period, 
that great man, Washington, ‘sent the’ 


children unto their parents, with all the 
comtort which his benevolent nature could 
provide for them. July 1782, after au ho- 
nourable and distinguished service on the 


Mrs, Pen uel Grant. 


t the Sa uy 
a vannah | w.: 
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campaign 
Grant lost ‘his lite, Jeavi 
dag and, eight orphans, to 
Oss they. had sustained. ; (- 

fall of = devoted husband eet 
father, The only provision le hiadl the 
ability to bequeath, was an untarnish, 
reputation and a succession of a 
achievements: at their parent’s ‘deve 
the eldest child was a’ youth of sixteen, ti 
Youngest a posthuurons hoy, born six hoy 
after the major’s death, Oi the sl 
of 82, the two. elder. sons, Lienienans 
Alexander and Sweton Graut, from tie 
reduction of their regiment, were placed w 
half-pay ; and they ultimately proceeded 
to the island of Antigua, where, under the 
auspices of a maternal uncle, (Lanchtay 
Grant, esq.) they settled as planters jij 
1794; then called in, they joined the amy 
under General Sir Charles Grey, were x 
the capture of the West India islands; and, 
at Guadaloupe, lead on by Brigadier 
General Synus, while attacking the enemy, 
both brothers were killed, and most uw. 
fortunately for their family, as they lad 
educated the younger children, and a. 
forded their venerated mother a liber 
support, which ceased with their lives, A 
third son, Lieutenant James Lauchta 
Grant, in 1802, lost his life on the coast of 
Africa, while gallantly heading a party of 
seamen to attack a French settlement, be 
then acting as a volunteer under the com 
mand of Captain Edward Sterling Dickson, 
Royal Navy, of his majesty’s ship Inco 
stant.. Major Grant, his five sons, and two 
grandsons, have thus served as officers of 
British artillery and infantry, in a cont 
nued series, from, 1739 to this date, a 
period of eighty-five yeats. Mrs, Grant 
had three brothers and three uncles, {al 
of the clan Grant,) officers of reputation 
in their native Highland corps, some ot 
whoin fell in the fields of Germany, others 
on the plains of America ; aud, of thew, 
severally, Colonel David Stewart (Garth) 
has made honourable mention in his wel 
known work. | It will hardly be credited, 
(though to the trath we pledge ourselves) 
when we further detail, that neither bs 
relict, two daughters, or any other mngnibet 
of Major Grant's family, though all ie 
sitons, have ever reccived the ort ad 
reward, or any recompence, for thet the 
devotion of their dearest relatives to : 
service of their king and country, ee 
long course of years, besides pp 
to the sons, the widow’s usual pensiers 
and a small pittance from on fers 
sionate List, allowed the two an 
We sincerely hope the public pert slits 
be now bestowed on the nnprovirn 
vivors of a gallant father and ci nie ‘ 
thers; and that, from the mC lies 
provision, commensurate to t d the ov'y 
and necessities, may be awarded 
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deeds were known to fame at the battles 
of Dettingen. Fontenoy, Bunker’s-hill, 
Long Island, &c. We cannot but imagine 
a rewarding government has equally the 
disposition and ability to afford a support, 
witable to maintain, with decent comfort, 
their declining years ; and, though standing 
as they do withont friends or influence, we 
are persnaded, were some noble minded 
philanthropist to take up their case, sub- 
stantiated as it is by documents, fairly and 
fully represent it for the favourable consi- 
deration of his majesty’s ministers, surely 
they would not delay redeeming from desti- 
tution those having innumerable other ills 
to bear in addition to the affiicting bereave- 
nient which they have recently sustained, 
in the death of their only supporting con- 
nection, a beloved and deeply lamented 


mother. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. S. Turner, to the rectory of Nettle. 
ton, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. ‘I’. Salway, M.A. to the vicarage of 
Oswestry. 

Rev. James Harriman Hatton, to the 
vicarage of Leckford. 

Rev. Frederick Browning, to the pre- 


bend of Uffeulmbe, Devon. 


Rev. J. Davies, B.A. to the vicarage of 
Panntley, and the perpetual curacy of 
Upleadon, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. J. B. Williams, to the living of 
Lantwit Major, with Lisworni, Glamor- 
ganshire. 

The Rev. Dr. Richards, to hold the per- 
petnal cure of East Teignmouth, with the 
rectory of Stoke Abbot, Dorset. 

Rev. J. 8. Scholfield, M.A. to the vicar- 
age of Luddington, Lincolnshire. 

Rev, Thomas Wilkinson, B.A. domestic 
chaplain to the Marquis of Londonderry. 

Rev. Mr. Ansby, elected chaplain to the 
House of Correction, London. 


Nerthumberland and Durham. 567 


Rev. J. H. Steward, b A, to the vicarage 
of Swardestone, Norfoik, and to the con- 
solidated rectories of Saxlingham Nether- 
gate and Saxlingham ‘Thorpe, in the same 
county, 

Rev, H. W. Simpson, m.a. by the Duke 
of Buckingham to be his domestic 
chaplain, 

Kev. John Morse, to the vicarage of 
Oxenhall, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Charles Heath, mM.a. evening lec- 
turer of Lymington. 

Rev. John Stull, to the prebendal stall of 
Stratton, diocese of Salisbury. 

Rev. J. Cooper, to the thi:d mastership 
of St. Paul’s school. 

Rev. David Evans, to the rectory of 
Jordanstone, Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. —— Bean, to be third master of 
St. Paul's school, 

The Rev. John Thomas O'Neil, to the 
united rectories of Portlemon and Por- 
thangan, diocese of Meath. 

Rev. S. Payne, to the living of Ardagh, 
in the diocese of Cloyne. 

Rev. G. Wilkins, M.a. to the prebendal 
stall of Normanton, in the collegiate 
church of Southwell, 

Rev. M. Sealy, to be domestic chaplain 
to Lord Bayning. 

Rev. B. Lefroy, B.A. to the rectory of 
Ashlie, Hants, 

Rev. J.W. Trevor, M.A. to the rectory of 
East Dereham, Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Hood, to the dignity of Dean 
of the cathedral church of Kilmaeduagh, 
alias Duagh, or St. Coleman. 

Rev. C. Le Poer Trench, to the recto- 
ries and vicarages of Dunleare, Capocke, 
Disert, Moylare, Monastervoys, and 
Dromcare. 

Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham, to be 
prebeudary of Ampleforth, York Ca- 
thedral. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, ; 
Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the lust tiventy-sercn Years, 
i al 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
HE inhabitants of Newcastle within 
the month petitioned Parliament for 

4 Tepeal of the duties on coals carried 
coastwise. 
The members of that laudable institu- 
tion, the Schoolmasters’ Asseciation of 
Newcastle, for the relief of superannuated 
members, held lately their annual meeting. 
Several new members were admitted ; 
and, through the patronage of many distin- 
guished and respectable characters, chiefly 
resident, the funds are represented to be 
i a prosperous state. 
_ The inliabitants of Morpeth lately 
agreed to petition the House of Commons, 

MoxtHLy Mas, No. 397. 


praying that all landlords of houses under 
ten pounds a-year may be liable to the 

poor-rates, . 
Married.) Mr. J. Burrell, to Miss Dees ; 
Mr. M. Jobson, to Mixs E. Wright; Mr, 
J. Reweastic, to Miss G. Melvin; Mr. J. 
Beck, to Miss E. Talmtyre: all of News 
castle.—Mr. W. Wright, to Miss M. Sop- 
pety of Northallerton.—Mr. J. Taylor, 
to Miss M. Tulip, both of Gateshead.— 
Thé Rev. E. Davison, jun. to Mrs. Butler, 
both of Durham.—Mr. J. Service, of Sun- 
detland, to Miss A. Wallace, of Munk- 
weatmouth.—Mr. J. Blakston, of Sun- 
derland, to Miss L. Mitchell, of Lymington. 
Died.| At Newcastle, 23, Mr. P, Snow- 
4D den, 
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den, late cf Gateshead,—Mr. RobertPage, 
n.N.—In Ridley-place, Miss Heron.—In 
Lond-street, Mr. J. Hail. 

At Gateshead, 40, Mr. G. Clegnell.— 
53, Mrs. J. Brown.—Mrs. M‘Kye. 

At Sunderland, 63, Mr. J. Robinson.— 
44, Mr. J. Partis.—47, Mr. 8. Gosgoine. 

At North Shields, 50, Mr. A. Gillies.— 
At an advanced age, Joli Scott, esq. a 
justice of the peace for Northumberland. 

_ At Bishopwearmouth, 53, Mrs. Walker. 
—36, Mr. Robert Scott, of Sunderland. 

At Darlington, 75, Mrs, E. Scott.—-26, 
Mr. R. Jowsey. 

At Tynemouth, 76, Mrs. D. Taylor.— 
75, Mr. J. Carr. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

The imbabitants of Whitehaven lately 
held a meeting, when it was resolved to 
form a bianch society, for the preservation 
of shipwrecked mariners. 

. Married.) Mr, J. Dalton, to Miss M. 
Story; Mr. J. Routledge, to Miss A. 
Vipond, of Old Fish-street ; all of Carlisle. 
—S.G. Warner, esq. of Trinidad, to Miss 
E, Stodart, of Carlisle.—Mr. J. Robley, of 
Carlisle, to Miss A. Stanwix, of Penrith. 
—Mr. E. Wray, to Miss M. Miller; Mr. 
B. M‘Lutire, to Miss M. Venture: all of 
Whitehaven.—Mr, W. Moore, to Miss C. 
Bevans, both of Workington.—Mr. J. 
Lang, to Miss H. Cockburn, both of 
Pemith, 

Died.]| At Carlisle, 74, Mr. Wilford 
Gate, a respectable architect.—52, Mr. J. 
Pattinson.—41, Mrs. E. Saul. 

At Whitchaveu, 19, Mrs. M. Stauton.— 
Mrs. Roper, wife of Capt. R.’ 

At Workington, 62, Mrs. E. Newton.— 
70, Mrs. M. Grave. 

At Kendal, 45, Mr. J. Prickett.—59, 
Mr. J. Atkinson.—40, Mr. 'T. Clark. 

At Wigton, 69, Mr. L. Denwood, of 
Cockermouth—Muis. E, Todd.—65, Miss 
S. Waite. 

At Longtown, 64, Capt, S. Rome.—At 
Kirkland, 68, Mr. Stockdale.—At Aspa- 
tia, 27, Mr. J. Rickerbie-—At Egremont, 
74, Mr. J. Mann.—At Carlton, 77, Mr. 
T. Railtun—At Loagtown, 68, Mr. W. 
Irving. 

YORKSHIRE, 

The York Pitt Club heid their annual 
meeting within the month, when only five 
persons were present. ‘Tis was in conse- 
quence, We would hope, of the clab’s im- 
provement in pohtical knowledge, 

The inhabitants of Leeds lately agreed 
to petition the House of Commons in fa- 
= of Lord Altherpe’s County Court 
i 

The inhabitants of Stokesley, in the West 
Riding, lately agreed to petition the 
House of Commons, for removal of all 
festvictions imposed on the freedom of 
discussion, by speaking or publishing. 
Marrud.| Mr. F, Mennel!, of York, to 





[July 

Miss E. Tatham, of Leeds, both , 
Society of Friends.—Mr. T. B, tat 
jun. to Miss E, Berwick ; Mr, 1. Tee 
to Miss E, Wilkinson ; Mr. W. Monn 
to Miss H. Proctor, of Nile-street: we 
S. Overend, to Mrs. BE. Reuter as 
Leeds.—Mr, ‘I’, Mason, of Hunslet : 
Miss S. Smithson, of Leeds.—Nir. : 
Thwaite, to Miss Holdsworth; Mr, lon h 
Wood, to Miss Wilson: all of Halifay. 
Mr. J. Steal, of Wakefield, to Mis q 
North, of Staniey.—The Rev. (C, Cay 
rector of Headbourne Worthy. ang 
estes to Miss Allison, of Knowstrop 

ouse, 

Died.}] At York, Mr. T, Catley, 

At Leeds, Miss Harper,—6, Mr. R, 
Ellerby.—36, Mr. Wood.—1n Hunslet. 
lane, 76, Mr. J. Walker, a member of the 
Society of Friends, 

At Wakefield, 90, Mr. T. Robinson, late 
of Northallerton.— Mrs, E. Ellis. 

At Huddersfield, c6, Mr. T. Ramsden, 

At Halifax, 32, Mr. J. Mason.—79, Mr, 
W. Baxter.—Mr. T. Boothroyd, 

At Bradford, 52, Mr. T. Green.—4, 
Mr. Robert Mawson, much lamented— 
60, George Mossman, M.p. He was a 
native of Scotland, and received his medi- 
cal education in Edinburgh. His classical 
attainments also were superior; eatly m 
life he obtained one hundred guineas for 
the best Latin translation of a prize essay, 
for which some eminent linguists weie 
competitors, Initiated into medicine u- 
der the auspices of Black, Cullen, and 
Monro, he imbibed the spirit of their e- 
thusiasm, which he ever afterwards retail- 
ed. To the faculty, his Essays on Glan 
dular Consumption, Scrofula, and Digita 
lis, are well known, and duly appreciated: 

At Kelroyad, 33, E. Priestley, esq—At 
Bilton, 61, the Rev. ‘I. Watson. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The magistrates of Lancaster lately 
resoived to petition the House of Coni- 
mons for repeal of the Combination Laws 

Numerons and most respectable “sd 
ings were held within the month at ‘4 
chester and Liverpool, to consider ” 
propriety of petitioning the king in eon 
cil, for recognition of the jnclependenc® 
of Sonth America. Several elognel 
speeches «ere delivered in both places, a 
which the advantages to the ung 
of this country were cleaily shown. “a 
petition of the Liverpool mecting ost 
that Liverpool exports more cotton ae 
to Spanish America aus Brazil than 4 the 
United States; and that in 1820, <s 05 
three succeeding years, no lewer t 7 ain 
vessels cleared ont from that we ao 
ricus parts of North and South — and 
lately under the dominion of Spa! 
Portugal. is H. 

Marvied.} Mr. J. Lear, to =e 4 
C . Mr, W. Lonsdale, to ts 
} rostun 5_ Mr. ‘ asta , Broadhea'': 
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roadhead ; Mr. T. Thompson, to Miss H, 
Wallworth ; Mr. J. Gaskin, to Miss &. 
Boardman: all of Manchester.—Mr. R. 
Anderson, of Manchester, to Miss M. 
Stott, of Shaw.—W. Harter, esq. of Leat- 
square, Manchester, to Miss F. W. Wat- 
kins, of Mayfield, near Bolton. 

Died.] At Manchester, 22, Mrs. M. 
Parsons. —59, Mr. J. Barnes.—45, Mr. J. 
Peel, of the firm of Messrs. Peel and 
Williams. 

At Salford, 60, Mrs, Gunson.—$?1, Mr. 
P. Leicester, of Hulme, 

At Liverpool, N. Lawrence, esq.—-26, 
Mrs. M‘Nathan. 

At Warrington, 65, the Rev. J. Crow- 
ther, a much and justly esteemed minister 
anong the Methodists. He was author of 
“ Portraiinre of Methodism,” “ Scripture 
Gazetteer,” &c. 

At Blackburn, 75, R. Cardwell, €sq. 

CHESUIRE. 

The Dissenters of Chester lately agreed 
to petition Parliament for repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Act. 

Married.}| Mr. E. Bateman, to Miss A. 
Hall, both of Chester.—Mr, G. Gamon, of 
Rrewers’-hall, to Miss E. Bateman, of 
Chester.—J. Stansfield, esq. of Maccles- 
field, to Miss M. Bates, of Stavley-bridge. 
—R.-H. Greg, esy. of Quarry Bank, to 
Mary, daughter of R. Phillips, esq. of the 
Pak, Prestwich. 

Died.] At Chester, 25, Mr. J. Davies, 
of Liverpool.—In the Abbey-squate, 22, 
Miss Jane Vernon. 

At Macclesfield, 66, Mrs. Jones.—Mrs. 
Marianne Cocksou. 

At Eccleston-rectory, Fanny, daughter 
of the Rev. W. Yates. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Murried.} Mr.“W. Turner, to Miss M. 
A. Goodwin; Mr, Weatherhead, to Miss 
A. Wright: all of Derby.—Mr. J. Smith, 
of Derby, to Miss F. Fernyhongh, of Ash- 
borne.—Mr. S$. Humpston, of Derby, to 
Miss M. Hall, of Ashborne.~Thomas 
Worthington, esq. to Miss Aune Hassall, of 
Hartshorn, 

Died.] At Derby, Mr. A. Turner.—In 
Bold-lane, Mrs. E. Pearson. 

At Belper, Mrs. Booth. 

At Haie--zreen, 70, Jobn Bainbrigge, 
€sq.-—At London Bridge, New Mills, Mr. 
S. Bridge—At Wadshelf, 41, Mr. 'T. 
Widdowson.—At Chaddesden, 41, Mr. S. 
Rees, gciierally regretted. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Marvicd.] Mr.'T. Chilton, to Miss A. 
a, mes; Mr. R. Hoe, to Miss M. Parker ; 
ur. J. Herbert, to Miss "M. Mason; Mr. 

- Trusswell, to Miss Lee: all of Notting- 
anm—Mr, J, Hummel!, of New Snenton, 
> Miss E. Bull, of Nottingham.—Mr. J. 

SOK, Of Woolpack-lane, Nottingham, to 
“Hes A. Guest, of Southsvell. 

Died.) At Nottingham, in Walnut-tree- 


lane, 45, Mrs, A. Hollingshead. Tn Grev- 
honnd-street, 68, Mr. A. Chambers. . 

At Newark, 75, Mrs. M. Hineliley.— 
74, Mr. R. Peot.—47, Mr. W. Andrews. 

At Mansfield, Miss E. Sellers. —43, Mr, 
W. R. Heyvate, of Manchester. 

At Skegby-hall, 19, Mrs, Dodsley, wife 
of Jolin D. esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. R. Jenkinson, of Fenton, 
to Miss E. i ancaster, of Newark.—Mr. J. 
Revell, of Westbrough, to Miss M. Wee 
thers, of Newark. 

Died.) At Grantham, 42, John Haddon 
Asquith, esq. of Ripon. 

At Louth, 49, Richard Bellwood, esq. 
town-clerk. 

At Grainthorpe, 62, the Rev. B. Kiddal, 
Baptist minister, 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Considerable distress exists among the 
stocking-makersof Leicesterand the adjoin- 
ing towns and villages, whose wages have 
lately been reduced trom the ‘statement 
prices.” Numerous bodies paraded the 
towns, and obtained rel.ei (rom their mise- 
rable condition and the justness of their 
demands, 

Married.]} Mr. J. Fletcher, to Miss A. 
Chamberlain, bath of Louguhborough,—Mr. 
J. Mavyson, to Miss S. Brown, both of 
Hinckley.— Mr. G. Dalton, of Barwell, to 
Miss 8. Vierey, of Hinckley. 

Died.] At Leicester, in the Swine-mar- 
ket, Mr. Stead, snddenly.—Ia Neal’s-yard, 
Mr. S, NealL—Mr. Valentine. 

At Loughborough, 29, Mrs. M. Ball.— 
24, Mr. J. Potter. 

At Earl Siulton, Mr. Orton.—At Quorn- 
don, the Rev. T. Owen, for twenty-five 
years the much-respected_ pastor of the 
united Presbyterian congregations at 
Loughborongh and Mountsorrel. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A petition within the mouth was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons from Mr. 
Blount, of this county, a mucti-esteemed 
Roman Catholic gentleman, which, as 
the opizicn of the whole Catholic body is 
involved, we give insertion to, It ¢om- 
plained of the publication of a pamphlet 
by the Rev. J. Bell, a clergyman ot the 
establishment, eutitled the “ Protestant 
Catechism ;” in which the author asserted, 
that the Koman Catholics held it as a te- 
net, that no faith was to be kept with he- 
retics, The Society for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge republished this 
pamphlet. The petitioner disclaimed such 
tenet, and affirmed that he was supported 
by the opinion of six Cathoiic universities ; 
who held unanimously, also, that tie pope 
had no civil power within the realm of 
England, nor could he absolve its subjects 
from their oath of allegiance. — 

Married.) Mr. T. Gibbins, jun. of Wol- 


verhamptou, to Miss Chamberiain, of the 
Fordhon:es. 
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Fordhonses. — At Wolverhampton, W. 
Mannix, esq. M.v. to Ann Judith, daugh- 
ter of W. Beetlestone,—Mr. J. Botteley, 
of West Bromwich, to Miss F. Botteley, 
of Dawley.—W. Worthington, jun. esq. 
of Burton-upou-Trent, to Miss M. Calvert, 
of Houndlili, 

Died.] At Litchfield, in Wade-street, 
77, Mr. T. Thornton. 

At Stone, 58, the Rev. Richard Bucke- 
ridge, LL.B. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

We have been early friends to Sunday- 
achool Societies, as the seed-plots for the 
culture of the general virtues, and as intro- 
ductions to the propagation of scientific 
and other knowledge. We state with 
pleasure that the second anniversary of the 
Birmingham Sunday-School Society for 
Ireland, took place within the month ; the 
Earl of Roden in the chair. Many of the 
excellent speeches stated the increasing 
good that was visible among the poor 
peasantry of Ireland, who appeared to be 
vensible of the importance of education, 
but were prevented from procuring it by 
their own nairow or contracted means. 
Much consideration for the situation of the 
poor of Ireland was evinced. 

Married.] Mr. J. Aston, of St. Panl’s- 
square, to Miss L. L. A. Meredith, of Old- 
square; Mr. E, Day, to Miss S. Greensill ; 
Mr. J. Pountney, of Lances:er-street, to 
Miss E. Green, of Russell-street : all of 
Birmingham.—Henry Radford, esq. to 
Miss Freer, both of Atherstone. 

Died.] At Warwick,70, Mr. E. Atkins. 

At Birmingham, Maria, wife of J. K. 
Booth, m.p.—In Woodcock-street, 61, 
Mrs. E. Ashbyshaw.—Mrs. M. A. Barton. 

At Coventry, 27, Mr. J. Jackson. 

At Highfield, Fdgbaston, 58, Mrs. E. 
Britten. — At Edgbaston-house, Sarah, 
wife of W. Francis, esq. 

: SHROPSHIRE, 

_ Married] William Jones, esq. of Har- 
rington, to Miss A, Stanier, of Leaton.— 
Mr. W. Harris, of Moston, to Miss A. 
Heatly, of Lee Brockhurst. — Robert 
Ferriday, esq. of the Hay, to Miss Sophia 
Eastwick, ‘of Weekley. — Mr. R. P. 
Charleton, of Grafton, to Miss H. J. 
Libwall, of Clyro. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, on Collége-hill, 
Mrs. Wilding.—20, Miss H. F. Ford.— 
On the Wyle Cop, 94, Mr. F. Besford. 

At Wellington, Mrs, Rider, of Crud- 
—. 

t Bridgenorth, 84, W. Haslewood, esq. 

At Coalbrookdale, 64, Mrs. Embery. 

At Donnington Wood, 73, Mr. Horton. 
—84, Sir John Hill, Bart, of Hawkstone 
Park. He represented Shrewsbury in 
Pailiament fourteen years, and was Colonel 
of the North Shropshire Yeomanry Cavalry 
until kis death, He was generally and 


_ justly esteemed and tamented, after a long 


_ 


and active career, in which he he 
father of a distinguished “or lay on 
a venerated patriarch. si ae 


sii lee nae 

arrt r. E.G. N 

Miss J. Newcombe, of Ridge le 
Mr. J. S. Jackson, of Stourport, to Mig 
H. Ling, of Bridgenorth, — Mr W ry 
Protheroe, to Miss C, Timminis, of Dui, 

Died.] At Worcester, at ay advances 
age, Mrs. Horton, widow of James H 
of Moseley-hall.— 76, Mrs, Rowley af 
Stourport, deservedly regretted, In Sen 
som-street, 72 Mr. T. Ga 1 
Miss Wilkins, enaaiin, 

’ HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Hayter, to Miss ¥, 
Mills, both of Hereford.—Mr. R, Mason 
of Moor-court, to Miss Margaret Smith 
of Gallertop. 

Died.) At Withington, John Palmer, 
esq. senior alderman of Hereford, de. 
servedly esteemed and _ regretted—st 
Breinton, 69, H. H. Williams, esq. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The foundation stone of an elegant Ar 
cade, to lead from St. James's Barton to 
Broadmead, Bristol, was within jthe 
month Jaid by M. Wrayford, esq. one of 
the spirited proprietors. ‘The arcade will 
surpass in elegance and convenience, Bur- 
lington Arcade in London, ‘The fields 
behind’ St. Jame’s-parade, Kingsdown, 
are soon to be occupied by squares and 
crescents, 

A new road is about to be made from 
Bristol, through Wraxhall, to Clevedon 
beech, whence the Welsh mails are to be 
conveyed across to Cardiff. A saving of 
twenty-four miles will thas be effected 
in the distance between that city aud 
Cardiff. 

Married.] Mr. Richard Carveth, of 
Southgate, to Miss S. Daniell, of Eastgate. 
street; Mr. James Luke, of Barton Ter. 
race, to Miss E. Herbert, of Northgate 
street: all of Gloucester. — Mr. } 
Pritchard, jun. of Maudlin-lane, to Miss 
A. Pritchard, of ‘Tancred-house, Kings 
down.—William Meall, esq. Major, a 
bay establishment, to Miss S. Finch, 
the Promenade, Cheltenham. °3 

Died.] At Bristol, im Park-street, 
James Sutton, esq. a 

At Cheltenham, Mr. T. gg 
William Lawson, esq. of Millthorp, 
moreland. 

At Cirencester, 73, Mrs. Cambridge, 
generally beloved and lamented. | 

At Monmouth, Mr, Cowling. ro 

At Berkeley, 78, Mrs. Chun 
Shipston on Stour, 71, Miss A. f Boar 
At Arlington, Mr. William Hall, 0 
ton on the Water. aie 

OXFORD —_ 

The Chancellor's prizes for this yet 

have been adjudged as follows: Lalia 
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Latin Essay : * Coloniarum spud Graecos 
et Romanos inter se Comparatio.” Ewd, 
Bouverie Pusey, B.A. of Christ Church, 


now Fellow of Oriel Colleze.— English 


Essay: 


«“ Athens in the tine of Pericles, 
and Kome in the time of Augustus,” 


William Ralph Churten, B.A. of Queen's 
College, now Fellow of Oriel Colleze — 


| Lalin Verses: “ Babylon.” 


- 


Robert Wim. 
Mackay, Commoner of Brasenose College. 
—Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize — English 
Verse: “The Arch of Titus,” John 
Thomas Hope, Connnoner of Christ Church. 

Married.] Mr. J. Bowers, to Miss S. 
Ashley; Mr. T. Dilly, to Miss E. Harris: 
all of Oxford.—Mr. W. Jordan, of Marton, 
to Mrs. C. Bodington, of Banbury.— Mr. 
W. Jones, to Miss Styles, both of Nuneham 
Courtenay. — Mr. E. L. Franklin, of 
Ewelme, to Miss M. M. ‘Taylor, of Bur- 
colt. 

Died.j At Oxford, in Grove-street, 73, 
Mr. W. Eustace. —59, William ‘Tubb, esq. 
banker. 

At Henley on Thames, Miss M. W. 
Norton.—Miss P. Cooper. 

At Great Milton, 63, Mr. W. Eustace. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE. 


The Society of Arts, at their late meet- 
ing, presented to Messrs, Cowley and 
Staines, of Winslow, Bucks, for cultivating 
twelve acres of poppies, and obtaining 
therefrom 196!b. of opium, thirty guineas. 
It was by the chairman, the Duke. of 


Sussex, stated, that this opium had been ~ 


sold for 2s. per lb. more than any of 
foreign growth which tad been brought 
into the market. 

Married.] Mr. Avery, to Miss King, 
both of Aylesbury.—Jolin Biggs, esq. of 
Reading, to Mrs. Bailey, of Castle-hill.— 
William Codrington, esq. of Newhouse, 
Berks, to Miss Letitia Wyndham, of 
Dinton. 

Died.] At Aylesbury, Mr. J. Peck. 

At Windsor, 43, Mrs, A. Heiford, much 
respected, 

At Eton, 31, Mr. J. Hurst.—Mr. Levy. 

At High Wycombe, 76, Catlierine, 
widow of — Stanton, esq.—At Olney, 21, 
Miss Lydia Gaunlett. 


HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Four or five men, armed, lately broke 
open the house of Mr. Jolin Haiues, at 
Cole Green, near Hertford, steward of 
Earl Cowper. Their attack was resisted, 
but they succeeded in taking away pro- 
perty to the amount of 20001. 

Marrivd.] ‘The Rev. — Walter, a pro- 
fessor at the East India College, to Miss 
Baker, of Bayford bury. 

Died.}] At Hertford, 72, Mrs. Ann 
Medcalte. ; | 

At Wynches, William Anthony, esq.— 
"homas Blackmore, esq. of Briggins-park, 
Rear Ware, 


 ) 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Married.| George Platel, esq. of Peter- 
borough, to Catherme, daughter of George 
Greenway, esq. of Attleborough-hall.— 
Mr. J. Leete, of Finedon, to Miss Hard- 
wicke, of Wellingborough.—Mr. J. B. 
Howes, of Irthlingborough Grange, to Miss 
S. Lucas, of Hollowe!l.—John Scott, esq. 
of Maidsmorton, to Miss Avis, of Wedon. 

Died.} At Northampton, 61, Mr. D. 
Griffiths, generally regrétted—In St. 
Giles’s-square, 78, Mra. Elizabeth Rokeby. 

At Peterborough, 64, Mrs. M. Wyld- 
bore. 

At Daventry, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles Rattray, M.v. 

At Barby, 27, Miss S. Abbott.—At 
Glaston, the Hou. G. Watson.—At Milton, 
60, Mr. Jos. Gibbs.—At Westwood, 38, 
Mr. P. Ellis. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
The chancellor's gold medal for the 


best English poem, by a resident undergra-' 


duate, was lately adjudged to W. M. 
Praed, scholar of Trinity College. Sub- 
ject,—Ath-ns. 

Marricd.] Mr. T. Woodley, of Cam- 
bridgé, to Miss Caroline Smith, of Sidbury- 
hall, Salop.—Mr. J. Feast, to Miss Hem- 
mington, both of Chatteris. —Mr. Barlow, 
to Miss C. Smith, of March.—Mr. J. 
Blackborn, to Mrs. Catling, of Elm, 

Died.]) At Cambridge, 84, Mrs, M, 
Leatiilevy.—21, Mrs. R. Smith. 

At Newmarket, 44, Miss Harriet 
Edwards. 

At Soham, 75, Mrs. Elsden,—At March, 
78, the Rev. R. Bevie.—At an advanced 
age; Owen Gray, esqg.—At Upwell, Mr. F. 
Smith. 

3 KORFOLK. 

Married ] Mr. W. Bambridge, of St. 
Andrew’s, to Mrs. J. Procter, of St. 
Peter’s Mancroft; Mr. G. Grinling, to 
Miss Baker: all of Norwich.—Mr, C. 
Aldis, to Miss M. A. Webb, both of Yar- 
mouth.—Mr. W. Hunter, to Miss Raven, 
beth of Lynna.—Mr. W. Church, jun. of 
Diss, to. Miss E. Church, of Eye. 

Died.] At Norwich, in Calvert-street, 
67, Joseph Clover, esq.—21, Mr. G. D. 
Stone.—In St, Stephen's, Mrs. Nudd. 
In Goat-lane, Mrs. Nudd.—In King- 
street, 84, Mrs. Forster. 

At Yarmouth, 59, Mr. T. Butcher.—42, 
Mr. W. Bayes.—38, Mr. J. Day.--40, 
Mis. S. Lake.—79, Mr..H. Knowles.—79, 
Mrs. H. Turrell —74, Mrs. M. Meek. 

At Thetford, 83, Mr. J. Theodorick.— 
—34, George Mingay, esq. of the West 
Suffolk militia, deservedly regretted. 

At Saxthorpe, 75, Mr. T, Davey.—At 
Thurning, 62, Mrs. A. Sidney.— At South- 
town, 56, Mr. J. Lovewell.—At Burnham 
Sutton, Mrs. E. Overman, generally and 


deservedly beloved and lamented. 
SUFFOLK, 
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SUFFOLK. 

Married.} Mr. J. Munro, to Miss S. 
Pearl; Mr. J. J. Crow, to Miss R. Hale: 
allof Bury.—Mr. Otzman, to Miss Bed- 
well, both of Ipswich.—Mr. W. Mills, to 
Miss Reynolds, both of Sudbury.—Mr. J. 
Hayward, of Sitow-market, to Miss M, 
Barch, of Mendlesham.—The Rev. E. 
Cobbold, of Biaxhall, to Louisa, daughter 
of the late Rev. T. D. Plestow, of Watling- 
ton-hall.—Mr. W. Mudd, of Holbrook, to 
Miss M. A. Martin, of Sudbury. 

Died.] At Bury,75, Mr. Stephen Pavis, 
of Southgate-miil.—Mr. Lillistone, late of 
Rickinghall.—75, Mr. B. Bridge. 

At Ipswich, 20, Miss Harriet Acams.— 
Mr. TV. Dobson, suddenly.—90, Nirs. J. 
Cudd.—87, Mr. William Cole: he was con- 
sidered one of the ablest land-surveyors of 
his day. 

At Woodbridge, 42, Mrs. M. Jacob, re- 
gretted.—Mr., H. Carter, much respected. 
ESSEX. 

An alarming explosion and discharge of 
rockets, shells, &c. lately took place at the 
factory of Sir W. Congreve, at West Ham. 
The roof of the building was forced off, and 
two or three workmen severely injured. 

Married.| Mr. J. Jarvis, to Miss M. 
Packingham.—Mr, W. Pearson, to Miss 
E. Strutt: all of Colchester.—Mr. W. 
Cant, of Lawford, to Miss Bowles, of Man- 
ningtree.—Mr. J. C. Cartwright, of Brain- 
tree, to Miss H. Lorkin, of Bocking.— 
Joha Lamb, esq. to Miss E. Cooper, both 
of Ardleigh. 

Died.] At Colchester, Mr. Hutton.— 
Mr. Knott.—85, Mr. Spalding, late of 


* Bory.—65, Mrs. Carr. 


At Harwich, 31, John, son of Dr. Has- 
lam, of Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 

At Saffron Walden, 87, Mr. Adams.— 
82, Mrs. Erswell. 

At Witham, 66, Mr. Daniell.—At 
Monckwith-farm, Mr. Jos. Simpson.—At 
Broomfield, Mr. J. Overall.—At Widford, 
Mr. ‘I. Whittaker. 

KENT. 

The Philosoplical and Historical So- 
ciety of Canterbury, lately resolved to pe- 
tition the House of Commons for the re- 
jection of Mr. Owen's plan, as “ vi- 
sionary.” 

Married.|] Mr. T. Timpson, of Tenter- 
den, to Miss S. Lewis, of Canterbury.— 
Mr. Piddock, of Howfield, to Miss Gold- 
finch, of Canterbury.—Mr,. C. Grant, to 
Miss F. Corbett; Lieut. Mudge, r.N. to 
Miss K. H. Jell: all of Dover.—Mr. 
Warman, of Sandwich, to Miss Reynolds, 
of Dover.— Mr. A Cook, to Miss A. 
‘Taylor; Mr. Tadhunter, to Miss Dixon: 
all of Margate.—Mr. W. Frazer, to Miss 
C, Miller, both of Folkestone. 

Died.) At Canterbury, in Bridge street, 
at an advanced age, Mrs. Bushel. —In 
Winche-street, 80, Mr. King, 
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[July 
At Dover, in St. Georoe'sn, | 
S. Wright, deservedly regetcan a 
At Chatham, Mrs, §— Watt.— 
W. Smith.—65, Mr. , * Watson hid 
Breadley, suddenly, 90s Me 
At Folkestone, 78, Mrs, 


Mrs. Johncoek. m Smith, 


; ; SUSSEX. 

The dissenters of Chichester latel 
agreed to petition the Honse of Con 
mons for repeal of the Corns 

A melancholy accident late 
off Boynor. Four men oa cee ~ 
ont im a pleasure boat, when the as 
climbed up to attach a silk handkercis 
to the mast head, at the same moment 
that one of the men was reaching after 
something‘ in the sea, when the. litt 
vessel swayed on one side and upset — 
Four were drowned, 

Married] J. Powell, esq. to Mix 
Hussey ; both of Chichester—Mr. Lee 
to Miss E. Turner; Mr. W. Hersee, t 
Miss C, Street: all of Arundel. 

Died.] At Chichester, in South-street, 
Mrs. Groves.—In North-street, 84, Joho 
Newland, esq.—Miss M. Bennett. 

At Brighton, in the King’s read, Mr, 
Mocatta.—Hon. Ann, widow of Col. F, 
Metzner, of East Bourne.—Iu Manchester. 
Street, 92, Mis. E. Henwood.—Ia St 
James’s.street, Mr. G. Sealey, sen. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts and Sciences, lately presented the 
silver Ceres medal to Mr. Mears, of Dur- 
ley, for manufacturing Bonnets from 
British grass, in imitation of Leghorn. 

Married.] Mr. ‘VT. Lovell, to Miss 1. 
Roliss, both of Portsmouth.—John Kay, 
esq. R.N. to Miss E. Woollgar, of Gosport. 
—Mr. J. Blake, jun. to Miss E. Hinks 
both of Lymington.—Mr. Parr, 0 Mis 
J. Hicks, both of Ringwood.—Mr. T. 
Soffe, of Badmiaston-farm, to MissTaylor, 
of Hythe.—Mr. T. Thorp, jun. of Wier 
Mill, Old Alesford, to Miss M. 4 
Carpenter, of Bighton. : 

Died.] At Winchester, in Colebrock: 
street, at an advanced age, Mrs. Rozers. 

At Portsmouth, 45, Mr. Benj. Oaksho 
deservedly regretted, — Capital 
Thompson, R.N.—In St. Thomas® 
Mrs. Parker.—Mrs. W. Young. 

At Portsea, Mr. Slade.—In Queen: 
street, Mrs, Field. will At 

At Alresford, 52, Mrs. S. ee ae 
Hill, near Southampton, Mrs. West fie 
Emsworth, 55, Edward Leningi | © 
deservedly regretted. — At cher 
Mount, near Southampton, 41, — Le 
King, esq. merchant, of Southamp , 
At Ringwood, 79, Wiiliam Tice, esq: 

; WILTSUIREs of Or 

Married.] Stephen Mills, €84- <¢ af 

— Miss Mertis; 
cheston St. George, to Milford. 
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Nilford.—John Edridge, esq. of Pock- 


eidge house, Corsham, to Kitty, daughter 


Sof the Rev. C. F. Bond, vicar of Mar- 
j gareting. 


SOMERSETSIHIIRE. 

It has been recenily determined to 
proceed with the long contemplated canal 
fom Bridgewater to Bridport, by which 
ships of large burthen may navigate from 
the Bristol to the English channels, with- 
out the delay of rounding the Land's End, 

Married.) John Gabbett Spiers, esq. to 
Miss Griftth, of Belvidere, Bath.—Mr. 
W. Rossiter, of Frome, tu Miss Arundel, 
daughter of the late Thomas Gale, esq. of 
Chester.—Mr. T. Matthews, of Dunkirk, 
war Devizes, to Miss Vining, of Yeovil. 
—\r. C. Smith, of Newton-street, Loe, 
to Miss Veal, of Coritou.--Mr. J. Veate, 
to Miss H, Humphrys, of Norton St. 
Phillips. 

Died.] At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Flower, generally respected. — In 
Sydney-buildings, 75, Mr. J. Bedtord, of 
Northumberland-place. — 49, Margaret, 
wite of Sir Geo, Abercrombie Robinson, 
hart. of Bath House, ‘Taunton, deservedly 
lamented—The Rev. J. Josias Conybeare, 
late vicar of that parish. He was educated 
at Westminster School, and in the year 
1793 was admitted sciolar of St. Peter's 
College, Westminster; having throughout 
the whole examination which precedes such 
admission distinguished himself in a most 
eminent manner, so as to have been con- 


- stantly at the head of those who stood ou’, 


and finally having been admitted at the 
lead of Ins election. The reputation for 
abilities and scholarship which he then es- 
tablished had been anticipated in conse- 
quence of the distinguished talent shewn 
in his school exercises, and was afterwards 
Supported throughout his stay at West- 
minsier insuch a manner as to vindicate to 
lim the character of the cleverest boy and 
the best sebolar then in the school. In 
1797 he was eiccted a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and in that University he 
Mantamed a reputation as distinguished 
as that of his earlier years. Besides Col- 
lege prizes which he obtained, taking al- 
Ways the first place, he gained the Uni- 
‘ersity nader graduate’s prize: his Latin 
Peem Lemg distinguished, as his verses al- 
“ays Were, by a fine poetic taste, a faci'ity 
st €xpression and harmony of numbers, 
Which were aluays his own, When the 


Rev. Dr. Carey, now Lord: Bishop of 


Excter, wont from Carist Church as Head 
or 


ay of Westminster School, in 1803, 
8, Conybeare undertook for a while the 


office (much below his great talents) of 


“Vusher there. He returned to his stu- 


dentship at Christ Church in a short time, 


but not nntil his usnal kindness had made 
' ceneraiiy: beloved by the boys of the 
“HR over whieh he was placed, About the 


same time he was made prebendary of York, 
by that great scholar and distinguished 
prelate, the late Archbishop Markham, 
His merits raised him successively at Ox- 
ford to the offices of AngloSaxon Professor, 
and afterwards. of Regius Professor of 
Poetry. ‘The vicarage of Batheaston, on 
which he lived a blessing to his parishion- 
ers during many years, was his only charelg 
preterment, except that above mentioned. 
In the present year he had just delivered 
the Bampton Lectures, when an attack of 
somewhat the same nature with what he 
had before experienced, deprived his 
country, and our own neighbourhyod in 
particular, of one whose loss we may long 
lament, but shall scarcely see replaced. 
His talents were of .the very first rate 
description. In languages, in poetry, in 
taste, he was distinguished far above his 
contemporaries ; as a chemist, éminent ; as 
a mineralogist, perhaps unrivalled. 

At Wells, 21, Mr. F. Brookes, of 
London. 

At ‘Tannton, in his 109th year, Mr. J. 
Taylor. ' 

At Midford, Mr. Sam. Perkins, sen. 
deservedly regretted.—At Fortnight, 87, 
Mrs, Aldrit, much respected. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Two hundred men are now employed 
on new public works at Bridport. A 
canal is to be cut from that place through 
the heart of the county of Dorset, to form 
a junction with the canals near and about 
Taunton, Bridgewater, Bristol, &c. 

Married.} Mr. J. Kundel, to Miss 
Friend, both of Poole.—Mr. Dashwood, 


of Sturminster, to Miss A. Cockeram, of | 


Cerne Abbas. 

Died.] At Sherborne, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William Toogood, esq, 

At Beere Regis, 24, the Rev. Jno. 
Dickinson. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. A. H. Bartrum, to Miss 
Smith—Mr. G. Sercombe, of Bovey 
Tracey, to Mrs. Bazely, of Exeter.—Mr. 
J. Ash, of Salcombe, to Miss E. Jarvis, of 
Piymouth.—Mr. E. Brimblecombe, to 
Miss Marian Marshall, of Plymouth.—Mr, 
P. Down, of Devonport, to Miss A. 
Kibby, of Plymouth.—At Stonehouse, 
Mr. J. Hare, to Miss A. Campbell. 

Died.] At Exeter, 35, Mrs. E. Rickard, 
deservedly regretted.—In St. Sidwell's, 
Nicholas Potts, esq. of Newcastle-upon- 
‘iyne.—5y9, Mrs. M. Hopping, justly la- 
mented. — Gertrude, wife of Thomas 
Hutchinson, esq. barrister. 

At Plymouth, 22, Miss L. B. Newell.— 
Capt. H. C. ‘Thompson, R.N. suddenly, 
—45, Mr. Metherell. 

At Barnstaple, 70, Mr. J. Dinner. 

At Exmouth, Mrs. Norris, late of 
Exeter.—At Hillersdon-house, Collumpton 
Christiana, widow of Major-Gen. Burn, 

—At 
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574 Cornwall-—-Wales—Seatland, 8c. 


—At Paddafin-cottage, Totnes, 37, Wm. 
Branford, esq.—At Brymore, near Cap- 
nington, Sir Phillip Hales, bart. — 

At Fordton, 90, Mrs. E. Davy, ge- 
nerally lamented. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.| Mr. Barrett, of Truro, to Miss 
Sansom, of Liskeard.—Mr, E. Hockett, 
to Miss E. James, both of Penryn.—Mr.R. 
Crabb, to Miss E. Knight, both of 
Liskeard. — Mr. E. Lawer, of Cubert, 
to Miss Hawks, of Cranstock. — Mr 
Beckerleg, to Miss Westlake, both of 
Lostwithiel. 

Dised.] At Falmouth, Miss M. Gloyns. 

At Truro, Mrs. Cocks —Mrs. Roope, 
regrettéd. 

At Padstow, 84, Mr. R. Falk, de- 
servedly lamented, 

At Rose-hill, near Tregony, Mr. W. 
Paul, of London.—At Stratton, Mrs. 
Arnall, of Camelford, regretted. 

WALES. | 

Married.} Mr. W. Lowther, to Miss S. 
Madge, both of Swansea.—Mr. Williams, 
of Bideford, to Miss A. Day, of Swansea. 
—Mr. J. Petherick, of Cardiff, to Miss 
M. Williams, of Merthyr.—Henry Thomas, 
esq. to Miss R. Edwards, both of Merthyr. 
—The Rev. Wat. Edwards, of Llanble- 
thian, Glamorganshire, to Miss Sar. 
Powell, of Cwmwyse, Breconshire. 

Died.] At Swansea, Mrs. Carder.—Mr. 
1D. Roderick, jusUy respected.—68, Mr. 


_M. Symmons. 


At Haverfordwest, Thomas Bowen, 
esq. late a partner in the Union Bank, in 
that town. 

At Bangor, 35, Mr. W. Parry. 

At Fountain-hall, near Carmarthen, 76, 
Flizabeth, widow of Arthnr Jones, esq. 
justly esteemed and lamented,—At Treg- 
rose, Glamorganshire, 64, Josep Davies, 
esq. deservedly regretted. 

SCOTLAND. 

The merchants of Glasgow lately held a 
public meeting, and agreed to petition 
the King’s ministers, preying them to re- 
cognize the independence of the South 
American States, 

Married.] Mr. W. Bowden, of Bath, to 
Margaret, dauyliter of Arch. Auderson, 
esq. of Edinburgh.—D. A. Davies, esq. 
to Miss S. Boyd, danghter of Andrew 
Seivewright, esq. of Edinburgh.—At Gias- 
gow, Capt. Morrison, of the 43d regiment, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Wm. 
Gaunlet, esq. Biack-river, Jamaica. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, 61, Alexander 
Campbell, esq. 

At Kilmarnock, 84, Janct, widow of 
Hugh Parker, esq. 


At Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, 91 
| ila gst SI, thel 
Mrs. Gordon, widow of so tae 
G. of Fyvie. ‘ | oe Hon, W iin 
IRELAND. 


The Catholics of several 

forwarded petitions to Eat oe ry 
Plunkett, and Mr. Brougham tot, : 
sented to Parliament. They > 
among other things, that the union of the 
two kingdoms had not anly produced m7 
benefits to Ireland, but that a great pro. 
portion of the proprietors of land had 
withdrawn themselves from the conntry 
by which it was deprived of her nataral 
protectors, and the moral beriefit of their 
example. It was further stated, thy 
7-6ths of the population of Ireland were 
Roman Catholics, and were bound by law 
to contribute to the maintenance of the 
established chureh, from: the: support of 
which they wot only did not derive the 
least advantage, but, on the contrary, 
were requited with injury; contamely, 
and insult. The petitioners also com 
plained of the administration of justice in 
Ireland ; on local decisions, in different 
parts of the conntry, no justice was tobe 
obtained.—The petitioners further con. 
plained of the constitation of corporate 
bodies iv Freland, and particniarty in the 
county of Waterford, as productive of the 
greatest injustice; and they  theréfore 
prayed for inquiry into the differen 
subjects. 
- The Grand Orange Lodge of Dublin, to 
put a check to party spirit, lately re 
solved, “ That no public procession ¢f 
the Orange Association shall be made sn 
the 12th of July next.” : 

Married.] At Dublin, T. Cunningtam 
Anderson, esq. to Miss Helen Reg, of 
Barnwood.— William Dysart, = ot 
donderry, to Sarah, daughter of the late 
Samuel Hobson, esq. of Newtombeatl, 
near Manchester.—Major-gen. the Hon. 
C. W. Harris, to Isabella, daug er of R.A. 
‘Temple. esq. of Waterstown, Westmeath, 

Died.} At Longhry, county Tyre, 
Jane, wife of Robert Lindsey, esq.— At 
Rush, near Dublin, at an fadvaneed 8, 
A. Ward, esq. of Ward-hib. 

DEATH ABROAD. 


Aged 27, Robert Roberts, €s¢- of De- 
merara, where he distingur-hed we 
self as an attorney-at-law. His gn 
disposition, and extensive capaci 
cited the re:pect and pdiraten vs 
numerous friends and relatives. e 
the eldest son of Evan Roberts, ¢*4- 


North Brixton, Surrey. 
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*.* The usual Supplement Number, containing the substance of we 
Works of the half-year, will appear on the Vst of August, with the 


ef the Fufty-eighth Volume. 
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